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DAISIE'S DEEAM. 



CHAPTER I. 

NOTHING LONG. 



It had been a considerable relief to Mrs. Rash- 
leigh's mind when she learnt from Courtenej% that, 
without any intervention on her part, the matri- 
monial engagement between him and Margaret was 
confirmed. It would have gone against the dictates 
of her conscience to advocate in very decided terms 
her profligate young relation's cause. Had she not 
herself been personally and pecuniarily interested in 
the marriage of Courty with the heiress, her views 
on the subject might have been modified, at least, if 
not wholly altered. But being so interested, Maud 
did, as we have seen, shrink with a very natural 
repugnance from in the slightest degree biassing 
her friend's judgment in favour of her (Mrs. Rash- 
leigh*s) relation. 

On the whole — (and that such should be the case, 

is not, considering, not only that Maud had a real 

regard for Travers, but that his union with Daisie 

would free her from very serious anxiety, by any 
TOL. n. B 
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means surprising) — on the whole, the intelligence 
of Margaret's happiness, imparted by herself to 
Mrs. Rashleigh, gave almost unmixed pleasure to 
the latter. It was her own firm belief that the 
man in whose honour she had so entirely confided, 
was not deficient in kind and generous feelings. A 
pretty woman, as Maud was well aware, could, did 
she possess even a limited portion of the craft 
which is supposed to be inherent in her sex, lead 
him as **with a single hair;" and this being the 
case, Mrs. Bashleigh was willing to hope that 
Margaret's chances of happiness were not below 
the average. A wife, such a wife, at least, as 
Daisie, could not, in her friend's opinion, fail to 
prove, would completely steady one, who, however 
(and this was a truth that Maud could hardly con- 
ceal from herself), had not as yet sliown any pro- 
mising signs of a desire to "settle down." He could 
not b6 said, it must be owned, that he was despe- 
rately in love with the heiress, whom a benignant 
Fate had so kindly thrown into his arms; but 
Maud had some experience in such matters, and 
that same experience led her to the conclusion, that 
two not in love in early married life is not always a 
hopeful augury of happiness to come. When men 
and women have the misfortune to idolise a fallible 
fellow creature, they are apt to see perfection in the 
being whom they "ignorantly worship;" and, when 
the scales fall off their weak, deluded 6yes, they feel 
aggrieved, decide that they have been iniquitously 
deceived, and, in the infallible reaction caused by 
blighted hopes, the leaven of bitterness works well. 
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and the utter wreck of domestic happiness is too 
frequently the result. These things being so, it 
was, perhaps, as Maud reasoned within herself, just 
as well that Courteney should marry Daisie as 
much from expediency as from love. That the 
latter's good would come later — must of moral ne- 
cessity come, Mrs. Bashleigh chose to hope, and, 
guided by that hope, she wrote a letter full of cor- 
dial congratulations to her friend — a letter, in which 
she spoke of Travers as the kindest, and even best 
of human beings ! Truly, it is not the writers of 
servants* characters alone who are prone, from 
motives of " false kindness," from love of popu- 
larity, and last, not least, from lack of moral 
courage, to give undeserved characters of those 
whose real claims to praise are often ill-calculated 
to bear inspection. 

Margaret was delighted with Mrs. Bashleigh*s 
letter. 

" Is it not nice ? " she asked of Courteney, to 
whose inspection she, of course, surrendered it. 
" There is no one so warm-hearted as dear Mrs. 
Bashleigh; and what I like so much in her is, 
that it is not only when one is cheerful and gay, 
and when everything goes well with one, that she 
shows herself to be a friend; for in trouble and 
sickness she is just the same, or if anything more 
kind, more thoughtful, if possible, than at other 
times. Now, that is not like people in general, is it 
Courteney ? " 

" Certainly not,'* he replied, gravely, and with 
the air of having given his whole attention to the 

B 2 
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important social question of whether the " world *' 
is, or is not, self-engrossed, time-serving, and not 
at all times (if, indeed, at any) to he relied upon in 
case of need. " Certainly not ; Maud Rashleigji is 
one of the best women I know, and I only wish 
that she was in England now. I see that she 
doesn't say anything about their coming away from 
Paris." 

"Not a word, and moreover I think, Courty, 
that the poor thing would be very glad to be at 
home again. Little Arthur is not looking at all 
well. He has grown so thin, and his hands burn 
so. Maud asked me to go and see him, so I did ; 
but I don't think that Miss Falconer liked it. She 
looked very black at me when I went in ; but as 
poor Mrs. Rashleigh trusts to me for intelligence 
about her boy, I don't intend to be frightened by 
anything that she may say or do.'* 

" Is it a nice house they have taken ? In Green 
Street, is it not ? What an odd fellow Rashleigh 
is, with his large fortune, not to have a regular 
London house.'' 

" I don't suppose he cares about London society, 
or, indeed, any society, from what I hear. The 
'house is quite small, and not at all a good place, 
I should think, for a delicate child. How I wish 
I had him at Danes Cross. Sea air and country 
would be so much better for the boy than being shut 
up in that little house with those cross old maids." 
Travers thought so too, or said he did, which 
was the same thing, as far as satisfying Margaret 
went. He did not care the least about children ; 
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rather disliked them, in short, than otherwise, and, 
kind and generous as Mrs. Raslileigh had shown 
herself towards him, I do not think that were the 
intelligence to reach him that her idolised child 
was in periculo mortis^ he would bestow more than 
a passing thought upon the tlireatened casualty. 

This letter from Maud Rashleigh, whicli gave 
rise to this short dialogue concerning her merits, 
reached its destination on the day previous to the 
departure of the Lysleys for Richmond. To that 
departure the widow, understanding that the plan 
was originated by Travers, offered rather a decided 
opposition, shrewdly remarking, that if business in 
London were the cause of Daisie's journey to 
London, it would be surely better to remain, as had 
been originally intended, in that city, till the 
" shopping " which brought them there should be 
concluded. Margaret, who was gradually becoming 
more independent and self-reliant than of yore, 
treated these remonstrances with what Mrs. Lysley 
considered to be very unbecoming levity. 

** Never mind, dear mother," she said, cheerily, 
** it shall be pleasure first, and business afterwards 
with us ; and, besides, Mr. Travers will be able 
later to choose many things with me which will be 
required for Danes Cross. I mean it to be so 
very perfect ! Mr. Anderton is afraid that I am 
going a little too fast, but I tell him that I shall 
pull up after a bit. Courtenej^ says that we have 
plenty of time before us, and if he would rather 
that some of the furnishings of Danes Cross should 
be put off for a time, why, as he is to be the master 
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and owner of that same Danes Cross, I do not see 
why he should not have his way." 

Mrs. Lysley could hardly, at this unlooked-for 
climax, suppress the groan which rose from her 
troubled breast. 

" Well, well," she said, resignedly, " there is 
evidently nothing that I can say which will save 
you from the misery that lies before you. Such 
inconceivable infatuation ! Courteney Travers the 
owner of Danes Cross ! A man who has done 
nothing all his life with money but play ducks and 
drakes with it ! I am really shocked, Margaret, 
that you can think of wasting what your poor papa 
left to us in such a shameful way ! " 

Whether it was that Margaret was too happy in 
the prospect of putting wealth and power into the 
hands of her impecunious lover to take any heed of 
her mother's taunts and reproaches I cannot say. 
The state of this young girl's mind was, at that 
season, one of feverish and almost unhealthy enjoy- 
ment of the existence which appeared to her so 
replete with blessings. She was so young— almost 
a child — when her season of waiting and hoping 
for that which was for ever eluding her grasp 
commenced, that the trial, *' lengthened bitterness 
long drawn out," as it had doubtless seemed to her 
at the time, had scarcely been what may, in truth, 
be called a trial. If real trial — trial worthy of the 
name — has been gone through by man or woman, 
there must, as the very word would seem to apply, be 
a result, whether for good or evil, to the tried one, 
i^nd for Margaret Lysley there had been no such 
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result. Her character, a still thoroughly-informed 
one, had neither improved nor become deteriorated 
by the four years of suspense which Courteney*s 
selfish conduct had entailed upon her. Lying 
dormant within her were still the seeds both of 
good and evil; but her present condition of mind, 
a condition which could only belong to a ripened 
age, and to the opening of her heart to the 
strongest of human passions, could not fail to 
greatly change, and that outwardly as well as 
inwardly, the woman whom we have hitherto known 
as " simple," if not, indeed, as " commonplace ** 
Margaret Lysley. 

It was the change, instinctively felt by those 
around her, and by none more so than by the 
widow herself, that was in part owing that worthy 
woman's gradual surrender of her own will to 
Daisie's. She did so, however, under protest. 
There was something, she said, so senseless, so 
foolish, in going to an expensive hotel in the 
<;ountry, when they had a comfortable house of 
their own standing empty in Exshire. 

*' But, mother, Exshire, or rather, Danes Cross, 
is five hours from London, while Bichmond is 
no distance. I really think you might see the 
•difference." 

" Of course, I see it ; I am not quite a fool, 
whatever Mr. Courteney Travers may try to make 
you think." 

Margaret laughed. " Courteney never tries to 
make me think anything, mother, ex:cept just now 
of going down to Richmond, which I should like 
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of all things, to do ; in short, dear mother, I think 
I must take his advice, for London is so hot, and 
* black * is so oppressive, that " 

" Exactly ! I thought so ! Tired of the memory 
of your poor brother already! Poor, poor Cuth- 
bert! How little he thought that the sister of 
whom he was so fond would so vei^ soon wish to 
wipe out all memory of his existence ! " 

" Oh mother ! it isn't that. You know quite well, 
at least, you ought to know, that I never meant 
anything of the kind. I would not, for all the 
world (though, indeed, I cannot remember that my 
poor brother was ever what you call fond of 
me), do anything that could look like want of 
reverence for his memory. I have told Courteney 
that we cannot be married for six months, at 
least." 

" Of course not ; and it was shameful of Mr. 
Travers to expect you to marry before the year 
was out. I do hope, Margaret — I will not say, 
insist, because it seems to me that you are growing 
much too off-handed to care what I say — but I do 
hope that you will not do anything so indecorous 
as to marry before next March. I don't believe 
that there is one girl in a hundred who would do so 
before the two years were over ; but if you haven't 
any proper feeling on such matters, nothing will 
give it you." 

Daisie, solemn as was the subject, could not 
resist, for her frame of mind was cheerful, an- 
swering this attack in somewhat too jocular a 
spirit. 
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What can I do, mother ? " she said, smiling, 

when I tell Courteney that decorum demands that 
we should wait for three months longer, he is as 
unreasonable as you are, and says that I have no 
proper feeling towards him ! But, mother, dear, don't 
you think that if you were to try to like Courteney 
just a little bit, that we should all be happier. It 
makes me so uncomfortable to be always defending 
either myself or him. I never mean to do what 
you dislike '* 

" Perhaps not/' Mrs. Lysley said drily; ** but it 
somehow generally happens that it comes to your 
doing something unpleasant, and as to not liking 
Mr. Travers, all I can say is, that if I don't, he has 
no one to blame but himself. If he had made the 
slightest attempt — which he never did — to be civil 
to me, I believe that the mere fact of his admiring 
my child, would have made me, if not exactly 
like him- " 

" Oh mamma ! ** broke in Daisie, passionately, 
"you never could have liked him. You would 
never, if you were to live with him for fifty years, 
understand Courteney.*' 

" And why not, pray ? Am I so dull ? or is he 
so mysterious ? And how comes it that you (for I 
suppose that you have been able to fathom this 
wonderful well, with very little truth I suspect, at 
the bottom of it,) are so much cleverer, so much 
more gifted than other people ?'' 

Margaret, at this point of the dialogue, took 
refuge in silence. She had been on the point of 
saying that to those whom this hero of hers wished 
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to make beliere in him his character was no 
mystery, and he himself altogether clear and above 
board. It had been on her tongue to defend her 
lover from any and every accusation that could be 
brought against him, but pride — the pride, which 
change of circumstances, and the certainty (for 
poor Daisie entertained no longer a vestige of 
doubt on that score,) of being beloved by one so 
every way superior as Courteney Travers, sealed 
her lips, and rendered the manner and bearing 
which the widow had already begun to call " carry- 
ing things with a high hand,^^ still more, to Mrs. 
Lysley's thinking, '* offensively *' evident. The 
truth was, that the mutual relations between the 
two women were not a little both anomalous and 
unfortunate. As a daughter, Margaret ought to 
have shown obedience to her sole remaining parent 
in all things reasonable and right. Only a few 
short montlis ago, it is certain that the girl felt 
herself to be so amenable, and would as soon have 
thought of following, contrary to her mothers 
wishes, any promptings of her own, as she would 
have dreamt of going out, under ^liss Rye's patron- 
age, in an emigrant ship to the New World. Now, 
however, as we have seen, matters went on some- 
what differently between the mother and the child, 
and to account for this change, it is simply ne- 
cessary to remember that "gold had come between" 
them, and that " money " which, as we are told in 
Holy Writ, " separateth chief friends," had not only 
chilled the heart of the poorer woman, but had 
wrought, as perhaps was only natural, some altera- 
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tion — and that not altogether for the better — ^in 
the one whom Fortune had so signally and un- 
expectedly favoured. 

Among the various changes that had taken place 
in Daisie's habits and modes of thinking, one of the 
most remarkable lay in the extravagance and even 
recklessness of expenditure that had taken the 
place of her former modest and unpretending 
manner of conducting her small affairs. There 
was not a remnant of the former Daisie> theJDaisie 
who was quite contented to wear the simplest of 
muslin dresses (when other girls were dressed in 
silks, and decked with jewels), in the *' grand look- 
ing'* (to quote her own maid's words), richly- 
dressed. Miss Lysley, who with measured move- 
ments, and voice subdued and tutored, seemed 
resolved to show the world that obscurity of birth 
may be accompanied with every grace that the 
upper ten thousand can lay claim to, and that ten 
thousand a year allows its possessors the envied 
privilege of being " due" Let the reader not be 
too hard upon this young maiden if she at the outset 
a little lost (as it is called), her head, on this sudden 
change in her condition. She is not the first girl 
of her age who, endowed with " wealth to spend, 
and power " to wield, has done very foolish — if not 
indeed very blameable — acts ; in her excuse too, it 
may be urged, that her mother was not precisely 
the woman who would have been chosen to guide 
her footsteps right, added to which there was the de- 
teriorating influence of her fear (strange as the word 
may sound,) of Coui teney, a " fear " that denoted 
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(if we may credit the words of Holy Writ), that her 
love for him was imperfect. A fear that rendered 
her tremblingly alive to the possibility of falling 
short in his eyes of those qualities, such as lavish- 
ness, which he most delighted in, alias generosity. 
As I before said, these changes and modifications 
in my heroine's chaiacter — changes which cannot 
be said to be in any way advantageous — were not, 
save in a remote degree, traceable to the long 
period of probation she had gone through. They 
were the growth (and, as is generally the case with 
such developments, that growth was an extremely 
rapid one,) which is liable to be produced by the 
hot sun of teeming spring-time forcing the weeds 
that are indigenous to the rich human soil into 
unnatural germination. Had the simple, unpre- 
tending virtues of unselfishness, humility, and a 
gentle yielding to the wishes of others been 
amongst the qualities which the man she loved was 
likely to appreciate, it is more than probable that 
Margaret would have cultivated those qualities, and 
that the symptoms of contrary leanings which she 
was beginning to display, would never have been 
recorded in these pages. But, as it chanced, that 
Courteney Travers was one of those very common 
specimens of his sex, who mistake gentleness for 
want of " pluck," and humility for a well-founded 
Consciousness of inferiority — who. imagine that a 
woman who is not destitute of a respect for religion 
and for God must, of necessity, be either a hypo- 
crite, or obnoxiously dull and uninteresting. It is 
not surprising that Margaret, moved thereto by her 
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love for, as well as her fear of Travers, should be 
in a fair way of losing for his sake, some of the 
best, as well as the most engaging qualities that 
can adorn her sex. 



CHAPTER II. 

HARVEY HEARS SOME NEWS. 

On the day previous to Margaret's departure for 
Bichmond, she paid, according to her promise to 
Mrs. Rashleigh, a second visit to Green Street. 
Feeling no great inclination to face again the for- 
bidding looks of Miss Gertrude Falconer, she en- 
deavoured so to time her appearance at the house, 
where little Arthur, under the temporary guardian- 
ship of his two maiden cousins, resided, as to almost 
ensure the absence of those who, as Daisie intuitively 
felt, regarded her with no trifling degree of enmity. 
To her question of whether ** Master Eashleigh " 
was in the house, an answer was given in the 
aflSrmative, and Margaret was at once ushered into 
the drawing-room. The day was oppressively warm, 
and the windows, which looked southwards, were 
darkened by drawn- down blinds. With her eyes 
dazzled by the glow of sunshine without, Margaret 
did not at first perceive that the lady in black, 
seated on a distant sofa, and who rose at the 
announcement of the visitor's name, was none other 
than Harvey Fielding's mother. 

Daisie's acquaintance with the gentle, quiet 
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woman, whose character and disposition differed 
so widely from those of her elder sisters, was very 
slight. Mrs. Fielding's health was what is called 
delicate, — a plea of which she gladly availed herself 
to escape from the, to her irksome, duties which 
" society " imposes on its votaries. Her income 
was limited, and her affections wholly* engrossed by 
the only son who, for a large proportion of his life, 
(so large a proportion that the mother's heart, far 
from complaining of her lot, was grateful for the 
blessing which she had enjoyed,) had remained, if 
not precisely tied to her apron -string, at least within 
comfortable reach of her tender care and counsel. 
Harvey Fielding had, as the reader has already been 
informed, been reared in the tacit expectation of 
becoming at some future day the owner of Wood- 
ringham. The prestige of future importance, which 
had, in his boyhood, earned for him far more con- 
sideration and respect than had the pleasant and 
excellent qualities for which, at an early age, he had 
been remarkable, had followed him to college, and 
wrought in some slight degree the evil which is the 
natural result of every distinction that is not duly 
and by right acquired. For, to tell the exact and 
unvarnished truth, Harvey did not, as the saying is, 
" distinguish " himself at Oxford. What he might 
have done, had he not learned, in some undefinable 
manner, to feel that he either was or would be 
sufficiently distinguished without any fatiguing ex- 
ertions of his own, cannot now be known. The 
consequences of the, as it afterwards proved, false 
impression which had gone abroad regarding Harvey 
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may or may not have warped the exercise of his 
independent judgment, and rendered him less capable 
of concentrating his powers of mind upon his aca- 
demic studies; but be this as it may, it required 
the ruder, but wholesome, hand of stern reality to 
counteract the deteriorating effects of the visionary 
and the unsubstantial. There is no better test of 
the capabilities of a human character than that 
which is afforded by the kind of awakening to which 
Harvey Fielding was, at a very critical period of his 
life, subjected. Trials, like misfortunes, are not 
given to come singly. The necessary ''hanging" 
on, in this life, of one event upon another, is one 
good, though not all-sufficient, reason why it should 
so frequently be the case that one trouble, often 
after a long period of " summer and fine weather," 
is apt to succeed its predecessor with a rapidity 
that, to the sufferer, is at the beginning as sur- 
prising, as it is unpleasant. On the whole, and as 
far especially as the lookers-on at this young man's 
little game of life were qualified to judge, he bore 
the "bowling-out" to which he had been subjected 
far better than could have been expected. Such 
abilities as he possessed, — and they were decidedly 
above the average, — stood him in good stead in the 
new career which he decided to adopt ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the " misfortunes which will happen in the 
best-regulated firms,'* did not spare that to which 
Harvey Fielding had attached both himself and his 
fortunes. In the commercial world there was no 
" house " that stood in higher repute, both either for 
wealth or honour, or both, than the China one, so 
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called, of the Hagf^erstones and Lockvers. Almost 
a bj'e-word for stability and for the steady prudence 
with which its affairs were directed was the firm of 
which Andrew Haggerstone, Esquire, of Great St. 
Helen's, and M.P., moreover, for a great English 
borough, was the governing head; but, almost 
fabulously wealthy as the house was acknowledged 
to be, and purely clean as were the hands of those 
whose honour, as well as their whole worldly wealth, 
was engaged in its widely spread concerns, the 
** highly respectable '^ firm of Haggerstone and 
Lockyer did nevertheless, in a manner as unex- 
pected as it was complete, " come to grief." 

It would be worse than useless to occupy even a 
single page of this story with the " particulars " of the 
downfall — the crash, it might well be called — which, 
inasmuch as it occasioned a good deal of individual 
distress, real as well as anticipatory, was rather 
more than a nine days' wonder in non-commercial 
circles. During the worst part of that (to those 
concerned) all-absorbing and most harassing time, 
Mrs. Fielding neither saw or heard much of her 
son. An occasional, by the mother much prized, 
but very ephemeral visit, on the one day in the 
seven which was not devoted to the interests of 
the fallen house, was all that Harvey could find 
time to bestow upon his mother. Those eagerly 
looked-for visits were eminently distasteful to Har- 
vey. The Sunday that was to be thus spent dawned 
anything but a Sabbath day to him. There was no 
" rest " in the sight of his mother's anxious face, — 
no soothing in her simple, but eager questionings. 

VOL. II. 
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Harvey's aflfection for the gentle lady, whose his- 
tory, but for him, would have been a blank, was of 
that tenderly protecting kind which, whether the 
object of it be mother, wife, or sister, is the best 
and most endearing species of devotion which man 
can feel for woman ; but, dearly as the young man 
loved his mother, I cannot take upon me to aver 
that if, at that precise period of his life, he had 
been assured, on good authority, that a year must 
necessarily elapse before he would see the widow^s 
saddened face again, he would not have felt the 
temporary separation to be a relief ; for Mrs. Field- 
ing, in the fulness of her large, maternal heart, 
could never, superabundantly happy and cheerful 
as her son strove to look, be kept from pouring 
out upon his head the overflowing vials of her 
sympathy; and the precious balms, far from having 
the effect intended, only worried and oppressed 
him. 

The change, which in consequence of Cuthbert*s 
death had been wrought in Margaret Lysley's for- 
tunes, had not only deeply affected Harvey on the 
score of its widening still further the gulf between 
himself and her, but he had felt, and that truly, 
that all difficulties in the path which led to her 
marriage with Travers were by Margaret's heiress- 
hood removed. The conviction which he had so 
long entertained that such an union would ulti- 
mately take place, did not lessen the bitterness of 
feeling with which he saw the ground cleared for 
his fortunate rival, and so miserably envious, as 
well as wickedly angry against fate was, in his often 
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necessarily unoccupied moments, the widow's nor- 
mally rational and kind-hearted son, that poor 
Mrs. Fielding was sometimes at her wit's end to 
discover what had " come over Harvey," to make 
him so unlike himself. 

It had been decided, at an early period of the 
liquidation process, that one of the firm should be 
dispatched without delay to China on business con- 
nected with the disastrous embarrassments from 
which it was still hoped that the house might 
without dishonour, and at the expense only of great 
individual loss, eventually free itself, and there was 
joy, unfeigned as well as openly expressed in 
Harvey Fielding's heart when he was told by old 
Mr. Haggerstone that the choice of the authorities 
had in this matter fallen upon him. 

" We cannot, I fear, give you much time for your 
preparations," the ruined gentleman said, cour- 
teously. He was a thin, "well-bred " looking person 
with a " high, aristocratic " nose, and hair that had 
grown more than one shade nearer to white since 
the troubles of " the firm " commenced. " If we 
had known of this before, Mr. Fielding," he added, 
"you should not have been so pressed for time; 
'tis, however, for yourself to decide whether what 
is certainly diflBcult appears to you impossible. 
You have but a day and a half in which to get 
ready for the journey." 

With the zeal that was natural to his age and 

character, Harvey eagerly declared that the " half 

without the "day" would be amply sufficient for 

all that he had to do, and the result proved that 

c 2 
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he had advanced no more than the truth, for not- 
withstanding the hours devoted by the quondam 
"partner" to a farewell visit to Hillsea, he had 
more than one sixty minutes to the good when the 
time fixed for his departure drew nigh at hand. It 
was well for the widow as she sat, her eyes red with 
long continued weeping, in the solitude of her own 
small chamber, that she could not realise the fact 
that in her son's breast there was abounding joy. 
She did not wish him to be unhappy. — ** No," and 
a thousand times " No," she would, had such an 
idea presented itself to her mind, have said. She 
would have rejoiced, of course, that there should be 
no moisture in the dark soft eyes she loved to look 
upon, as her boy gazed his last on the vanishing 
clifis, rendered whiter still under the light of a full 
harvest moon of his native land ; but Mrs. Fielding 
would have neither understood the feeling, nor been 
gladdened by the knowledge, that in Harvey's breast 
there had sprung up, from the moment he had 
heard that a journey to distant China was before 
him, a delicious sensation of relief. He had grown 
so wearied of those everlasting accounts which the 
consciousness of " failure " had made so utterly 
distasteful to him. He had so longed (almost 
unknown to himself) for change and freedom, 
change from the grimy, gloomy walls of Great 
St. Helens', Bishopsgate, and freedom from the 
daily, hourly, call to do that which was distasteful 
to him, that when in the, to him, most delightful 
of all imaginary shapes that change and freedom 
came> his exultation knew no bounds, and despite 
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the calamitous condition of the firm to which he 
had attached his humble fortunes, a lighter heart 
than that which beat in the young man's bosom 
could hardly, amongst the many travellers bound 
that September evening eastward, have been found. 
The last person with whom he shook a friendly 
hand at parting was his old ally. Bob Summers. 
Bob, who was spending a week with a soldier 
brother ; a big, broad-faced fellow, whose regiment, 
the 1 50th, let us call it, was perched, at the period 
of Harvey^s departure, on the airy heights that 
overlook the good old town of Dover. The young 
men had a cheery dinner together at the Lord 
Warden, previous to Harvey's departure, and Bob, 
who was, on the maternal side, an Irishman, 
enjoyed the satisfaction of (by a little innocent 
exaggeration,) slightly deceiving Harvey (for that 
unsuspecting person's own good, of course,) in the 
matter of Margaret Lysley's supposed engagement 
to Travers. 

" I don't believe a word of it, and what's more 
I never did,'* said Bob, confidently. " Those sort 
of conceited fellows always manage to get them- 
selves talked about in some way ; besides, Madge 
Lysley never said a syllable to Kitty of her engage- 
ment, and if it had been true, of course she would 
have done so." 

Harvey made no immediate rejoinder to his 
friend's exordium. To have entirely agreed to 
Bob's agreeable view of the matter would have been 
out of his power. In his own private opinion, but 
that opinion was one which he could not well 
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impart to his companion, Miss Kitty Summers was 
not precisely the description of young person to 
whose sympathising ears his peerless Margaret 
(for his " first love " was peerless still to Harvey,) 
would be likely to confide her maiden secrets. Miss 
Summers was in his estimation a verj*" ordinary 
girl indeed, but for that matter there was some- 
thing about Bob himself which for the first time 
struck Harvey as underbred and " slangy." What 
business bad he to talk of Miss Lysley in that 
familiar way ? " Madge Lysley," indeed ! As if 
there ever could have been anything in Daisie's 
manner to warrant Bob in speaking of her in that 
unseemly fashion. Only that the blundering young 
fellow considered himself, as indeed he had a pre- 
scriptive right to do, as his (Harvey's) confidential 
friend, there would have been " words," and pretty 
strong ones too, addressed to " fast " Kitty Sum- 
mers' brother on that memorable occasion. 
Gladly, indeed, would Harvey, before he left that 
table, have taken Bob to task for his familiarity^ 
Gladly, most gladly, would he have believed that he 
possessed the right which something closer and 
nearer than mere acquaintance gives, to be 
fair Margaret's champion and defender. As matters 
stood, however, such a course was clearly impos- 
sible ; and seeing that, after all, the fact of his 
friend having dared to speak of Miss Lj'sley 
as " Madge " could do no actual harm either to* 
that young lady or her prospects, Harvey made up 
his mind to inquire the reasons, if reasons there 
were, for Mr. Summers' avowed disbelief of " any- 
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thing'' being actually "going on" between Miss 
Lysley and Travers. 

" You may be right, and j'ou may be wrong," he 
said, Jesuiticall}''. *' It is no business of mine, but 
I must say that I should rather like to know on 
what you ground your hypothesis about Miss 
Lyfeley's engagement." 

" My hypo, how much ? " laughed Bob, bois- 
terously ; ** but I guess what you mean. You want 
to know why I think that there will be no splice 
between your young woman and the hard-up swell 
who has been playing fast and loose with her so 
long.^' 

The hot blood rose to Harvey's forehead as he 
nodded his head in silent token of assent. He 
could not for the moment trust himself to speak. 
The words just used by Bob, the vague impression 
(implied in his friend's not over-refined expression), 
that the prize which he (Harvey) valued more dearly 
than his life was, or might in some inexplicable 
way, be his; the very coupling, as it were, of 
Daisie's name, however unwarrantably, with his 
own, was sufficient to account for the emotion which 
tied the poor young fellow's tongue, and sent the 
blood a " coursing " double tides within his veins. 

" The fact is," continued Summers, " and it 
would be an uncommon good thing if anyone had 
the pluck to tell Miss Daisie of it, that Travers is 
spooning no end of women." 

** Which comes to about the same thing as 
spooning none." 

" You think so, do you ? Well, I can't say that 
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is exactly my opinion, and what's more, I doubt 
very much whether there is a girl in England, ay, 
or in the three kingdoms either, who wouldn't 
agree with me. However, that is neither here nor 
there ; if you want me to tell you what I have 
heard, and I suppose you do, old fellow, or you 
wouldn't be human under the circumstances, why 
say so at once, and I will out with my budget, so 
that you may be able to judge for yourself what 
Master Travers is likelv to be after." 

Harvey hesitated a little ere he replied, for there 
was a struggle within him between his good and bad 
instincts, which he did not find it quite smooth sailing 
to overcome. The dislike which every honourable 
mind must feel to listening (the accused one absent) 
to evil speaking concerning him was strong in the 
breast of the* widow's son ; but, on the other hand, 
the traduced man himself would probably not only 
have seen no harm, but would have taken a secret, 
but very decided credit to himself for the oflfences 
against good morals which it was more than 
possible that Bob Summers was about to lay to his 
charge. Under these circumstances, and after due 
consideration given to the long received axiom that 
in love and warfare all is fair, Harvey, with an 
affected indifference which Bob was too crafty to 
believe in, said, — 

"Fire away; you are dying to tell, but I warn 
you that it is only a case of general admiration, 
that won't go far in making me think that Travers 
is getting tired, as you seem to hint, of his engage- 
ment to Miss Lysley." 
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" Tired ! Not he ! A fellow doesn't get tired of 
what he never was hot upon." 

" You don't mean to say you really think — but, 
pshaw ! it's too absurd, as if " 

" As if any man with eyes in his head, you mean, 
could help being spoony on the girl whom you 
think the loveliest creature that ever walked the 
earth." 

" I am not singular I believe in my admiration of 
Miss Lysley,'* said Harvey, coldly. 

" Of course not, my dear fellow, who ever said 
you were. I don't suppose that the man, or woman 
either, exists who could say that Margaret is not 
a pretty girl, and a deuced pretty girl too; but, 
happily for the world in general, and for individuals 
in particular, we do not all fall in love with, though 
we may many of us admire, the same woman. Now 
I take it (though it seems uncommon odd I must 
say, to me) that the confoundedly conceited fellow, 
Travers, hasn't it in him to be spooney on a girl. 
They are not spicy enough for him, I suppose. He 
wants the zest of the forbidden fruit, eh ? For my 
part I cannot understand the taste for matronly 
beauties, and a woman may be ever so fair and 
ever so frisky, but if she happens to be forty, and 
another man's wife, she may go to Hong Kong 
(where you are going, by the way, my poor fellow) 
for me." 

" I wonder," mused Harvey, as he mechanically 
peeled the post-prandial walnut, " I wonder whether 
Miss Lysley has ever heard — but of course she 
has — of this peculiar penchant^ this habit, for 
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that is the proper word, of Courteney Travers' 
life." 

" Heard of it ? I should just think she has I 
Why what do you think that the old lady (who, 
except at the beginning of the acquaintance, has 
hated the very name of Travers) has been about ? 
You may take your davy that she has told Miss 
Daisie plenty of nice stories about Travers' goings 
on ; ay, and made the worst of them too, I'll go 
bail for that." 

" She could not have pursued a more unwise 
course. Love, like religion, is always strongest 
when it is persecuted." 

*' True for you, and moreover, what always strikes 
me as intensely disgusting is that many girls really 
seem to admire a man the more for that kind of 
thing, and I verily believe that if Madge Lysley 
were to hear of this last story — I may as well say 
who its about, as of course every one will be talking 
of it soon — ^in which Travers' name and Mrs. Rash- 
leigh's are mixed up together " 

*• Mrs. Rashleigh^s ! Impossible ! Why she is 
Margaret^s friend ! " 

** If she were fifty times her friend," said Bob, 
cynically, for he was not a little proud of the 
superior knowledge both of the world and of human 
nature which his few years* experience of London life 
had given him, and showed that pride by a certain 
occasional, yet covert, sneer, which he flattered him- 
self was decidedly effective, ** if she were fifty times 
Madge's friend, that circumstance would not, I fear, 
stand much in the way, either of the report or the 
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reality. The only thing which makes me fancy 
that the whole story may he a fabrication is that it 

came in a kind of round-about way through but 

I beg your pardon, Harvey, I forgot, upon my soul, 
I did ! I declare 1 am the greatest fool about put- 
ting my foot into things ! " and Bob in the pertur- 
bation of his spirits, finding sitting still impossible, 
got up and walked excitedly up and down the 
room. 

Harvey laughed, he could not help it, at the fix 
to which his friend's unruly tongue and giddy brain 
had brought him. 

" Don't bother yourself, old fellow," he said, good 
humouredly, " at what doesn't the least iji the 
world signify. Of course you mean my aunts, and 
equally, of course, I am sorry that they should 
trouble themselves about what does not concern 
them; but old maids will be old maids, just — I 
suppose — as boys, according to received opinion, 

will be boys, and but, by Jove ! " (looking at 

bis watch) ** time is getting on, and I begin to think 
that we must put ofiF talking over poor Mrs. Bash- 
leigh and her calumniators till after my retui'n 
from China.^^ 

" Well, so we will ; but you must listen to one 
word first about your aunts. I mean, you are no 
end of a good fellow to take it as you do." 

** Nonsense^ man ! One must be Quixotic indeed 
to take up the cudgels for one's elderly collaterals." 

" Yes, indeed, I suppose so ; but I was going to 
say that Miss Falconer was not the inventor of the 
story. It came from a horrible old maid who lives 
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in Paris, and whose cousin and chum, a certain 
Mrs. Flynn, Effingham Flynn Miss Garnett always 
makes a point of calling her, is own correspondent 
to Miss Gertrude Falconer. I happen to know it 
from a man in Joe's regiment, a regular Paris swell, 
who tells no end of good stories about the queer set 
that Miss Garnett and her friend belong to. They 
have sent over an awful* lot of scandal about Mrs. 
Bashleigh. According to them, it is a regular 
* case,* and it is even said that Travers is about to 
be sent on a special mission to Berne, in order to 
be nearer to the Rashleighs, who are going on from 
Paris to spend the spring in Switzerland.*' 

" Bosh ! " said Harvey, contemptuously, as he 
rose from his chair, and began collecting together 
the few " last articles " which he was to carry with 
him to the steam packet ; '* as if it were such an easy 
thing for a government official to go in any direc- 
tion he chose, after every pretty woman whom he 
happened to fancy ! No, no, my boy; the affairs of 
our public offices are badly managed enough (at 
least I can answer for the one to which I had once 
the misfortune to belong), but I could almost defy 
the kind of abuse that you have just mentioned to 
be practised by any of the paid subordinates of the 
government. And that it is so," he added more 
earnestly, for he was conscious of a disloyal w^ish 
that there might be truth in the report which had 
become current regarding Maud Bashleigh and the 
unprincipled man whom Margaret loved, " and 
that it is so ought to prove how very little credit 
should be given to the stories which ill-natured 
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gossips have spread abroad regarding Miss L3'sley's 
friend." 

These concluding words on a subject, regarding 
which one at least of the interlocutors was far from 
being perfectly frank and outspoken, were uttered 
on their way to the mail boat which was to convey 
Harvey Fielding the first stage on his road towards 
the " Gorgeous East." The heavy Post-oflSce bags, 
bound, like himself, Orientwise, were already, by the 
light of the full round moon, being lifted on deck 
by the sailors, and a few minutes later our traveller, 
after shaking hands for the last time with his light- 
hearted friend, was being borne along as swiftly 
as steam could do its wondrous work towards the 
shores of France. 

The discovery (made better late than never) of 
the necessity for this piece of retrospective history 
has caused us to leave, far longer than was expe- 
dient, Harvey's gentle mother standing, with a flush 
on her pale cheek, face to face with the heiress of 
Danes Cross. The interview, almost strangers as 
the two women had hitherto been to each other, was 
of sufficient importance to demand at our hands a 
chapter for itself. 



CHAPTER III. 

DAISIE BECEIVES A HINT. 

It being very difficult, if not indeed impossible, 
for one of the simpler sex to keep from any woman 
who loves him, whether that woman be sister, wife, 
or sweetheart, the treasured secret of his breast 
which she may be interested* in discovering, Harvey 
Fielding had, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, said no word and looked no look which could 
have initiated his mother into the cherished mystery 
of his love for Margaret, and yet, so penetratingly 
subtle is, in such cases, the female instinct, that 
placid, taciturn woman was almost as well aware as if 
he had himself revealed to her the fact, tliat the son, 
whose return from a four months' tedious absence 
she was hourly expecting, had given his first and 
best affections to the affianced wife . of Courteney 
Travers. As a rule, the worshipping widowed 
mothers of only sons are not apt to look with eyes 
of especial favour on the fair beings, singled out by 
their idols, as objects of the dear young men's 
devotions. They are given to a keen criticism, not 
only of the personal and mental qualities of these 
their natural enemies, but also to a severity of 
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judgment often utterly at variance with their own 
charitable natures as regards the conduct and ante- 
cedents, not only of the young ladies themselves, 
but of their relations, and eke their friends and 
associates. To this rule, albeit, there scarcely 
breathed a better, nor a more unselfish woman, we 
must honestly confess that Mrs. Fielding was no 
exception. She had known very little of Margaret 
Lysley, and she had felt no desire to know more. 
It was enough, that her boy was transferring the 
allegiance, the devotion, the tenderness which 
hitherto she fondly believed had been hers alone, to 
another, to close the eyes of the worthy woman's 
understanding to any temporal advantages which 
may possibly accrue to Harvey from a marriage with 
the obnoxious Daisie. The ten thousand pounds, 
which that young woman would bring as dower to 
her husband, was totally overlooked by the widow in 
the distress of imagining herself supplanted, whilst 
the idea that her all-perfect boy might not find 
favour in the damsel's sight, was equally, and with 
little of prudent human foresight, effectually ignored. 

Fortunately, for the comfort of both parties, Mar- 
garet was totally ignorant of any predisposition 
against her on the part of Harvey's mother, so, 
approaching with a pleasant smile, and hand 
extended, she said, — 

" I beg your pardon. I am afraid you did not 
mean to be at home. I came to inquire after little 
Arthur. I promised his mother, in my last letter, 
that I would see him and write her an exact 
description of his looks.'' 
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" You are very good. Mrs. Rashleigli will, how- 
ever, soon be able to judge for herself how her little 
boy is progressing. There is no eye like a parent's 
— at least, we mothers think so." And the smile 
which accompanied these words was, in Daisie's 
opinion, singularly sweet and winning. " No one, 
pardon me for sa3dng so, so capable as she is, to 
distinguish what is real from what is imaginary — 
what is a true subject for uneasiness from what is a 
mere nothing ; the result, perhaps, of nervous fears, 
and a very natural dread of responsibility." 

"Mrs. Rashleigh is coming home then, is she?'' 
Margaret said. " I am so glad ! and she will be so 
much more satisfied, so infinitely more comfortable, 
to be near her child." 

" Indeed she will ! Four months is a long time 
to be separated from a son. The same time — in- 
deed, rather more — that Harvey, my own poor boy, 
has been away from me !" 

" Indeed ! Is it so long ? " said Daisie, kindly. 
It was among her loveable qualities to enter with 
readiness and grace into the joys and sorrows of 
others, and Mrs. Fielding, feeling that there was 
reality in the girl's sympathy, entered at once upon 
the subject of her maternal wrongs and solicitudes. 

" I never thought," she said, " when Harvey went 
away the end of last March, that spring would be 
over, and summer would have come once more, be- 
fore I should see his face again ! If I had known 
then what was before me, I never, never could have 
borne it, and yet the time has slipped by somehow, 
and after all, it is wonderful to think how far he has 
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gone in the time. The days have been so like each 
other ! And then I had always hope — ^hope and 
uncertainty! People find fault with thai; but it 
seems to me that the certainty which is so much 
bepraised would have been the death of me." 

" I am sure you have been patient," Daisie said, 
soothingly, " and, I sincerely hope," she, in a more 
conventional tone, added, " that for both your sakes 
there is some prospect of Mr. Fielding's speedy 
return. You have good news of him, have you 
not ? He will come home probably ere long, and 
then you will forget all your past troubles, and be 
all the happier for the contrast of the present with 
the gloomy time gone by." 

" Gloomy, indeed ! But, Miss Lysley, I do not 
think you are aware, as how indeed should you be, 
that I am at this moment one of the happiest 
women in the world. So very, very happy ! For 
my boy is coming home! Is come almost; for at 
any hour I may hear his voice outside the door — 
his step upon the stairs ! Oh, it is too much ! So 
very much more than I have lately dared to hope 
for; for I have been ill and weak. Miss Lysley, 
which must be my excuse for breaking down in this 
foolish, this most troublesome manner.^^ 

She tried to speak calmly, but the effort to choke 
back the hysterical sobs was beyond her power, and 
a flood of tears, which was welcomed by Daisie, as 
(on every account) a relief, completely broke down 
the slight barrier of reserve which had hitherto sub- 
sisted between them. 

"How kind 3^ou are, and how silly you must 
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think me ! gasped the poor woman, whose hand 
was still tenderly held in Margaret's, and who was 
beginning to feel a stronger leaning towards the 
winsome heiress than she would an hour before 
have thought possible. " And I have been keeping 
you here all this time, when the object of your 
visit was to see little Arthur. He is in the house, 
poor child, I am sure, for my sister Gerty is 
terribly nervous about the east wind, and " 

What more the timid lady would have ventured 
to say concerning Miss Gertrude Falconer and her 
prejudices Margaret Lysley was never destined to 
know, for the sudden entrance of the autocratic 
personage just alluded to put a speedy stop to the 
flow of Mrs. Fielding's conversation, and Daisie, 
between whom and the quondam beauty there was 
(as the saying is) " no love lost," would gladly, but 
for her promise to Maud Eashleigh, have at once 
made her escape from the house. 

On hearing from Miss Lysley of the motive of 
her visit, Miss Gerty sneered politely, — 

" So very kind of you to take that trouble ; but 
as Mrs. Eashleigh is expected in town the day after 
to-morrow, it is, I think, hardly worth while to 
disturb the child " 

" But I would not disturb him," persisted Mar- 
garet, "and I really promised. Mrs. Eashleigh 
quite expects to hear, from me to-morrow about 
Arthur, and she will think me so unkind if I do not 
keep my word." 

At this appeal. Miss Gertrude, with evident un- 
willingness, and with an evil expression on her still 
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tandsome face, condescended to ring the bell, and 
to command that Master Eashleigh might be sent 
for to see a visitor. 

" He need not be dressed ; there is no one here 
that signifies," was the remark which followed on 
her order to the footman ; and Daisie, though she 
despised herself for the feeling, was young and 
foolish enough to be both galled and angered by 
the insulting words. 

Although only a few days had elapsed since 
Margaret had seen the heir-apparent to Mr, Rash- 
leigh*s property and estates, she was dismayed at 
the change for the worse which had taken place in 
the little fellow's appearance. Being totally inex- 
perienced in nursery matters she had yet to learn 
how rapidly the maladies of growing children 
develop themselves, and how prompt should be 
the measures taken for their relief. Save in his 
mother's eyes, Atty had never been either a pretty 
or an attractive child. His head was large, and he 
had none of the breadth of chest, which in plump 
healthy children of four years old takes ofiF from 
the " top heavy " appearance which a child's well 
developed pericranium is apt to give. His limbs, 
too, were small and flaccid-^smaller, even, Margaret 
thought, as she passed her hand over the tiny and 
almost fleshless arms, than she had thought them 
when last that small heir to great estates had 
leant feebly against her knee, and fixed his large, 
piteous hazel eyes upon her kindly face. 

" He is ill, I am sure," she said to Mrs. Fielding, 

^' his hands are so burning hot, poor child, and he 
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looks even worse than he did when I saw him 
last." 

" On the contrary,*' put in Gertrude, rudely ; 
" he looks very much better. The doctor says he 
has got worm fever, and that he ought to go into 
the country, so, as Mr. Eashleigh has determined to 
remain for two months in London, I have decided 
to take a lodging at Eichmond, and the child will 
go with us there to-morrow. If your friend. Miss 
Lysley, can tear herself from Paris, perhaps we 
may have the pleasure of her company occasionally; 
but from what we hear, Mrs. Eashleigh has just 
now too many other interests to occupy her mind, 
for her child to have much chance of exciting her 
feelings." 

Margaret's colour rose to her cheek at this cruel 
calumny. "How can you," she exclaimed, **say 
such false, such cruel things, of Mrs. Eashleigh ? 
She loves little Atty dearly — far more deariy than 
you would ever be able to understand.'' 

" Possibly, for there are many things which some 
married ladies do, and feel, which are, I confess, 
quite beyond my comprehension. You^ of course. 
Miss Lysley, if what we hear of your engagement to 
Mr. Travers is true, can hardly do less than defend, 
to the best of your ability, both him and her." 

Before Margaret could reply to this wholly unex- 
pected attack, the low-toned voice — a shade more 
self-asserting than was its wont — made itself heard 
protestingly. 

" Oh Gertrude," she said, " I doiiH think we 
ought to say anything to Miss Lysley about what 
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we heard. Miss Garnett wanted you, if you 
remember, to promise not to mention what she 
wrote." 

" As people generally do, I have observed," Mar- 
garet remarked, with dignity, " when in their reve- 
lations they are conscious of overstepping the 
bounds of truth ;" and then, as she rose to go, the 
heiress of Danes Cross made her little parting 
speech to her enemy, " you are justified. Miss 
Falconer," she said, ** in supposing that I have a 
right to feel interested in all that concerns Mr. 
Travers. I have promised to become his wife, and 
it is, therefore, neither right nor fitting that I 
should remain where his name is mentioned with 
disrespect." She held out . her hand to Mrs. 
Fielding, as she spoke, and then, with a sweeping 
curtsey, made good her retreat before Miss Ger- 
trude had sufficiently recovered from her astonish- 
ment to reply. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MES. LYSLEY^S LECTURE. 

"Mankind," so said Sydney Smith, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that he included womankind 
in the generic term, " are always happier for havinfc 
been happy ; so that, if you make them happy now, 
you make them happy twenty years hence, by the 
memory of it." This assertion is certainly some-^ 
what at variance with Dante's view of the same 
subject, but it does not therefore follow that either 
poet or parson should have been in the wrong. 
Autres temps, autres moeurg. The world wags more 
briskly now than it did three centuries ago, and 
our ideas of what happiness consists in have under- 
gone some slight modifications since the days when 
the grand Italian oracle informed us in immortal 
verse what was the greatest mental misery that man 
could experience here below. 

Is it probable that, without being aware of it,^ 
Margaret Lysley agreed with the sentiment quoted 
above. Nature had blessed, or cursed her, as the 
case may be, with a sanguine turn of mind, and an 
indisposition to look far beyond the present. She 
was not (and there are many persons in the world 
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who have the same defect) mentally long-sighted, 
and, this being so, she was too often satisfied with 
the condition of things as they lay within her range 
of vision. For the time being, the sun, within that 
range, shone brightlj^ and if apr&s was to come 
le deluge, why, sufficient to the day, so, perhaps, 
might have thought this young woman, who had 
never yet been taught by bitter experience to be 
wise, would be the evil thereof. 

Taking into consideration Daisie's total ignorance 
of the wicked world and its ways, to say nothing of 
her perfect confidence in her friend's virtue and 
her lover's truth, it is not surprising that the hints, 
broad as they were, which Miss Falconer had 
thrown out concerning those two, in her opinion, 
shamefully slandered individuals, should have gone 
for next to nothing. But, even though she had 
been inclined to give some credence to that 
" spiteful old maid's " words, there was the counter- 
acting influence of Courteney's presence and devo- 
tion, a devotion so much more heart-satisfying 
than any to which he had hitherto accustomed 
his betrothed, that she 'was, perhaps, justified 
in considering any, efven the most transitory of 
infidelities, on his part, as in the last degree im- 
possible. There being few subjects, greatly as 
Margaret showed herself inclined to yield to her 
lover's judgment in all things, on which they were 
more thoroughly agreed, than on the merits and 
graces of" dear" Maud Eashleigh, they were both in- 
expressibly delighted, though, (perhaps Courteney's 
satisfaction was just a leetle less real than Mar- 
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garet's) at the prospect of Mrs. Eashleigh's frequent 
visits to Eichmond; the only untoward circum- 
stance connected with those visits being, in simple 
Daisie's opinion, the wretched state of little Arthur's 
health. 

** You can have no idea how miserably he looks," 
the girl said, more than once, to Travers — said so, 
in short, till something in Courteney's manner 
made her feel that the love of, and pity for, sick 
children had less than no place within his breast. 
I think that the conviction that so it was, threw a 
momentary chill over Margaret's feelings towards 
her lover — a half-unconscious looking forward to 
the time when she herself, a newly-made mother, 
should in her first " prime of bliss '* watch for some 
signs of tenderness towards her babe from Aim, 
and watch in vain — oppressed her spirits, and 
caused a wish (an ephemeral one, it is true, but 
still it was a wish) that Courteney were, in some 
respects, a different man, to cross her brain. But 
to look forward, except to blissful, sunny prospects, 
was not, as I have said, just then to the taste of 
happy Margaret Lysley. She was growing, and 
the transformation was not to her advantage, to see 
with the eyes, and hear with the ears, and even, to 
a certain degree, to feel with the heart of the lover, 
who, despite of his worldly knowledge and of the 
flash and dash by which poor Margaret had been 
so long dazzled and deceived, was in most respects 
infinitely her inferior. The glamour, which fancy, 
still more than love, threw over all that was con- 
nected with Courty Travers, caused her to imagine 
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that all he did and said was wisest, discreetest, 
hest. Nor did the evil end here, for Margaret, 
under the eyes of her fastidious betrothed, and 
guided by his well-known tastes and habits, grew 
ashamed of qualities with which she had before 
been satisfied, and of principles which in her heart 
she knew to be right. Amongst the specialities 
hitherto undreamt of in Margaret's nature, but 
which were developed and brought to light by 
circumstances — her close association with Travers 
especially — that were contingent on her sudden 
change of fortune, one of the most remarkable was, 
as I have before said, her lavish and even reckless 
expenditure of money, which, as Mrs. Lysley did 
not scruple frequently to declare, was a habit 
** caught *' from the Attache. 

" I really wonder/' she said one day to Margaret 
(it was about a week after the mother and daughter 
had changed their liondon apartments for a delight- 
ful suite of rooms overlooking the silvery river and 
the most beautiful green meadows that England 
has to show), ** I really wonder, Margaret, what 
possesses you to spend money in the way you do. 
No fortune can stand it long ! It is ordering this, 
and giving away that! Charitable contributions 
here, and horses at four hundred guineas the pair 
there, and all, I verily believe, to please that penni- 
less, extravagant Mr. Travers." 

" Not all, mother," laughed Daisie, *' I am afraid 
that Courteney cares very little about the well- 
doing of the hospital for idiots, or whether or not 
there are any places for parish children, where the 
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poor little wretches may stand some chance of not 
being allowed to die of neglect and starvation." 

^' I suppose he thinks, as I do, that there are 
proper people appointed to look after that kind of 
thing, and that if they fail in their duty, it is not 
for private individuals, and especially not for a 
lady, and a young woman like you, to interfere in 
the matter.^' 

'^ But mother, that is a question of opinion, and 
of one's own individual conscience. If my con- 
science tells me, which it does, that out of my 
superfluities, it is my bounden duty to give, in order 
that some at least of the pressing wants of our 
miserable " lower orders " may be relieved, why, I 
shall commit a crime, at least so it appears to me, 
if I turn a deaf ear to the dictates of my conscience. 
It may be selfishness and cowardice, indeed I am 
pretty sure that they are both at the bottom of 
what looks so nice and generous; for I confess 
that I do shrink from the idea of being even in the 
very least degree, and in the most round-about 
way, responsible for the deaths and miseries of the 
poor.'' 

Any thing brighter, and less to outward appear- 
ance like a self-sacrificing ascetic than the fair 
Daisie at that moment seemed, it would have been 
hard to find. Dressed in the prettiest, and most 
becoming of mourning demi-toilettes, her perfect 
throat and arms adorned with oriental onyx gems 
(rare, as well as rich in their massive setting, for 
they were the choice of Courteney Travers, who, to 
do him justice, would gladly have had the power 
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to present (on tick) to his fair fiancee the valuable 
trinkets with which it was the pleasure of both to 
see her decked), with the colour in her sometimes 
rather too pale cheek, deepened not alone by the 
warmth of argument, but by the thundery atmo- 
sphere of the coming summer night, Margaret 
Lysley might well have been classed ai3[iongst those 
exceptional beings of one of whom the poet of old 
remarked : — 

" If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look in her face, and you'll forget them all.'* 

Fortunately (or unfortunately, as the case may 
be), it not unfrequently happens, that the lovely^ 
young lady's next of kin, and especially those placed 
in authority over her, are not apt to experience to any 
great extent the species of oblivion above alluded 
to. With them, ruby lips are a poor apology for 
folly, and soft blue eyes, however exquisitely shaded 
by their long curled lashes, plead in vain for accept- 
ance as substitutes for good behaviour. 

In the case of the widow and her daughter, the 
former was by no means so blinded by her child's^ 
manifold attractions that she could not see, and 
that pretty clearly, too, the evil influence of her 
threatened son-in-law over the girl's ductile mind. 
She was no casuist, and moreover, there was a 
something of stereotyped magnanimity about Mar- 
garet's self-justification, which in defiance of the 
counter evidence of the some few hundred pounds' 
worth of jewellery which were lavished on Daisie'& 
attractive person, for the moment checked, as re- 
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garded Miss Lysley's benefactions to the very poor, 
the energy of her mother's reasoning. 

" You will have it your own way, of course,'' she 
said, with one of those conventional sighs, which 
have never yet, since sighs were known, extracted 
from their hearer the very faintest sympathising 
response. " But one thing I must say, and that is, 
that I hope you will think a little^ and will consult 
some of your friends at least, before you give any- 
thing to those wretched O'Shauglinesseys. A 
clergyman with ten children ! As if the little that 
you either could or would give (you see that I think 
you foolish enough for anything), would be able to 
do them the slightest real good. And then to talk 
of their relationship to your poor father! So 
shamelessly pushing ! The man may be a fourth 
cousin, once removed, but he can be nothing nearer, 
and on the strength of that to write a begging 
letter to 3'ou — ^the man ought to be ashamed of 
himself " 

" Perhaps he was, poor fellow ! " Margaret said, 
j)ityingly, " but if so, it was a false shame, for 
surely in the distress of those he loved he might 
have found an excuse, even to his own pride, for 
doing that which I could see by the tone of his 
letter must have been very painful to him. Beggars 
mustn't be choosers, you know, mother; if it were 
otherwise, I can quite understand that this poor 
man would have elected, as the Yankees say, to 
have ten thousand a year as we have " 

" But which we shan't have long, if you go on as 
you've begun ; but about this Irish parson, it will 
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be too bad if you give him more than a pound or 
so. I dare say the fault is half his own. He has 
lived beyond his income, as all Irish people do, and 
has brought up his children (who, of course, have 
all been spoiled), to be just as unprincipled as he is 
himself." 

Margaret laughed. " Really, mother, you are, 
I must say, a little too hard upon this poor man, 
of whom you know nothing worse than that he 
married a penniless wife, and has a * long wake 
family.' He may be weak — we most of us are, I 
think, and he may also be wicked, but that, I think, 
is less likely. However, even supposing him to be 
both, I see no reason (but on the contrary, per- 
ceive exactly the reverse), why T, being rich, should 
shut my heart and my purse against these aflBicted 
people. If the parents, who are so tried and broken- 
hearted now, have been weak, extravagant, or, 
as you say, unprincipled, am I, who have never 
been tempted as they have been, to set myself up 
as their judge, and act towards them, as I trust 
neither God nor man will ever act towards me ? 
And then, who knows ? Poverty is often such a cruel 
and remorseless tempter, the sons or daughters of 
this unhappy gentleman, nay, the very man him- 
self, might, in default of timely aid, be led to 
commit some fault, some crime, from which I, or 
others as rich as I, might by *a stitch in time,' 
have saved him. Dear mother," continued Daisie, 
eagerly, while tears of deep and genuine feeling 
rose unbidden to her eyes, " believe me, when I 
say that the possession of wealth entails a terrible 
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amount of responsibility, and I sometimes wish — 
but, no, I cannot in truth say that, for then I 
should not perhaps be hoping to be Courteney's 
wife ; but I do wish, and pray too, earnestly some- 
times, that I may do my duty in the station in 
life in which it has pleased God to call me. I 
know I am foolish, and giddy, and fond of show, 
-and all that, but I mean to do right — and God 
helping me," she added, solemnly, " I will do so." 

Mrs. Lysley vouchsafed no reply to this rather 
unexpectedly solemn end to the discussion. Hap- 
pily for Daisie (who had not yet become sufficiently 
emancipated from her former habits of filial sub- 
mission to confess the truth), the widow was as yet 
in blissful ignorance of the fact, that before the 
^* Irish parson's '* letter had been in her possession 
an hour, she had enclosed a cheque on her banker 
for 601., " to relieve her distant cousins' most press- 
ing necessities." Mrs. Lysley was also behindhand 
in her toilette arrangements for the evening, and 
could afford to waste no more time on Mr. O'Shaugh- 
nessey and his family cravings. Mrs. Eashleigh, 
moreover, together with three other guests — of 
whom more anon — were expected to a late dinner, 
and seeing that her daughter's friend was freshly 
arrived from Paris, and must, therefore, be " well 
up " in the fashions of the hour, she (the widow,) 
naturally desired to cut as good a figure as possible 
on the occasion: She was not what she would her- 
self have called a " dressy woman," but the gown 
and the appurtenances thereof, which in her foolish 
female rivalry the quinquagenarian lady dinned 
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that evening would, with good management, have 
kept the young ravens at Kilbeg Parsonage in 
good food and sufficient clothing for the next three 
months at the very least. 




CHAPTER V. 

HARVEY MAKES HIMSELF USEFUL. 

The day arrived at last, the day so feverishly 
longed for, when the wanderer's long expected 
return caused his mother's heart to sing for joy, and 
brought brighter and more hopeful smiles to her 
gentle face than had been seen there for many a 
day. But almost ere that song of joy had died 
away into the sober certainty of waking bliss, the 
long-suffering woman learned the distressing fact, 
that her happiness in her recovered treasure was 
to be but transient, for that it was the intention of 
her "boy'* to wander again a-field in search of 
fortune. It was then, when Harvey was about 
voluntarily to give her pain unutterable, that the 
widow realised, for the first time, the bitter truth — 
one, over which so many mothers have, since sons 
and mothers were, shed such floods of unavailing 
tears — the truth, namely, that the time must come 
when their feelings, their tender hopes and pitying 
fears are as nothing to those in whose well being 
their hearts have been so long wrapped up ; nothing, 
because the time has come when the strength of 
human passions has attained to its full and perilous 
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height — nothing, because it is nature's law that 
self should ever be paramount in the human breast, 
paramount alike in the son, who claims and desires 
to be free, and in the mother who for her happiness, 
her comfort, would keep the loved one near her, and 
moreover would probably be thankful if in his case 
the ordinary course of nature might be changed, in 
order that he, in whom all her care was centred, 
should rest satisfied with the love of one, who, 
according to the common course of human events, 
must eventually leave her, like the " Last Eose of 
Summer in this bleak world alone ! " Harvey had 
deemed it best, for, after the fashion of all " quick 
spirits," he rebelled against the " hanging over his 
head " of anything approaching to a scene, that his 
mother should learn without delay the trouble that 
was in store for her. That the blow would be a ter- 
rible one he was well aware, and as Harvey loved his 
only remaining parent well and dutifully, he dealt it 
to her with as much gentleness as it was in his 
power to assume. To " assume," inasmuch as this 
young searcher after independence, had, if the truth 
must be told, lost in the rough work, which had 
in it the making of a man, not a little of the softness 
both of speech and maniier, which had in earlier 
youth been his characteristic. It might be, too, that 
the heart, which, when he had been a " foolish, fond 
young man," he had given to the girl, who then, 
though younger, had been less susceptible, and more 
worldly wise than he, had been through disappoint- 
ment and mortification and by contact with the 
cold, the calculating, and the base, hardened into a 
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closer, firmer fibre, one through which it was less 
easy than it had been of yore, for the milk of human 
kindness to penetrate and render malleable. 

As Harvey had prognosticated, Mrs. Fielding 
bore very ill the intelligence that, before many weeks 
should have passed over his head, the returned 
wanderer, he whose lengthened absence she had 
mourned in sackcloth and ashes, hoped to be on his 
way to the New World, there, on an estate purchased 
for a fabulously small sum from a ruined Southern 
gentleman, to lay, as he firmly believed^ the founda- 
tion of a fortune. 

"You see, dear mother," Harvey said, and he 
spoke with the pleasant confidence of one well 
assured that his arguments were too valid for con- 
tradiction, " you see, that with the best intentions 
on the part of most of the firm (I won't say of all, 
for there is one, I won't mention names, because it 
would not, for old Haggerstone's sake, be right, but 
with the best intentions on almost all hands) we are 
still dreadfully in debt ; I call it debt, because I, 
for one, shall never feel satisfied till every just claim 
against us is liquidated. Why, mother, there are 
poor women, widows some of them with families^ 
who are at this moment, I won't say defraudedy 
although they, poor simple souls, doubtless con- 
sider that so it is, but deprived of half their pro- 
perty by the failure of our house of business. Ten 
shillings in the pound is the maximum of dividend 
which we at present are able to guarantee, 'but in 
my opinion, it is a case of conscience, of course, (but 
the law being, according to my thinking, deficient). 
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one must carry it (the case I mean) to the Court 
where there is no Term Time, and from which there 
is no appeal; in my opinion, then, the defaulters 
have no right to call even a single sixpence their 
own as long as there exists a man, woman, or child 
who can prove .that they (the Firm) are in their 
debt/' 

" And you are actually going thousands of miles 
away to work for people who have been brought 
into trouble by no fault of yours, and who will never 
thank you; for I know," (added this experienced 
judge of the weakness of human nature), " how un- 
grateful people are, and that they will take all you 
have done as only a matter of course." 

*' Which will prove," said Harvey, good-humour- 
edly, " that they have a better opinion of human 
nature than you, dear mother, appear to entertain ; " 
and then, perceiving that the widow, among whose 
good gifts the power of close consecutive thought 
could not with any truth be numbered, looked puzzled 
by his remark, he added, " I do not see that it is at 
all a case for gratitude, however much of hard, 
rough work I may have to do in their behalf, these 
hitherto greatly aggrieved creditors of ours will 
receive no more than is their just and lawful due. 
I grant you that there is nothing especially inspirit- 
ing in the task I have set myself to perform. The 
losers by Haggerstone's failure are total strangers 
to me. They will not, probably, as you justly 
observed, feel one whit more kindly towards me, for 
having simply done^ my duty, even should they, 

which is not by any means a necessary consequence, 
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ever be informed of what I own to you is a not very 
agreeable banishment ; and after all/' he continued, 
a little sadly, " I may be deceiving myself, I may be 
imagining a field for energy and enterprise where 
none actually exists, and if so, if I am doomed, as 
thousands of sanguine men have been before me, to 
disappointment, I can only fall back upon the satis- 
faction of having done my best, and * taken in ' no 
one save myself." 

It is needless to dwell, either on the widow's 
grief and arguments, or on the pleading looks which 
dwelt with touching wistfulness on her recovered 
treasure. It was long before she could be con- 
vinced that every attempt to turn Harvey from his 
adopted course would prove unavailing ; indeed, it 
required rather a hard saying, and one not easy to 
be borne from the would-be truant's lips, to induce 
the unhappy mother to give over what Harvey men- 
tally termed " worrying him." 

" Mother," he said one day, provoked thereto by 
the sight of many tears, and by the long listening 
to arguments which had been worn threadbare by 
constant use, "if you go on in this way, if you 
won't be reasonable, and try to make the best 
of what must be, I shall begin to regi'et that I 
did not leave my bones in China. I have quite 
enough to bother me without your making it all 
worse ! " 

The poor lady was silent after this. Had the 
speaker been any other than her own Harvey, who 
in her eyes could do no wrong, she would have 
thought him hard and cruel. It may be, too, that 
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the troubled man himself may have had some such 
feeling, when he saw her turn away in silence ; not 
angrily, that he knew was impossible; but like some 
chidden, faithful dog, which had received chastise- 
ment at the hand it loved. 

But if Harvey did secretly reproach himself for 
his hasty words, he made no sign that so it was, and 
ere long both parties, as is frequently the case when 
common sense is brought upon the scene of action,, 
were the better, if not, indeed, the happier, for this 
small outbreak of filial rebellion. 

The intelligence of Margaret's abandonment of 
Hillsea, for the splendours of Danes Gross, of her 
declared engagement to Travers, and of the " dash " 
she was " cutting,*' had yet, when Harvey Fielding, 
the day after his arrival in England, folded his 
mother, in the Richmond lodging-house parlour, to 
his heart, to be imparted to him. On the return, 
after the lengthened absence of a near and intimate 
relation, it is hard to say whether, making due 
allowance for diflference of sex and age, the im- 
parters of, or the questioner concerning recent news 
is the more eager and loquacious of the two. It 
was speedily ascertained by the three ladies, who 
(for " poor Emma " was neither rich, nor indepen- 
dent spirited enough to contrive that her first meet- 
ing with her long absent son should be differently 
and more sentimentally arranged), were all on the 
spot to hail, in various degrees of cordiality, his 
anxiously expected advent, that none of the highly 
interesting events, above alluded to, had, as yet, 
reached his ears. 
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" You would hardly,** Miss Falconer said, " know 
the Lysleys again if you were to see them 
now/* 

" Perhaps," rejoined Harvey, drily, " they might 
not do me the honour to recognise your humble 
servant.** 

" Absurd ! You know what I mean. They are so 
* got up,' that's all. They say the fortune is double 
what everybody thought.'* 

" That's odd, too. Fortunes generally get about 
fifty per cent, smaller, instead of larger, when they 
come to be regularly totted up.** 

" I don't know what you mean by Hotted up,* ** 
said Gertrude, " I can't pretend to understand 
mercantile phrases, but the long and the short is 
that the girl is no end of an heiress, and gives her- 
self tremendous airs accordingly.** 

"Do you think she does?'' asked the widow, 
who would, if she had dared, have put in a good 
word for the young heiress, who, with so much to 
turn her head, was, to Mrs. Fielding's thinking, at 
least, singularly unaffected and unpretentious. " I 
am surprised at your cq.lling Miss Lysley — ^what 
shall I call it — conceited ? or ** 

" Bumptious ? " suggested Harvey, mildly, but 
his mother rejected the ugly sounding word indig- 
nantly. 

" Oh Harvey, dear, how can you ? Such a man*s 
expression, and so very unsuited to Margaret ! I 
have met her several times since we came to Rich- 
mond. She walks early, under the hill, among the 
trees, you know, with such a darling little ' dog 
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We began talking about him one morning, and I 
thought her so very nice." 

" Nice, of course she's nice," sneered Miss Fal- 
coner. "Every one is who happens to have ten 
thousand a year, and '^ 

"No incumbrances," put in Harvey. "But I 
fancied. Aunt Gerty, that you implied just now that 
Miss Lysley was tremendously nasty " 

"Nasty! Good gracious, Harvey! What can 
possess you to put such a word as that into my 
mouth ? " 

" I beg your pardon, I suppose I am stupid ; 
living so long among the Chinese, perhaps, may 
have made me worse than I was before. I thought 
that nasty was the converse of nice, and in my 
opinion it is anything but nice for a young lady, 
because she happens to grow rich, to give herself 
* tremendous airs.' " 

Miss Falconer hardly knew how to frame her 
reply. She had rather hoped, and certainly in- 
tended to gratify her nephew by speaking dis- 
paragingly of the girl, who, as she was well aware, 
had, in the days of his unripe manhood, treated his 
love, if not with scorn, at any rate with the neglect 
and want of observance, which are doubtless of 
themselves offences (on the lady's side) quite suffi- 
cient to account for after heart-burnings, and even 
dislike, on the part of unsuccessful suitors; im- 
pressed with the idea that Harvey would take a 
certain pleasure in hearing Margaret attacked, 
" Aunt Gerty," had decidedly out-stepped the 
bounds of truth, and low as the heiress stood in her 
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own good graces, for the reason, chiefly, that Miss 
Lysley was the friend and ally of the woman who 
had 80 long been the thorn in the side, and the 
Mordecai at the gate, of this well preserved demoi- 
selle a marier, the latter did not at that auspicious 
meeting care to interrupt the family harmony by 
taking up the cudgel against the absent one. 

" Well, perhaps it is rather unfair to say that she 
gives herself airs," rejoined Miss Falconer, musingly. 
" It may be only awkwardness, poor thing, and not 
knowing quite how to behave herself; and then that 
odious, impertinent Mr. Travers, has, of course, 
made her think that it is the right thing to be 'fine.' 
Of course, you know, Harvey, that she is regularly 
engaged to him now ? " 

" I thought that Miss Lysley's engagement dated 
from nearly four years ago," said Harvey, calmly. 
He had as much command over his countenance as 
a woman might under similar circumstances have 
displayed, but his pulses, for all that his face was so 
impassive, beat a few degrees more rapidly as he 
made his quiet retort. 

"Oh, that was nothing, just an affair of amuse- 
ment for him " 

" Or," said Clara, who, though not so sharp-witted 
as her sister, sometimes put in a word that was not 

* 

a little to the purpose, " or, (as many persons who 
know Mr. Travers' aflairs well, thought likely), he 
kept Miss Daisie in his eye as a pis aller. She had 
ten thousand pounds, as every one knew, for I am 
sure it was dinned into our ears enough, and the 
time, if report speaks truth, was coming on pretty 
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fast, when this fine lover of hers would find himself 
obliged to take what he could get, and be thankful.'' 

" And when is the marriage to take place ? " 
asked Harvey. " Not immediately, I suppose. Poor 
Cuddy's death is recent still, and a decent interval 
will be necessary, I consider, between the degluti- 
tion of * funeral baked meats,' and the setting out of 
the marriage table." 

" I didn't hear anything about baked meats at 
the poor young man's funeral," said Clara, whose 
Shakspearian education had been slightly neglected. 
" Was there any account of it in the papers ? You 
never told me that you saw anything of the kind, 
Gerty, and as I donH look into the Post myself, 
I lose everything worth reading." 

They all laughed a little at this sally, but partly 
owing to a general impression that Aunt Clara 
was too old to learn, she was put off by Gertrude 
saying, in her lively way, — 

" Don't mind what he says. Dear. It is only his 
nonsense. No — I don't fancy — to tell you the 
truth, that the marriage will come off immediately. 
The young lady looks so intensely delighted with 
the present state of things, and then the Jews, 
and all the other people to whom it is said — mind 
I do not profess to know anything about the 
matter — that Mr. Travers owes such sums upon 
sums of money, will be quite willing to wait, hat 
in hand, now that it is certain that their debtor 
is going to pay them off out of the large fortune of 
his bride." 

Harvey Fielding reflected long and sadly, and^ 
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I fear — for he was far indeed from being that " per- 
fect monster which the world ne'er saw'* — a little 
enviously on the intelligence concerning Margaret 
which his relations had imparted to him. Coolly 
and with apparent unconcern as he had spoken 
of Miss Lysley's betrothal, he felt in his inmost 
heart a veritable shock at the realisation of that 
^vil which had before been hanging — a cloud it 
is true, but still a shapeless and almost unbelieved 
in one — over his head. He would have stoutly 
rebelled, the Searcher of all Hearts could alone 
have told with what degree of justification for his 
resistance^ against the accusation, had such been 
brought against him, of feeling more sorely in this 
matter for the reason that Margaret's riches would 
have enabled him, had his lines fallen into the 
pleasant places of which Courteney Travers had 
a right to vaunt himself, he (Harvey) would, instead 
of being doomed to wander forth again " amongst 
unknown men, in lands beyond the sea," be en- 
abled to live as a rich man may, amongst the 
known and congenial of his kind, in the country 
which gave him birth. So long a period had 
elapsed since Harvey's love fever was at its height 
that there was naturally, at the time of which I 
write, a cooling down, an exhaustion, so to speak, 
of the heat and fervour of his passion. Change 
besides, with constant and exciting employment, 
had wrought their healthy and normal work upon 
his mind and memory. He had almost concluded, 
and he was justified in so concluding, that his 
love for Margaret was among the dreams and 
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visions of a long forgotten past ; when lo ! at the 
mere mention of her name, her name that is as 
connected with " another/' he felt how imperfect 
had been the work he had thought so effectually 
completed, and with that feeling Harvey began to 
despise himself, as he had never in his lifetime 
done before. 

Could it be, he asked himself, that he, who 
valued himself on his independence of all ex- 
traneous influences, on his strength of will, his free- 
dom from any of the perilous weaknesses which 
he had learned to contemn in others, could be 
subject to the like pitiable infirmities, and be 
doomed to undergo the same wretched trials 
as were endured by the " fools" he saw around 
him. 

Whether this question was one which could or 
could not be answered in the affirmative, was a 
matter which Harvey had very soon an opportunity 
of deciding. That opportunity occurred on the 
day following his return, and when he was least 
expecting the "proof" to which his feelings were 
about to be put. It was late in the afternoon, 
some hours after the early dinner, which was an 
institution (as is often the case in exclusively 
female families of small means) with the Falconer 
household, and Harvey, not knowing precisely what 
to do with himself and his time, sauntered up the 
hill and through the iron gates into the park. 
The trees, the grand old oaks, which are the glory 
of that right royal spot, were in the first beauty 
of their spring time verdure, and as he strolled 
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slowly on he crushed beneath his feet the opening 
fronds of the abundant bracken, filling his nostrils 
thereby with a faint yet peculiar odour, which bore 
him back to certain happy days — most happy, as 
seen through the vista of sorrow-dimmed years — 
when a schoolboy, at home for the holidays, he 
went bird-nesting in the woods near Hillsea, and 
caught minnows (with the primitive adjunct of a 
worm and a crooked pin) in the little trout-stream 
that ran gurgling, now seen, now hid, through 
the broad and beautiful domain of the Bashleighs 
of Woodringham. He had forgotten, so swift and 
easy is the spirit's flight, that he was other than 
that same uncouth, over-indulged lad, whose will 
was law to his widowed mother, and who, as he could 
now plainly perceive, had run as good a chance of 
becoming a detestable member of society as do 
the majority of those unlucky lads who, blessed 
with high spirits and some quickness of parts, are 
reared by idolising parents not only in the belief 
that they are perfect, but that a benignant fate, 
recognising their claim to the good things of this 
world, had placed betimes between their infant 
lips that priceless talisman— id est, a " silver 
spoon/' 

With the memories of the past crowding thickly 
round him, Harvey Fielding, for the more luxurious 
indulgence in the companionship of the spirits he 
had evoked, threw himself on a wooden bench, 
placed for the convenience of '* the public " under 
a spreading oak, and gave himself up to retro- 
spective thought. Silence, deep and almost im- 
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pressive reigned in the air, which, laden with the 
acrid perfume of ten thousand May blossoms, 
fanned the bronzed cheek of the returned wayfarer. 
The silence, joined to that strangely penetrating 
scent, made him feel sick at heart. He was about 
so soon to be alone ! Alone, where no white haw- 
thorn flowers could speak to him of days gone by, 
of the big old tree whose branches shadowed the 
dark pool at home — the home which he, perchance> 
might never, never see again ! 

He was roused from his reverie by the sound 
of carriage wheels slowly approaching the place 
where he sat. His resting place was within a few 
yards of the " drive," and the occupants of the 
vehicle, which was a low phaeton drawn by two 
handsome brown " steppers," at once perceived his 
presence, when a turn in the road brought him 
within sight. 

"Oh Courteney!" exclaimed the lady (who was 
none other than Margaret Lysly) to her companion 
and charioteer, " stop one moment, please, I am 
sure that the person sitting on the bench there 
is Mr. Fielding — Harvey Fielding. His mother 
told me that she expected him. Oh, do stop ! " 
and Margaret, in her anxiety to effect her object, 
laid her hand half unconsciously (for it was a 
liberty which she would not intentionally have 
taken) upon the reins. Thus urged, Travers had 
no choice but to obey. That he did so — very much 
d contre coeur — was however manifested by the 
impatient jerk with which he checked the spirited 
animals he drove, throwing them well-nigh on 
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their haunches, as they came to a sudden stop 
within haU of Harvey's chosen seat. 

"Are you sure you have got hold of the right 
man ? *' he asked, sarcastically ; " you could only 
have seen his back, and the shoulders of one ill- 
dressed man are, in my opinion, very much like 
the shoulders of another.*' 

Margaret was beginning a half indignant defence 
of her old acquaintance when she was prevented 
by Harvey himself, who, almost simultaneously 
with Courteney's last words, rose from his seat and 
walked quickly towards the carriage. By Travers* 
desire the engaged pair had set forth on their quiet 
drive unattended by a servant ; Courteney had no 
idea, he said, of a confounded flunkey hearing 
every word he chose to say, and as Daisie's con- 
fidence in her lover's powers of coachmanship was 
unbounded, they were, as I before said, tete-d-tete 
behind the rather fiery steeds, for the purchase 
of which Margaret had, only a few days before, 
given a cheque for a sum so large that it had, by 
its magnitude, struck dismay into the breast of 
her more prudent parent. 

They had driven very slowly, at little more 
indeed than footpace, for there was no one pre- 
sent before whom Courteney cared to show off his 
powers as a Jehu, and Margaret was well content 
to prolong the happy solitude a deux which she 
was so greatly enjoying. 

" I never saw quieter brutes," Courteney had more 
than once observed, " one might as well drive a 
pair of donkeys," and internally he half regretted 
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that the four hundred guinea pair behind which he 
expected sometimes to sit, had not something more 
of " the devil " in their high-bred, gallant natures*^ 
But in deciding that the magnificent animals, which 
would soon by right of conquest be his, were 
spiritless and dull, Travers made the not un- 
common mistake of confounding gentleness with 
poverty of spirit, and patience with lack of energy 
to rebel; for that Miss Lysley's beautiful horses 
were far from resembling in character the animals 
to which Courteney had contemptuously compared 
them, was evidenced by the very decided manner 
in which they resented their new master's dealings- 
towards them. The mouths of both were sensitive 
and " light," and although a lady's delicate hand 
might have driven them with safety, the rough 
" pulling up" of Courteney's stronger arm made the 
hot high blood within their veins boil angrily. 

With one eye fixed upon the restless, fidgety steeds, 
who certainly would have been the better for some 
one " at their heads," Harvey made his rather 
ceremonious salutations. He had, even before the 
sudden stoppage of the carriage, recognised in the 
girl whose eager action had attracted his notice, the 
only woman whom he had ever really longed to call 
his own ; and, although it was a sore trial to him 
to meet her thus, to meet her with the fact of her 
being virtually another man's property, insolently 
blazoned before his eyes, yet Harvey happily found 
himself equal to the occasion, and was enabled 
(notwithstanding the jealous hatred to his suc- 
cessful rival which very naturally at that critical 
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moment awoke to life within his breast) to take 
Margaret's offered hand, and to utter his con- 
ventional greeting without betraying any external 
signs of emotion. 

" When did you arrive ? " 
" The day before yesterday." 
" How happy Mrs. Fielding must be ! " 
** Have you been taking a long drive ? " 
" Oh yes ! for hours ! The day is so very 
beautiful ! Quite summer — ^is it not ? " 

Whilst these few sentences, trivial and uninter- 
resting ones enough, were being spoken on the near 
side of the low phaeton, Travers, looking straight 
before him, was taking advantage of the restiveness 
of the horses to ignore, as long as possible, the 
presence near them of Margaret's, by him, much 
contemned acquaintance. 

** So, ho ! Boy ! Quiet now, and be hanged to 
you ! " expostulated the charioteer, and then (ad- 
dressing the lady this time) he added, " When 
you've finished your conversation, Margaret, we 
may as well move on. The horses' noses are 
towards the stable, and they won't stand here much 
longer." 

" Allow me ! " said Harvey. " The brutes want 
some one at their heads," and, suiting the action to 
the words, he sprung forward and laid his hand on 
the rein of the " near " horse. The result of this 
(as Travers afterwards denominated it) " confounded 
liberty" was, however, widely different from what 
he had expected. Courteney, whose temper hap- 
pened to be at that moment still less under control 
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than were those of the quadrupeds he had under- 
taken to coerce, was furious at an interference which 
was, however, considering the circumstances of the 
case, not only justifiable, but praiseworthy, for the 
horses, fretted by opposition and by the flies innu- 
merable which were pricking with intent to wound 
their glossy sides, had begun to plunge madly under 
the hands which appeared to be hardly able much 
longer to control the impetuosity of Margaret's 
" terribly high-bred cattle." 

Harvey threw one glance at the young girl's face, 
and saw that it was deadly pale. 

"Jump out. Miss Lysley," he said, calmly; 
"but take your time, I can hold them till you 
are safe." 

" The devil you can ! " burst forth Travers, and 
then, with a cut of bis driving-whip, which Harvey 
narrowly escaped sharing, he reminded the bewil- 
dered animals who was in reality their master. 

" Sit still, Margaret,^' he muttered, between his 
clenched teeth, as the horses, maddened by the 
blow, dashed on at headlong speed, bearing along 
with them Harvey Fielding, who, at some peril 
to life and limb, clinging pertinaciously to the rein, 
was being swayed to and fro, as from side to 
side of the road the carriage was, per saltern^ 
and anything but comfortably to those within it, 
propelled. The situation was truly one of peril, 
for at any moment the horses, wUd with fear, and 
"running away" (as was now the case) with the 
unreasoning speed of the demented, might have 
dashed the frail vehicle, with its helpless occupants, 
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against one or oth^r of the giant oaks whose- 
branches OTerhung the road. It was to prevent, if 
possible, this undesirable consummation, that Harvey 
Fielding, panting, well-nigh breathless, but bent, ta 
the last, on saving Margaret at the sacrifice, if such 
a holocaust were necessary, of his life, clung, bare- 
headed, to the horse's rein, whilst Travers, with set 
teeth, and a face, a few shades paler than was his 
wont, held on firmly to the reins ; £ome thought of 
self, some crude idea that he might, ere many 
moments should have elapsed^ become food for 
worms, mmgling may be with his anxiety for the 
helpless girl who sat, a heroine in her own small 
way, so silent was she, and so resolute to be still, 
beside him. At length (but long though the recital 
has been, the actual time which had elapsed since 
Harvey laid his hand upon the reins had liot ex- 
ceeded a few minutes), at length the moment came 
(and opportunely too, for he was all but exhausted) 
when Daisie's devoted squire mentally decided that 
then, or never, a desperate attempt to save her 
must be made. Hitherto all his powers had been 
concentrated in the effort to keep the horses from 
leaving the high road. The big, dangerous trees,, 
standing with threatening arms extended, had 
seemed to warn him off from the soft turf to which 
he might otherwise, with some chance of safety,, 
have guided the now panting steeds ; for once 
amongst the noble oaks, with which the park is 
thickly studded, there would be, so Harvey felt,^ 
but little hope for Margaret. In imagination, swift 
as the twinkling of an eye, he saw the fell catas- 
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trophe ! The horrid crash, the fair head (l^ow 
beautiful, under the dainty hat, only a short while 
before, the face had looked !) crushed and mangled ! 
He saw, and groaned aloud, for his own breath and 
strength were failing fast, and on his remaining 
at his post depended, so Harvey felt with truth 
assured, Margaret's best chance of safety lay. But 
he was nearly spent ; his temples throbbed well-nigh 
to bursting, strange sounds were ringing in his ears, 
and a pain, agonising in its intensity, shot through 
his lungs, and rendered each deep-drawn inspiration 
as difficult as it was painful. Suddenly they came 
to a turn in the road, so abrupt and rectangular, 
that, although Harvey fancied, to his infinite horror, 
that he heard the sound of approaching wheels, his 
straining eye-balls could catch no sight of the object 
of his dread. There was, however, not a moment 
to be lost. Time, if only a few seconds, expended 
in conjecture, would be, perhaps, fatally wasted, 
and as there happened (providentially, in Harvey's 
opinion) to be by the road-side a heap of unbroken 
stones, left there for reparations, he decided, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, to risk, as the French 
say, le tout pour le tout, and guide, with all his 
remaining strength, the horse whose rein he held, 
towards the stones. Of what happened afterwards 
he had but a faint recollection, his last vision, 
previous to a temporary attack of giddiness, which 
closed his eyes and ears to all that was passing 
around him, being that of a falling, scrambling - 
horse, and a carriage thrown, gently enough, as it 
seemed to him, upon its side. That which actually 
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happened may be described as follows. Yielding 
to the influence of a sudden and unexpected jerk, 
the horse, after throwing himself forward with a 
bound, fell prone upon his knees over the stones, 
and, at the same time, the abruptness of the curve 
causing the wheels to become locked, the phaeton 
was overturned, and both its occupants found them- 
selves very little the worse, when they came to 
investigate the matter, for the accident, upon the 
soft, green sward that sloped gradually from the 
road-side. 

The escape had, indeed, been a narrow one, for 
scarcely had the culbute been safely effected than 
a " drag," proceeding at a pace somewhat faster 
than the average, turned the comer, and came full 
upon the scene of the disaster. 

" Oh, by Jove ! What^s going on here ? " ex- 
claimed little Billy Bolsover, as " Lord William," 
the son of a duke, and a great man at Cremome, 
though a small one at most other places, was gene- 
rally by his familiars called. " Hasn't there been a 
shindy, that's all ! " and then the four-in-hand was 
pulled up short, and half-a-dozen gentlemen, who 
were on their way to Hampton Court (" by appoint- 
ment ") jumped down from different parts of the 
vehicle, and began eagerly questioning Travers on 
the subject of the catastrophe. The horses, too, to 
say nothing of Miss Lysley, who had picked herself 
up without delay, and was thanking the still bewil- 
dered Harvey with all her heart for his exertions in 
her behalf, came in for their full share of notice and 
inquiry. The frightened, and now thoroughly sub- 
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dued quadrupeds, to whose misconduct the accident 
was mainly due, were at once recognised as the 
famous pair for the proprietorship of which the 
bidding, one fine day at Tattersall's had been, about 
a fortnight before, both " fast and furious." The 
" Emperor," so whispered some of the supposed-to- 
be-initiated, had set his mind upon securing the 
splendid animals which were cheap — ** really, it was 
almost giving them away " — at the price (six hun- 
dred guineas), which Courteney Travers, acting for 
the heiress, had paid for them. 

"The^ were warranted quiet, too, quiet as 
lambs ! " said Colonel Mason, an officer on half- 
pay, as *' knowing" about horseflesh as a gentleman 
could well venture to be, and who was as good a 
hand at making a bargain as could be met with on 
any race-course or betting-ring in England. He 
had turned more than one honest (?) penny out of 
the often vexed and vexing question of horse war- 
ranties, and could not bring himself to understand 
the apathy with which Travers, who was far too 
greatly occupied with disgust at his own false posi- 
tion, to care much if both, instead of one, of 
Margaret's valuable steeds had become compara- 
tively valueless, received his volunteered advice 
regarding what was best to be done on the occa- 
sion. The confusion of voices, the prompt mea- 
sures necessary for setting free the animals from 
the traces in which they were entangled, and 
the general excitement, delayed for a few minutes 
the (to Courteney) mortifying disclosure that he, 
who more than most men hated to have his infalli- 
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bilitj disprored, had, whilst atiemptiDg more thjoi 
he was able to perform, come ineontestablj ^to 
grief.^ Bat, althoa^ delayed, the £ftets of the 
case were too self-erident for the troth to remain 
long concealed, for no man, sare her destined 
husband, coold — in the opinion of the least clear- 
sighted of lookers on — ^have been engaged in the 
delightful daty of accompanying, en tete-a'tite, the 
beantifol and gracefdl girl, who, with keen anxiety 
and tender pity depicted on her features, stood by, 
whilst the sole unlucky sufferer by the accident, 
the now broken-kneed horse, was being extricated 
from his trammels and carefully examined by the 
grooms. 

"A regular case of runaway, I suppose," re- 
marked Sir John Fairborough, who was the owner 
of the team, and acknowledged to be one of the best 
** whips " in the three kingdoms. " A deuced good 
thing it was no worse. If the overturn hadn't 
come just when it did, there would have been a 
deuce of a collision. Broken bones, I suspect, if 
not worse. Ton my word now, I believe it was 
instinct," added Sir John, who was a mighty 
respecter of the mental powers of both dogs and 
horses, ** that made the brutes'' (patting one of them 
affectionately) " get off the road. They /eZ^ our trap 

was coming, and " 

But Travers, morbidly sensitive as he was on the 
subject of his own merits, was too high-minded, as 
well as possessed — cold-blooded as he often seemed 
— of too much " heart" not to recognise and acknow- 
ledge the deep debt of gratitude which he owed to 
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^he man who, under Providence, had been the means 
of preventing a consummation which, according to 
all human probability would, as Sir John remarked, 
vhave been disastrous in the extreme. To express 
Jhis gratitude to Harvey, and to publicly acknow- 
ledge that to his exertions, rather than to the fore- 
sight of the (for the time being) demented horses, 
was to be attributed their safety, was a duty which 
'Gourteney owed to himself, and such duties, being 
among the very few which he ever felt called upon 
to perform, he did it well and gracefully. Turning 
away, with scant ceremony from prosy Sir John 
.Fairborough, he approached the spot where Mar- 
garet, who was beginning to feel a little shy and 
'Uncomfortable^ stood a few yards apart, talking in a 
Jow voice to Harvey Fielding. There was something, 
as even Gourteney could not fail to perceive, very 
striking in the appearance of the latter. With his 
well^shaped head uncovered, his face, in which there 
was a charm that touches the heart and passions 
far more than is often the case, with merely physical 
beauty, flushed with his recent exertions, and with 
his dark, glosisy beard only half concealing the 
handsome throat from which, to mitigate the sense 
of suflfocation which oppressed him, he had thrown 
oflf the covering, Harvey Fielding, as he stood there 
erect, stalwart, and six feet in height, looked far 
indeed from being, as either a man or a rival, to be 
•despised. Courteney's delicate Parisian glove (his 
•^expenditure for that item alone had for years 
.iimounted on an average to something like two 
liundred a year) looked somewhat the worse for its 
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owner's (we will call him so by courtesy, albeit, the 
real proprietor of that, and innumerable other 
articles of the same description which, after a few 
days' wear, the fastidious Mr. Travers had thrown 
aside as useless, was a complaisant West End trades- 
man,) the lavender "kid," then, as I was about 
to say, which covered the Attache's fingers, was 
scarcely so spotless as it had been two hours before, 
when he came forth, pimpant and debonnaire, to 
impress even more strongly than before upon his 
lady-love the belief that in his case ce qui etoit pos- 
sible sefaisait, et ce qui etoit impossible seferoit. 

" We owe you a thousand thanks," he said, as 
Harvey, who shrunk with loathing from the " plural" 
personal pronoun, as being cruelly suggestive of the 
possessive, placed, icily enough, the large brown 
hand which its owner had never thought worthy of 
any especial care, in his rival's delicate palm. " How 
you managed to keep up with the confounded brutes, 
at the rate they were going, twelve miles an hour 
at least, is what surprises me." 

" It didn't last long fortunately," replied Harvey, 
unconcernedly, " In a spurt like that, the excite- 
ment carries one through. Besides, twelve miles 
an hour is a large order. I hardly think," he added, 
" that if I wanted to tell my friend yonder, I could 
conscientiously put him at doing more than his ten 
in sixty minutes, and that would be rather a stretch 
* of imagination.' " 

Travers turned away, mortified as well as angry. 
His gratitude to Harvey had been as real, as his 
belief in the service rendered was sincere and well- 
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founded, and in expressing that gratitude, as well as 
in openly and cordially acknowledging the obligation 
under which he lay, Courteney had simply followed 
the dictates of a heart, not yet entirely hai'dened 
by contact with the cold, hard grindstone of " the 
world." In his advances to the man whom he had 
so lately, for no reason save that he (Harvey) did 
not frequent the same society as himself, stigmatised 
as a " snob," Courteney had, a rare occurrence with 
him, acted on the impulse of the moment. That the 
person whom he was about to honour with his thanks 
would — with deference and gratitude — receive 
the reward which he had so justly earned, was a 
result too much in the common order of things to 
admit (even had he thought at all upon the matter) 
of a momentary doubt. Few men, take them alto- 
gether, enjoyed, as I have endeavoured to make 
manifest, a more habitually comfortable opinion of 
themselves, than did Courteney Travers. There is 
an amount of self-satisfaction which carries with it, 
strong as the assertion may appear, a certain amount 
of weight and even respectability. The proverb 
says, " One murder makes a man a villain, whilst a 
thousand turns him into a hero," and in like manner, 
while the whipper-snapper, who is conceited en 
petit, is ridiculed as a fool, the insolent and superb 
setter-up of himself, en gros, is allowed to have his 
way, his claims to admiration are neither ignored 
nor laughed at, and so true is it that " le succes est 
le succes" the stock in trade for which he has so 
long and so boldly given himself credit for possess- 
ing, is frequently, without inquiry, believed to be 
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bonafde his. The prescriptive right of Courteney 
Travers to give himself airs had very rarely, since 
he had attained his full measure of feet and inches, 
been either interfered with, or openly rebelled 
against, and therefore it followed that his annoyance 
at the manner in which his advances had been met 
was too great to be concealed. It had by this time 
become apparent to the new-comers that to the 
" pluck" and presence of mind of the " deuced fine- 
looking fellow," whom to person and name they were 
all entire strangers, the almost miraculous escape 
which they had witnessed, was in great measure, 
if not indeed entirely, owing. The hero of the 
adventure, however, did not long remain to gather 
the laurels he had won. With a few parting words 
to Margaret, and a slight allusion jestingly made, 
to the anomalous appearance which his disarranged 
dress presented, Harvey (performing a better "exit" 
than could have been expected from " a man whom 
nobody knew ") bowed himself away from the scene 
of his exploit. 




CHAPTER VI 

NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH. 

The next day, in obedience to a request of Mar- 
garet's, Harvey paid a visit, one of "mere cere- 
mony " of course, to his former Eastbourne friends ; 
and, as he had hoped, he found the younger lady 
alone. She received him with a warmth of cor- 
diality which was trying both to his feelings and his 
temper. The system — one which is dictated, as 
indeed are most such measures, by almost purely 
selfish considerations — which so many women 
adopt, namely, that of endeavouring, by a caressing 
amiability of manner, to make amends to a man for 
the withholding from him that for which he most 
greedily craves, rarely fails to exasperate the pas- 
sions, those of love and anger, which it is — or 
perhaps it would be safer to say, should be — ^the 
woman's purpose to assuage. To ask for bread and 
to be offered, instead, a stone, can never, to a 
hungry man, be a satisfactory state of things, and 
something nearly akin to the sensations which a 
person so situated may be supposed to undergo was 
endured by Harvey Fielding during the greeting 
which Daisie so graciously bestowed upon him. 
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Never, in his eyes, had she looked more temptingly 
beautiful. Like, yet in many respects strangely dif- 
ferent, to the Daisie of old times, Courteney Travers' 
fiancee, surrounded by all the accessories to loveli- 
ness which wealth and a ripened taste can procure, 
fairly, by her rich attractions, bewildered Harvey 
when, by the invitation of his hostess, he took his 
seat beside her. If Margaret were, in the common 
acceptation of the word, a coquette, she sinned — that 
justice must, at least, be accorded to her — in igno- 
rance, and therefore in innocence, of her offence. She 
never attempted to analyse — and who amongst us, 
may I ask, is there who has the habit of so doing ? 
— the secret feelings, the latent tastes and fancies, 
which might or might not be in some sort account- 
able for the gentle, nay almost affectionate, de- 
meanour which half-pleased, half-angered Harvey. 
One thing, however, is, I fear, as certain as that 
Daisie herself guessed not that so it was — ^namely, 
that she had not seen unmoved the great improve- 
ment which, since last they had met, had taken place 
in Mr. Fielding's person and manner. Rough work, 
the hard work which, not only a strong desire for 
independence had rendered necessary, but the severe 
and wholesome labour of the head which change of 
fortune had entailed, had helped to make a man of 
Harvey Fielding. With women, such as Margaret, 
to feel is often to comprehend, and it, therefore, 
needed no explanations, no details concerning the 
past, to convince the girl whom Harvey, to his 
shame and sorrow, discovered that he still loved ; 
that, in more respects than one, their relative posi- 
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tions were reversed, and that the good-natured, half 
contemptuous liking which she had once experienced 
for the hoy must, nolens volens, he exchanged for 
the deferential feeling towards the man which a 
newly-awakened sense of her own inferiority had 
assisted to engender. 

After the great event of the previous day had 
been thoroughly and in all its bearings discussed 
and commented on, the conversation turned on Mrs. 
Rashleigh and her troubles. The subject was 
mooted by Daisie, and Fielding, who remembered 
that the breath of scandal had, a few months before, 
been busy in a manner which could hardly be agree- 
able to Margaret with her friend*s name, prudently 
resolved to respond with caution to any remarks 
which Margaret might make upon the subject. 

" I suppose you know," Daisie said, " that she is 
coming to Richmond for a fortnight ? She will not 
be very comfortable, for the lodgings are so small 
and wretched. Maud would have liked to take her 
boy to another house where there would be more 
room, but Miss Falconer said — I mean," she added, 
correcting herself with a blush, ** it would not be 
convenient, Mr. Eashleigh said, to make any 
change." 

" I can understand that," said Harvey, " Aunt 
Gerty's laws, like those of the Medes and Persians, 
are rarely allowed in our family to be interfered 
with. I am afraid that poor Mrs. Rashleigh " 

" I am so glad to hear you call her * poor,' " said 
Margaret, " I was afraid you did not like her.*' 

" And speaking of a person as * poor ' is with you 
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a test of regard ? I shall be on the watch now for 
any estpressions of pity which may happen to escape 
you." 

"Please not, I hate to be subjected to that kind 
of investigation." 

" But * words being given us to conceal our 
thoughts/ you ought to be prepared for the severest 
amount of scrutiny," and he fixed his eyes — eyes 
which did not chance to be of the kind whose 
searching gaze women can endure unflinchingly — on 
Margaret's blushing face. 

She turned away confused, and almost angry both 
with herself and him. 

"I do not wish to talk about myself,^' she said,, 
coldly ; " besides, we were speaking of Mrs. Bash- 
leigh, who is to me a much more interesting 
person." 

"She is fortunate in having secured your good 
opinion," rejoined Harvey, in a tone even colder 
than her own, and with more than a tinge of sarcasm 
in words which Margaret felt were not intended to 
be complimentary. For some reason, why she could 
not even to herself have explained, she felt more 
hurt than angry, at what, under the circumstances,, 
might well have roused her displeasure. 

" You don't mean exactly what you say, Mr.. 
Fielding," she rejoined, sadly; "and I am sorry for 
it, sorry that you do not think me worthy of some- 
thing better than being treated to regular company 
speeches, which mean nothing, or perhaps worse 
than nothing. But you will know me better some 
day ; at least, I hope so,'' she added, with a smile 
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which was not quite so natural as she would fain 
have made it, nor were her powers of dissimulation 
increased by Harvey^s next rejoinder. 

" A kindly intended wish, I have no doubt," he 
said, drily ; " and one which I, of course ought, as 
a civilised member of society, to echo. With regard 
however, to my cousin's wife, I hope you will believe 
me when I say that far from-^as you seem to have 
imagined was the case — disliking her, I have always 
not only done full justice to her many excellent and 
attractive qualities, but have taken every oppor- 
tunity in my power — unfortunately these oppor- 
tunities have been far fewer than I could have 
wished— to prove my respect for, and my apprecia- 
tion of, Arthur Fielding's wife." 

"I quite believe you ! I might have known that 
it was so ! I never really gave credit to the stories 
which '* 

" Which, what ? Which, who ? '' asked Harvey, 
with one of the pleasant smiles that sometimes 
lighted up his almost habitually serious face. " My 
dear Miss Lysley, this will never do, or rather, for 
'never is a long day/ it will take a lengthened 
course of study before you will be able to pass in the 
first rudiments of the art of well-bred deception. 
The truth of the matter is, I suppose, that some 
person — one of my people probably, has " 

" Oh, please not to ask me any questions ? " said 
Margaret, playfully, as she put two of the prettiest 
of taper forefingers into her delicate ears. " As my 
old nurse used to say to me when I was too young 
to know better than to be curious, * Don't ask no 
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questions, Miss Daisie, and you won't have no 
stories told you.' " 

" There is often some wisdom in those old say- 
ings," remarked Harvey, taking refuge, as he rose 
to depart, in a banality, " The world may grow 
more learned as it falls into the sere and yellow leaf, 
but I doubt whether common sense is more at a 
premium than it was years upon years ago. But 
all this time I am forgetting that I have not yet 
congratulated you on an event which " 

"Which what? Which who?" said Daisie, 
laughing at her small attempt at mimicry^ though 
she blushed crimson as the mocking words passed 
her lips, and then she added more seriously, " for- 
give me, I know you intended to be kind, but I — ^I 
don't seem to care much for congratulations. The 
future is so awfully uncertain, and then it always 
appears like a kind of rejoicing over poor Cuddy's 
death, and that would be too shocking." 

Her eyes, the dark sleepy blue eyes, which 
Harvey thought the loveliest that his own had ever 
rested on, were filled with tears as she spoke. They 
were not raised to meet his gaze, but were fixed, 
their orbs hidden by the long fringed lids, upon the 
carpet. She stood with one hand resting lightly on 
the table near her, waiting for her visitor's parting 
words. 

" Shocking, indeed," he said, " if such an idea 
could, by any possibility, enter a human head, but 
it seems to me that '^ 

" Oh ! don't mind what it seems," she broke in, 
impatiently, " you think, perhaps, that I think " 
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and then, lyith a light laugh, she added, '^ you must 
set me down as incorrigibly stupid, I fear, but what 
I want is that you should not go away with the idea 
that I thought that poor Cuthbert's death was the 

reason that . Oh dear ! I am making a worse 

conifusion of it now, and perhaps the less I say 
about it all the better." 

Again he looked into the soft blue eyes, which 
were now lifted appealingly to his. 

" I will think anything you like,'' he said, almost 
fondly, ** I will believe, too, because from my soul I 
wish it, that you will be happy. He must, he 
cannot help loving you ; but if he should not, if at 
any future time, undreamt-of now by either of you, 
he should grow cold or careless — nay, hear me out, 
I shall not trespass many minutes on your time, 
and my intentions — ^I may make that boast, at 
least — are good — ^if there should come a change, 
(and such changes are far more common, I fear, in 
the lives of married people than is the delicious 
immutability, the all-day-long, and every-day devo- 
tion to each other which is the ante-nuptial expec- 
tation of ' persons about to marry ') if, I repeat, 
such a change should come, will you promise that in 
your desolation^ your disappointment, and your 
heart loneliness you will give one thought to the 
man who, had you been the poorest of the poor, had 
you been " 

" Stop ! I cannot listen to such words — such 
implications ! I understand your meaning, and it 
is cruel, ungenerous, and most unjust to accuse him, 
my affianced husband, of being mercenary — false — 

VOL. II. o 
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inconstant ! Mr. Fielding, I thought you were my 
friend, I never believed you capable of such conduct. 
Mr. Travers is not here, as you well know, to 
defend himself; perhaps, were it otherwise, you 
would have been less ready to hint at motives 
which he is too noble to be influenced by for a 
moment." 

'She stood before him, eager, erect, defiant. Her 
bosom, under the light muslin which covered it, 
heaving with a quick^ almost convulsive, motion, 
whilst the eyes, which a few moments before had 
been soft and pleading, flashed with a passionate 
and indignant fire. She was, in her hot anger and 
with her fair cheek flushing redly, a lovely sight to 
look upon ; so lovely, that Harvey, as he gazed upon 
it, almost forgot the pain of that last sting her 
words had pointed, almost forgot that to remain 
another moment in Margaret Lysley*s presence 
would be, not only a liberty, but a blunder. For a 
few moments, in which a strange and acrid pleasure 
was mingled with his pain, Harvey remained silent. 
He felt that he had quarrelled, perhaps for life, with 
Margaret ; but it had been pleasant for him to, in 
some sort, speak his mind as regarded Travers. 
The conviction rested, deep and unshakeable within 
his breast, that, but for her unexpected heiresshood, 
Margaret would not, at that inauspicious moment, 
be the promised wife of Courteney Travers. To 
even hint, however, at this pitiable, this mortifying 
truth, was a task which many would have found dis- 
tasteful at least, if not impossible. It needed a 
reckless man — and Harvey, on the eve as it were, of 
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his departure to another world, was reckless — to 
deal the blow to Daisie which might, by opening 
her eyes to the truth, shake her faith, not only in 
Jier lover, but in the power of her own charmau 
Harvey's belief in a woman's power of forgiveness 
was neither blind nor unreasoning ; and, moreoves, 
he was not ignorant of the fact that of all the many 
i^ounds which it is in the power of one human 
being to inflict upon another, those which pier<5e 
through the thin skin of pride and vanity are the 
most difficult to heal. In defending Courteney — 
which Margaret had, it must be owned, with suffi- 
cient spirit done — she had, in reality, been greatly 
moved thereto by a sense of the slight which had 
been offered to her own powers of charming* ** She 
will never pardon me for this,'* was the thought 
which flashed through Harvey's mind, and then, for 
a passing second, came the eager longing to, in that 
parting moment, pour out his whole heart, without 
reserve or stint, to Daisie. It was a wild idea, 
choked almost in its birth, and she to whose mad* 
dening beauty it owed its existence long remained 
in ignorance of her escape — ^the escape, that is, 
of listening to a passionate appeal from one to 
whom no hope of future mercy can be held out. . 

It was not in Harvey's nature, even though the 
offended one might chance to be a woman, to 
apologize for words or deeds of his. Not being, as 
a rule, hasty of speech, he did not care to unsay 
words which had been spoken advisedly, and had 
been the result of some expenditure of thought, 

some effort of his powers of reasoning. In this case 

o 2 
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he would not even go the length of openly regret- 
ting that he had grieved and angered Margaret ; for, 
in tmth, there was neither regret nor repentance in 
his heart. He deemed it well that she should know 
the truth, and the fear that she should suspect him 
of interested motives in thus warning her had no 
power to check his action in the matter. He was as 
little ashamed of having, as she termed it, traduced 
the absent, as he was of the love which had 
prompted the deed ; therefore he did not lower his 
head before Margaret's harsh reproaches, but, ''on 
the contrary, said with a smile, a somewhat grim 
one it is true, but nevertheless still a smile, — 

" You are vexed with me now. Miss Lysley, for 
speaking to you with the frankness and openness of a 
friend. The day will come, though, perhaps, when we 
shall both know each other better than we do now, 
and when you will at least do justice to the motives, 
however much you may dislike the way, in which I 
have attempted my duty." He held out his hand 
as he spoke, but Margaret was either too angry or 
too afraid of betraying the various emotions which 
she felt gathering at her heart to accept it, and 
Harvey, with a courteous salutation, but with a 
heart many degrees heavier than it had been on 
his entrance, left her to her own reflections. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MAUD TELLS HALF HER STORY. 

" Yes, dear, he really is going, and we are all so 
sorry ! I cannot describe to you how miserable his 
mother is, and no wonder, for the house is, as even 
I, who see so little of them can perceive, quite a 
different place when Mr. Fielding is at home." And 
Mrs. Bashleigh, for she it was who had just im- 
parted to Margaret the intelligence that Harvey 
would soon, (and probably for a still longer period 
than before,) be leaving England, heaved a little sigh 
of sympathy for the sorrows of the about to be again 
bereaved widow. 

Rather to her surprise, for Daisie was generally 
one of the most satisfactory of listeners, the latter 
did not evince much interest in Mr. Fielding's 
threatened departure ; she was sorry for his mother, 
certainly, but as she sensibly remarked, she sup- 
posed that young men often did object to be tied to 
their parent's apron-strings. She would not, she 
thought, though only a girl, like to be so tied her- 
self, and then the damsel indulged in a little saucy 
laugh, which Mrs. Rashleigh might, had she not 
been troubled and careful about many other things 
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than Margaret and her fancies, have thought a trifle- 
forced and unnatural. 

"How strange it is," she said after a pause,^ 
during which she and Daisie had seated themselves 
on one of the benches of the hotel gardens, which 
are so well placed for admiring the beauties of " the 
view," "how strange it is that sisters of one father 
and mother should differ so entirely from each 
other, as do Mrs. Fielding and that tenible Ger- 
trude. I do not believe that the latter has one 
human feeling " 

" Oh yes, she has," Margaret said, thoughtfully ; 
" Courteney says that she is ambitious, the most 
ambitious woman he ever saw." 

" Does he say that ? I never thought of her in 
that light. I used to fancy once, years ago, soon^ 
after I was married, that — well, there is no harm 
in teliing you exactly what I thought — that Gertrude 
Falconer, not only was very human, but that she 
had undergone a bitter disappointment, for which I 
pitied her sincerely." 

"Did it ever come into your head that she 
wanted, while he was a widower I mean, to marry 
Mr. Bashleigh ? " 

"Yes, as you have asked me the question, I do 
not mind an&wering it in the affirmative. He was 
very different then," she added, half apologetically, 
"from what he is now, and I can quite under- 
stand her having been made unhappy by his marry- 
ing some one else." 

"Margaret made no reply to this suggestive re- 
mark* To the best of her memory and belief there 
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had not within the last few years been much out- 
ward change in Mr. Bashleigh of Woodringham, and 
when pretty Mrs. Fetherstone accepted him as her 
husband, there had not seemed, at least such was 
the general opinion, to exist much besides the 
great man s fortune and position to recommend him 
to a woman's notice. This, however, was a view of 
things which it was by no means necessary to place 
before her friend, she therefore merely said,—' 

" I daresay you are right, but I must say that I 
could never find it easy to imagine that hard old 
maid to be in love." 

" Nor I ; but I supposed she was so when I found 
how she behaved to me when first I came to Wood- 
ringham, and then — but there is no good in dwelling 
on the past. I was wretched enough, dear Mar- 
garet, in those days, most wretched, till my baby was 
born. You know how nearly my own life and that 
of my unborn child were sacrificed by the fall from 
my horse, which left me so long a nervous invalid, 
and when 1 look back to that time I can almost 
fancy, although, as you will think, I am sure, the 
idea is almost too horrible to mention, that Gertrude 
Falconer would not have been sorry if I had died 
that day!" 

" Very likely not, if as you say, she * wished your 
place.* I am afraid there are a good many people, 
many of them, perhaps, without knowing it, who 
have felt the same in regard to those whose deaths 
would place them on the pinnacle where they would 
be.'' 

" Yes, I suppose that feeling is only natural, but 
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there was more, though I hardly like to speak of it, 
in Miss Falconer's behaviour at that time than the 
easily to be understood sensation of which we are 
speaking ; I think,'' lowering her voice to a whisper, 
** that she guessed, or rather was sure of the fact, 
one which I, for reasons of my own, had kept secret, 
that I had the prospect, the hope of ere long, giving 
an heir to Ladyholme. She was aware that had 
Arthur even suspected the possibility of such an 
event, he would have strictly forbidden me to do 
that which Gertrude's behaviour to my husband 
almost literally drove me to, (don't think me 
absurdly jealous, dear, and may you never know 
what it is to suffer in the way that I did,) but I 
could not endure that Miss Falconer should ride 
and walk with, and amuse my husband, whilst I 
remained at home alone. So I kept, as I thought, 
my secret to myself, but I had reason afterwards to 
know that while Gertrude was (sometimes under the 
mask of kindness) urging me to the most fatiguing 
exertions, she was perfectly well assured that only 
the most imprudent of women would have been 
capable of following the advice she gave." 

Margaret did not at first perfectly comprehend 
the meaning of Mrs. Bashleigh's hinted at accusa- 
tion, but when she did, her dismay was very great. 

" It is almost too horrible to believe,'' she said, 
excitedly. " Why, if what you say, or either think, 
is true, Miss Falconer must have done more than 
wish you out of the way, and that she really did so, 
I can hardly bring myself to credit.** 

" Nor would she probably credit it herself if the 
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charges were brought against her. Those who are 
the most apt to be suspicious of others, are often 
the least capable of understanding, or even of 
guessing at the wickedness of their own motives. 
Besides it would be so unpleasant to believe evil of one- 
self, and I fear that it is often the contrary, as regards 
our feelings towards other people. After all, I may 
deceive myself, but when I come to put two and two 
together I cannot but think it possible. The idea, 
too, which during the time when my little Arthur 
was comparatively well, and I as happy as I can 
ever hope to be, had nearly escaped my memory, 
has been revived lately in a manner which almost 
convinces me that my previously half formed notion 
had a foundation in fact." 

There was a pause in the dialogue after this last 
remark, for Margaret, although she felt almost cer- 
tain that Maud both desired and expected to be 
questioned, was arrested in her inclination to do so, 
by an undefined and rather tormenting idea that in 
some way, a way not, perhaps, altogether either 
agreeable or easy to have explained, her friend's 
" confirmed notion " regarding Miss Forester 
and her plans, was connected with Maud's intimacy 
with Courteney Travers. Daisie had lived very 
little in the world, and never in the " fast world ; " 
consequently to touch ever so lightly with a married 
woman, on the subject of that woman's reported 
" intimacy " with a gentleman of her acquaintance, 
would have struck her as both an abnormal, and a 
repulsive deed. As we have already seen, the faith 
(the result in a great measure of her own innocence) 
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which she reposed in Mrs. Eashleigh and her lover 
was unbounded ; to feel even in the smallest degree 
doubtful of the loyalty of either would have been 
as painful to her feelings, as mortifying to her self 
love, and therefore it was, that with something of 
soreness at her heart in that any reticence of the 
kind was requisite, she turned the conversation to 
a subject still more interesting to Maud. Bashleigh, 
namely, that of her invalid boy. 

'*Tell me something more," she said, "about 
dear little Atty." She had been about to use another 
and a more appropriate adjective, for in truth the 
child whom she had seen but seldom, did not 
greatly interest her ; but Margaret's true womanly 
heart told her, and told her truly, that it needs but 
little to awake a loving mother's fears, and that the 
word " poor,'* which she, thinking of the child's wan 
face and feverish hands, had been about to use, 
would have been more than sufficient to convince 
the already anxious mother, that her treasure was 
about to be demanded of her. 

"Tell me something about dear little Atty," 
Margaret had said, and the grateful woman putting 
faith, as those who are themselves truthful and 
tender-hearted, in spite of oft-repeated lessons, are 
wont to do, in the reality of conventionally ex- 
pressed interest, poured out to Daisie's compas- 
sionate ears the plenteous budget of her hopes, and,, 
alas ! her far more frequent fears regarding the well- 
doing of the precious heir-apparent of Wood- 
ringham. 

" I am sure," the poor anxious woman said, '* that 
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he would do better if Mr. Easbleigh would let me 
have him all to myself, but Gertrude Falconer, who 
is mad about homoeopathy, has persuaded him that 
my system would kill him, so what can I do ? He 
has grown to be very fussy about his own healthy 
and the doing nothing and eat nothing prescriptions 
of Gerty's pet doctor having certainly agreed with 
him, her hands are, of course, immensely strength- 
ened. You cannot imagine, Daisie, what power 
that woman has over him ! I do not believe that he 
at all wished to have me in Paris with him, and he 
might have seen, had he cared to do so, for I made 
no secret about the matter, that my wish was to 
remain at Woodringham with Atty, but for all that,, 
she persuaded him that I ought to go, said I coddled 
the child, and gave him medicines which interfered 
with those of Doctor Grant ; and oh ! Margaret, it 
was such a wretched fight ! And it seemed so very 
hard that I, his mother, was forced to yield, and see 
my child given up to the care of one, who, whatever 
she may profess (and she has persuaded Arthur that 
she idolises his son,) cannot love my poor sick boy 
as I do." 

" Of course she cannot," said Margaret, indig- 
nantly, " and what is more, I do not believe that 
she loves him at all. But why, please to tell me 
that, did you give way ? I would have fought to 
the death in such a case. They could not force you 
to go to Paris, you know,*' and Daisie^ for the first 
time, felt a pang of doubt thrill through her mind 
that a love stronger even, perhaps, than that of a 
mother for her child, had thrown its weight into the 
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scale, and caused Mrs. Bashleigh to be false to her 
first and holiest duty. 

" Why did I give way ? " Maud rejoined, sadly, 
" Why, I ask you, must women so often give way 
when they are the weaker, lowlier party ? When 
they are unsupported by rich relations, by in- 
dividual prestige, by the possession of an indepen- 
dent income, by, in short, what is called in Ireland, 
a ' strong back.' I had, as I think I need not tell 
you, none of these advantages. 1 entered, and it is 
one of the most miserable lots that can befall a 
woman, into a family, which, so far from welcoming 
me, set their faces against me from the first " 

" But Mr. Bashleigh has no near relations," put 
in Margaret ; " I can quite feel (indeed I know of an 
instance of the kind) how horrid it must be to be 
snubbed by one's husband's brothers and sisters, or 
their parents, if they happen to be alive. There 
was a pretty young married woman, whom we knew 
at Byde, a Mrs. Glossop, who had been positively 
worried into marrying a younger son of a family 
which gave itself tremendous airs, for no particular 
reason that I could see, and who could not from the 
first endure the poor thing because she was not 
rich ! So horribly unjust and unfeeling ! And she 
was very nice too, and might have married — ^for she 
refused him twice — a man of large fortune in her 
husband's regiment, only Captain Glossop managed 
his matters so well, and ridiculed the other, and 
made her talked about as being engaged to himself 
in such a way, that she could not do other v^ise than 
marry him, and the result has been that ever since. 
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she has met with scarcely anything from her hus- 
band's family but evil speaking and rudeness. 
You are quite right when you say that in order to 
be right welcome to one's new family, a girl ought 
to enter it with her pockets full of gold. She 
might be ugly, vulgar, and stupid then with im- 
punity; but, as I was saying, there was no one 
nearer than distant cousins to torment you^ be- 
sides," with a blush, and an involuntary turning 
away of her head, " you have relations of im- 
portance to appeal to. You have forgotten Admiral 
Travers, and Courteney, who has always been your 
friend." 

" My friend, after a fashion — ^yes,'' said Maud, 
across whose memory the recollection of the large 
sums which she had with lavish imprudence both 
lent and become answerable for, in the case of the 
friend in question, momentarily flashed. "But, 
Margaret dear, when you have lived a little longer 
in the world you will see and understand that, as a 
rule, our * friends ' and distant relations are only 
ready to protect and be kind to those who need 
no protection and kindness. It is self that is 
at the bottom of it all, for if a man be ever so 
rich, and does not (as is the case with Mr. Bash- 
leigh,) spend his monej'' for the pleasure of other 
people, he will cease to be an object of interest 
— his sorrows will not be sympathised with — his 
illnesses will be treated as an unimportant and 
insignificant event — and his death, instead of 
lengthening the faces of those who talk of it, will 
be hailed as a possible inauguration of a better. 
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ihat is to say, a more pleasure giving order of 
things/' 

" What an odious world it is I" mused Margaret, 
who nevertheless fully hoped and intended to enjoy 
the good things belonging thereto ; " but we have 
wandered far away from Mr. Fielding, and what 
you say about the world, and its heartlessness and 
deceit, has made me think about him again. It 
strikes me, though I have only spoken to him 
twice since his return, that he is one of those who 
<;are less than nothing for the opinions of the 
world. He is so outspoken, so almost uncivil, and 
jet '' 

" He is the truest person I ever saw," broke in 
Maud. " The truest, and the most independent 
minded. I speak of him quite dispassionately and 
totally without reference to myself, for, to tell you 
the rather mortifying truth, I do not think that 
Mr. Fielding entertains any particular liking for 

me. Perhaps he thinks that But no, I cannot 

say to you the reasons which he may possibly 
have for thinking ill of me. The time may come 
when he will feel that he has wronged me — will 
understand how impossible it was, without being 
false to another, to justify myself. *' 

More than ever mystified by this last sentence, 
Margaret still felt thoroughly disinclined to make 
any attempt to satisfy her curiosity. Of one thing, 
however, she was fully satisfied — ^namely, that the 
high opinion expressed by Mrs. Bashleigh for 
Harvey Fielding was fully deserved. He might be, 
and indeed was, blunt in manner — dogmatical — pre- 
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judiced — and, what Daisie told herself was " hard," 
yet in her heart she felt that his friendship was 
well worth the striving to retain. She had, since 
the day when he had left her, as she feared in 
anger, allowed her thoughts to wander back moi^e 
Ihan once regretfully to the fact that Harvey^s 
opinion, both of her head and heart, was, in all 
likelihood, lower than it was pleasant for her to 
think of. It was strange, and might have been 
quite a puzzle to Margaret, had self-examination 
been amongst her habits, that self-reproach for 
the way in which she had conducted herself during 
her late interview with Harvey had become by its 
frequent attacks a real source of annoyance to her. 
She had not as yet been for a sufl&ciently long 
period a personage of importance to be dead to 
such assaults as these. Self-satisfaction had still 
with this young heiress to perform its perfect work, 
and, till that work was achieved, she was still open 
to a sense of womanly dependence, still free to 
confess to herself that she required something 
higher, better, stronger than her own weak, fallible 
nature upon which to lean and trust. 

When, after Mrs. Eashleigh's departure, Margaret 
Lysley found herself free to think, she speedily 
decided in her own mind that until she and Harvey 
should be friends once more, perfect happiness, as 
well as unclogged lightness of heart, could not again 
be hers. But in order to attain the result she 
aimed at it would be necessary (of that Daisie felt 
well assured) that she should, if not precisely 
humble herself, at least take the initiative as re- 
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garded a reconciliation with her former friend. 
The doing this would certainly require something 
of an effort, for, without doubt, Mr. Fielding had, 
by his attack upon her betrothed, an attack so 
wholly unwarranted by the conduct of the latter, 
and only to be excused (ah ! that was, I fear, in 
Daisie*s eyes, a truly extenuating circumstance) by 
the strength of the traducer's own feelings, in a 
great degree merited the punishment of being cut 
off from her favour. But, ill as he had doubt- 
less behaved, Margaret could still admit to herself 
that she had not come out blameless from the 
&ay. She had been impetuous, undignified, and 
irritable, and this being so, she elected to put her 
pride into her pocket (an easier task, by the way, 
when pockets are full than when they are empty) 
and ask him, not precisely in words, but in a 
manner sufficiently easy to be understood, to be 
once more her friend. 

" We have only just heard, dear Mr. Fielding," 
so Margaret wrote, " that you are soon to leave 
England again, and as we should be very sorry 
if you were to do so without our seeing you once 
more, my mother and I hope that you will dine 
with us on Thursday next, to meet Mrs. Eash- 
leigh. You will find it, I am afraid, dull, with 
only three ladies to amuse you, but nevertheless do 
come, and believe me ever, 

" Yours sincerely, M. L." 

It was characteristic of Margaret's altered rela- 
tions with her mother that she wrote the above 
note without consulting Mrs. Lysley as to its ex- 
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pediency. She was conscious, in addition to her 
wish for a reconciliation with Harvey, of a strong 
desire to see how Maud and he bore themselves 
towards each other, and hence the invitation, to 
which, as she had expected, Mrs. Lysley made 
when she heard of it not even the semblance of 
opposition. 
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" GOOD IN EVERY ONE." 




" How good of you to come ! " exclaimed Mar- 
garet, as she extended both her pretty, ungloved 
hands, en bonne princesse, to her guest, and Harvey, 
weak mortal that he was, too grateful for the simple 
boon of sunning himseK in her presence, forgot for 
the moment how little of reality there was in that 
bright smile to solace him — forgot, in short, that 
Daisie was as completely beyond his reach as the 
most glorious flower that ever bloomed beneath 
a tropic sun. " I was half afraid that something 
might prevent you, and then — three ladies, you 
know, and you the only gentleman. But you will 
escape that penance at least. We have just received 
a telegram from Mr. Travers^' (why, I wonder, did 
Margaret shrink from speaking in the first person 
when thus alluding to her lover?), "and it said, 
that he had been able, quite contrary to his 
expectation, to obtain a few more days* leave : I 
am so glad, because now he will not miss Good- 
wood; and, besides, he will be here to dinner — 
we expect him every moment. Ah! here is my 
mother! Mr. Fielding, I do not think that you 
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Lave seen mamma since you came home.^' And 
Margaret, having so said, made place for the hand- 
somely dressed middle-aged lady who, with a kindly 
but rather patronising manner which afforded some 
amusement to Harvey, went through the customary 
ceremony of greeting. 

Now, in sketching the character of Margaret's 
respected parent, I may have perhaps failed to 
convey the impression that, though in many re- 
spects what may be called a good woman, she was 
apt, owing to a certain flux de bouche, added to 
much irritability of temper (of which misfortunes 
«he was not, by the way, in the least aware), to fail 
in conveying the impression that qualities worthy 
of respect and affection were hidden beneath an 
unprepossessing manner, and effectually concealed 
by words which few persons, not thoroughly iU- 
naturedly disposed, would have been thought 
capable of uttering. She was, moreover, what the 
French call journaliSre as regarded her frame of 
mind ; that is to say, she had her bad as well as her 
comparatively good days. There were times when 
Margaret, who was herself remarkably even-tem- 
pered, could feel, with a considerable degree of 
abnormal comfort, that the volcano did, as it were, 
sleep for a while, and that she was, therefore, en- 
abled to give way — without much fear of evil con- 
sequences — to her natural liveliness, and to her 
constitutional love of saying what came uppermost 
in her mind. But after the manner of those who 
are given to watch and wait for atmospheric changes, 
and for the alternate rain and sunshine with which 

H 2 
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this earth is blessed, so had Daisie learned by long 
and sad experience that, even as those same watchers 
are wont to observe in sunshine, that the weather 
" is too bright to last," so also would the barometer 
of her mother's temper, when the " glass " was 
pretematurally high, indicate to a certainty, an 
alteration " for the worse." 

On that memorable Thursday, which was to be 
rendered different from other Thursdays by the 
little excitement of Margaret's dinner party, Mrs. 
Lysley, had, as her daughter had had only too much 
reason to remark, been in one of the least prac- 
ticable of her moods. The " time " throughout the 
morning, for Daisie, had been a " bad " one ; but 
the culmination, to a state of things which promised 
anything but an agreeable " dinner party," did not 
take place till the arrival of the telegram which 
announced the unexpected advent of Travers. 

" I suppose," said the widow, addressing herself 
to Harvey, whom, as Margaret had remarked, the 
worthy lady had not as yet, since his return, had an 
opportunity of seeing, "I suppose, that you have 
been made aware of the great honour that we are 
expecting? Mr. Courteney Travers has signified 
his gracious intention of favouring us with his 
company at dinner. I hope you feel quite prepared, 
Mr. Fielding, not to be too much overcome by such 
a very flattering, such an overpoweringly gratifying 
event. We small people are not accustomed to find 
ourselves in company with such tremendously fine 
gentlemen as Mr. Travers, and if we can manage to 
get through the evening without exposing our igno- 
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rance of fashionable manners, it will be as much as 
I, for one, expect to be able to do." 

Harvey laughed good-humouredly. He had for- 
gotten, or perhaps had never known, to what extent 
the mother of his idol was deficient both in tact 
and temper. 

" Let us hope," he said, " that under Providence, 
we may go through our trial bravely. Flesh is 
weak, of course, but what man can dare in such a 
cause " 

Margaret, who had stood a little apart, with her 
face turned towards the window, was roused to re- 
monstrance by Harvey's bantering tone. 

" Don't laugh* at us, Mr. Fielding, please," she 
said; "mamma was only joking " 

" And so was I, Miss Lysley, so we have started 
fair; I see nothing serious in the matter I can 
assure you.*' 

" I am certain that you do not, but laughing with 
and at people are such very diflferent things ! " 

" You need not distress yourself, Margaret,'* said 
Mrs. Lysley, speaking with her grandest air, for, as 
Harvey began to understand, she was an altered 
woman since the sun of prosperity had shone upon 
her, and, now, that instead of living in a humble 
sea-side lodging, she dwelt, allegorically speaking, 
in " marble halls,** with a train of servants ready to 
do her bidding. " You need not distress yourself, 
Margaret, about what Mr. Fielding said ; I am not 
so much in the habit of being laughed at that I can 
see anything rude in his remark. Of one thing, 
however, I am certain, and that is, that if every one 
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whom Mr. Travers chooses, to ride over rough-shod 
with his airs and graces were to stand up to him as. 
I have made up my mind to do, he would pretty 
soon, come to his senses. I have no patience with 
such ways, and only wish " 

She was interrupted in the out-pouring of her 
desires, hy the door heing thrown open, as only 
hotel waiters know how to perform the ceremony,, 
and by the almost simultaneous announcement of 
Mrs. Eashleigh's name. 

The sun shone brightly on the fair but faded face 
of Margaret^s friend, as the latter, with her accus- 
tomed slow and graceful manner, advanced towards 
her hostesses. She was looking, as Daisie saw at a 
glance, very worn and altered. Through the thin 
muslin which covered her once beautifully formed 
bust and shoulders, those necessary, but ever to be 
concealed portions of *'the female frame divine,'* 
which are vulgarly known as hones, were far toa 
plainly discernible, whilst on her nearly colourless 
cheeks Daisie fancied, and that truly, that she 
could discern the traces of recent tears. 

Impressed with this idea, Margaret lost no time 
in drawing her guest on one side and questioning 
her with kindly eagerness regarding the causes of 
her evident suffering. 

" I'm sure that there is something wrong," she 
said. "I hope — ^but no, it cannot be that, for if you 
were more than usually anxious about Atty, you 
would not, I am sure, be here." 

The tears rose to Mrs. Eashleigh's eyes. " Don't 
ask me any questions now, dear Margaret," she 
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said, piteously. " I feel so nearly breaking down, 
and that I must not do, at least not yet. So 
many things have happened I So many miserable 
worries " 

" And all since yesterday ! You seemed cheerful 
enough while we were in the garden together, and 
now you look not only miserable but Ireally ill/' 

"Do I?" Maud said, and womanlike, for like 
Pope's Narcissa, she "would not sure look frightful*' 
quand mSme, she glanced towards the mirror in 
order to verify the truth, or otherwise, of Margaret's 
not over agreeable suggestion. The girl's quick 
eye caught the movement, and she said quickly, — 

" You do not know — ^you have not heard, I mean 
—that Mr. Travers dines with us to-day ? I had a 
telegram to that effect about half-an-hour ago." 

Maud's colour rose slightly as she answered, 
Have not heard it. How glad you must be ! " 
Must I?" Margaret said, laughingly. "*/e 
n^en vols pas,' as some one said, 'la nicessiU,^ 
However, if I must I must, only I foresee that two 
of my guests may not turn out to be particularly 
well suited to each other, and that rather troubles 






me. 



" I am glad to see Harvey Fielding here. I was 
half afraid that you intended him to be tabooed." 

" By no manner of means ; and I should be glad 
too, if it were not for Courteney ; but, as I told 
you before, after that disagreeable accident, they 
behaved to one another in anything but a satis- 
factory way, so much so that I would really give a 
deal if this meeting could be avoided. I will tell 
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you what you must do," she added (as if suddenly 
struck with a bright idea), '' you must take upon 
yourself to amuse Courteney, and," a little sadly, 
" to keep him in order if you can. If he happens 
to be in one of what I call his ' fine moods,' I shall 
be on thorns all through dinner time, and then the 
leaving them together afterwards and feeling all the 
while that Mr. Fielding, who was so brave and un- 
selfish, is being snubbed. Altogether it makes me 
wish, I was going to say, that I could escape seeing 
either of them ever again, but that would not be 
true, so I had better leave it unsaid." 

" I think so too ; but you may comfort yourself 
with the reflection that Mr. Fielding is totally 
above caring the least for Courty's impertinences. 
What can it matter to a man who forms his own 
opinions, and acts up, irrespective of what others 
think, to his own principles, if a mere gentle- 
man of fashion, and one too who is so infinitely 
inferior in wit and wisdom and education to him- 
self, should take it into his comparatively empty 
head to ^^ 

" Oh Maud, dear ! '' interposed Margaret, " you 
forget, I think, what Corurteney is, or rather what 
he will some day be to me ! He may not be so 
clever as Mr. Fiplding, and I never was so silly 
as to imagine him to be faultless, but I cannot 
let you speak of him in this manner to me ; besides, 
I thought I had always heard that you and he were 
friends. Has anything occurred to make you 
change your opinion of him ? Has " 

She was interrupted in the midst of her excited 
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questionings by the entrance of Travers, who, with 
the air of high breeding that was habitual to him, 
and which, in the opinion of even his worst 
enemies, " defied criticism," so demeaned himself 
on his advent, as to leave it doubtful on the minds 
of all present whether or not he had expected to 
find himself the only guest. 

The banquet, which, immediately after the last 
arrival, was announced as "served," "went oflf," 
owing chiefly to Harvey Fielding's exertions (and 
that he did so exert himself was owing solely to 
his power of reading on Daisie's expressive face 
her nervous anxiety that this, her first dinner 
party, should not be marked by any unpleasant 
contretemps), very tolerably well. Mrs. Lysley, loud 
as had been her boasts, was, when the time for 
action came, far too much impressed (as indeed 
Daisie knew from past experience would be the 
case) by the impregnable front presented by the 
enemy, for any, even the mildest of attacks to be by 
her attempted, and Maud Eashleigh, moved thereto 
either by force of habit or by a desire to gratify 
her friends and hostess, chatted away very agree- 
ably to the man whom she had so lately spoken 
of disparagingly, at least, if not, indeed, con- 
temptuously. 

But although being relieved in a great measure 
from her fears, Margaret had almost beguuj whilst 
eating her biscuit glac^, to feel like something ap- 
proaching to her habitual self, the unwelcome 
idea that her two guests must, according to 
the custom of half-civilised England, be left for a 
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certain period, tete-a-tete amidst the stale post- 
prandial fumes would, with unwelcome frequency, 
keep returning to her mind. Suddenly an idea, 
bright, albeit the offspring of desperation, flashed 
across her brain. The night was warm and 
still, the moon, almost at its full, shed a silvery 
light over river, field, and woodland. The air, 
heavy with the breath of "May" and Lilac blossoms, 
was wafted, not continuously, but with ever and 
anon a strangely subtle fragrance through the open 
windows to the nostrils of those who " sat at meat *^ 
within the room. Independently of more prosaic, 
and less to be openly declared reasons for her 
longing to leave (in company with her guests) the 
heated atmosphere of the dining-room, ' Margaret 
felt within herself a keen and half-sentimental 
craving to enjoy, her lover by her side, the delicious 
freshness of the dark outer air, the sweet perfume 
of the flowers, and the song (for well she knew that 
in the garden hedge, beneath the windows, a band 
of feathered vocalists were tuning up their nightly 
pipes) of the " love-lorn,'' melancholy nightingale. 

" What a heavenly night," she said, turning half 
round on her chair, to gaze into that which by con- 
trast with the gas-lighted room in which they sat, 
appeared to be little less than " outer darkness. 
" It must be too delicious in the garden, and I 
can almost fancy that I can hear the nightingales 
from here ! They were quite wonderful last night 
about this hour." 

" And quite safe to perform away without any 
policeman being down upon them,'' said Harvey. 
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' I vote, though, that we make a descent upon the 
lawn, and stimulate them to further exertion by a 
liberal encore." 

With the exception of Mrs. Lysley, who strongly 
suspected the night of being damp, and conse- 
quently capable of doing her some grievous bodily 
harm, the proposal to adjourn to the sloping lawn 
beneath the windows, and there refresh themselves 
with coffee, was received with loud and unanimous 
applause. 

" Such a shame,'' Mrs. Bashleigh declared it was, 
" to remain indoors on a night so bright and beauti- 
ful," whilst Courteney, although he would not for 
the world have confessed himself capable of a weak- 
ness so beneath him, as the feeling implied, was in 
reality so delighted with his escape from a tSte-d-tSte- 
sederunt with Harvey Fielding, that he pro tern, for- 
got to be " fine,'* and conducted himself very much 
after the fashion of other people. When a proper 
amount of panegyric had been bestowed by all 
tongues present on the moon, the stars, and the 
nightingale, the four — ^for' Mrs. Lysley had preferred 
remaining, as befitted her riper age, within the 
house — divided themselves, whether with or without 
design, did not of course appear, into pairs, each 
wandering slowly away to different parts of the 
garden. 

When Maud Eashleigh found herself well 
out of hearing of the rest, and sheltered from 
observation by the branching trees, her whole 
manner, as well as her voice — which had beea 
before very soft and winning — changed, and 
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she spoke her mind to the man, whom in his 
sorest straits she had rescued and defended, as 
that mind had never heen spoken to him before. 

It had been to Travers, as we already know, no 
difficult task to win to pity and to friendship the 
woman, who was only too greatly given to the folly 
of rushing headlong into promiscuous and imper- 
fectly considered friendships, and who was sadly 
prone, in the face of repeated disappointments, to 
believe implicitly in the truth of those who pro- 
fessed to love and value her. That peculiar gift 
of manner, that trick of the tongue which caused 
Travers' simple "How d'ye do" to convey, when 
he chose that so it shoulA be, the impression that 
for the woman he so addressed he would, if occa- 
sion were, be ready to lay down his life, had told 
not a little on Maud Rashleigh's fancy. The type 
of man besides, was so entirely new to her, that 
she must be forgiven if for a time she was dazzled, 
flattered and bewildered. She had not been slow 
in perceiving that there was for her, danger in the 
air she breathed with Courteney, but contrary to 
the ways of most women in such circumstances, she 
shrank from coming face to face with the pleasant 
peril, and chose the wiser part of letting dis- 
cretion wait on valour. It was a prudent and 
well-principled resolve, but one which might not 
have availed her much if it had happened that 
Courteney's tastes had led him to whisper " soft 
nothings " in the lady's ear; but fortunately for Maud, 
it did not so happen. His kindly cousin's sympathy, 
and even her society, when nothing better offered, 
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were not without their charms to one who in eases 
where the husband's jealousy did not give an 
agreeable fillip to intercourse with the wife, pre- 
ferred, as a rule, saying pleasant things to, and 
piquing the vanity (to say nothing of touching the 
heart) of a married woman, to going through the 
same process with a " girl." And in addition to the 
natural satisfaction which Maud felt in being thus 
" touched " and " piqued," there existed the truly 
feminine feeling of satisfaction that she was acting 
the part of a guardian angel — of saviour from his 
sins and perils of the lost sheep — ^this wandering 
pleiad through the realms of darkness visible ! 
The difficulty which she had found in obtaining 
Courteney*s confidence had in Maud's estimation 
greatly enhanced the value of the boon. She had 
felt, strange as the effect may appear, (and that 
so it was may be accepted both as a proof of the 
man^s powers of fascination and as an excuse for 
the woman's folly,) positively proud of being the 
chosen recipient of Courteney's secret troubles, the 
troubles which were so mainly due to selfishness 
and want of principle. Mainly, yet not altogether 
so, for Maud, who was not behind her sex in 
powers of discrimination, liad not failed to per- 
ceive through the thick stratum with which worldli- 
ness and conventionalities, and a certain morbid 
fancy of his to make himself appear a still worse 
8UJ€t than he really was, had concealed the real 
nature of Courteney Travers — and much of the 
good that still lingered — ^ready, perhaps, to shine 
forth when occasion called for its display in this 
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ispoiled darling of " society." Maud possessed one 
old " friend/' who besides that he was her intimate 
acquaintance was also appreciated, and that highly, 
by the world in which he lived. He owned 
little of that warmth of heart which is supposed 
to be necessary to the birth and continuance of 
friendship, but he was courteous, was a man of 
taste, if not of feeling, and, being so, thoroughly 
appreciated the grace and conventional attraction 
not only of Courteney Travers* manner but his 
acts. Incapable, however, of discovering as Maud 
had done the good qualities which lay latent in 
his favourite, Charles Everleigh, (for so was this 
elderly gentleman called,) took Mrs. Bashleigh one 
day to task (the dialogue took place in Paris, in 
which city Mr. Everleigh was an habitual resi- 
dent,) for the singular notions, as he considered 
them, which she had just expressed regarding the 
Attach^. 

"A capital fellow," he said, "and a thorough 
gentleman from top to toe. I don't know any one 
more thoroughly refined in all his tastes and habits 
than Courty Travers; but how you came to dis- 
cover that he is a saint " 

"Please, don't make me out to be more absurd 
than I am. I never hinted that Mr. Travers was 
a saint, only I know him to be kind-hearted, 
chivalrous " 

" Very," growled Everleigh, " where a pretty 
woman is concerned. Travers is just the sort of 
fellow to die rather than betray the weak creature 
who had trusted to his honour. I can quite fancy 
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him in the position of Balzac's hero, who was 
found, rather than betray his mistress, stone dead 
one winter's morning upon her window-ledge, with 
the fingers which the husband (intentionally, as I 
shall always believe — la vilain jaloux /) had shut 
into fthe jamb of the casement, sticking there 
still ! " 

*• And then you deny that nature made him both 
chivalrous and imselfish ? " 

" Humph ! I said, the lady must be pretty — which, 
in my opinion, makes all the diflference/* 

"But / have seen Courty show what I call 
symptoms of a generous temperament when the 
object was neither young nor pretty. Once, on a 
racecourse (and I really think that I can trace 
my liking to that day), I saw him behave so, what 
I call chivalrously, to a dirty, drunken woman. 
She had been hanging about the " drag," poor 
wretch, on which Courteney's party were eating 
and drinking to their hearts* content, when a 
policeman — ^you know how zealous they always are 
on such occasions — laid hold of her roughly, and 
began hauling her away across the course. She 
resisted — the wretched creature — as any one else 
might have done, and in the struggle she fell, and 
having received some injury during the imequal 
scuffle, the blood trickled from her forehead as she 
still strove to free herself from her tormentors. 
Don't laugh, please, it really was just as I have 
described it, and I only wish you had seen it 
yourself, and ' 

" Thanks ! I am not fond of seeing disagreeable 
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things. But how did our friend Travers contrive 
to display his habitual gallantry on this occasion ? '^ 

" Simply by going to the wretched woman's 
rescue. She wasy though tipsy, dirty, and to 
every sense revolting, still a woman, and therefore 
in his opinion one who had a claim to his pro- 
tection. I can see him now, standing, the foremost 
figure in the group, his arm supporting the head 
of the miserable creature, while his dandy gloves, 
as I could see, for it all happened close to our 
carriage, were stained with the blood that dripped 
from the woman's wound. Now, if that was not 
nice of him, I do not know what would be." 

She was a brave champion truly, that friend, 
who had with such, to her, costly fetters bound 
herself to his interests, a brave, as well as a 
persevering one, for, careless of the signs of 
weariness, which, were very plainly visible on 
Mr. Everleigh's face, she proceeded to narrate 
how that Courteney, when he chanced in a ball- 
room to see a plain, unattractive girl, delaissee 
and forlorn, had often, to her knowledge, contrary 
to the habits of his sex and kind, devoted himself 
to the cause of ugliness in distress. " And," added 
Maud, '* you should see the delight that his atten- 
tions, the mere civility of asking a girl to dance 
can give, in order to appreciate the estimation that 
Courteney Travers is held in." 

"By your sex, and yours only I suspect, at 
least to the extent you say. However I admit, 
and I attribute the fact to your drawing your 
conclusions from the trifles which make up the 
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sum of human life, that you ladies are more dis- 
criminating, as well as more successful judges of 
character than we are. In the trivial aflfairs of 
life, men as well as women are oflF their guard. 
They do not think it necessary to pose unless the 
part they play is one which will draw attention to 
their performances. Nature is seen, not in the 
exceptional, but in the every-day acts of life, and 
it is from these self-same acts that you ladies are 
wise enough to draw your inferences. If you were 
only,^' he added, cynically, " half as cunning in 
practice as you are in theory, there isn't the man 
living who would have a chance with you.'* 

And now having, at the risk of incurring the 
heinous charge of being tautological, explained to 
the reader that in Courteney's case especially it 
had not been the plague of Mrs. Rashleigh^s nature 
to spy into abuses, but that, on the contrary, she 
was only too ready to see " good in everything " 
that he either said or did, it behoves me, without 
farther delay or retrospection, to return to those 
whom we left, the one with an unwonted cloud 
upon her brow, and the other more than half 
conscious that the woman who had been so 
long blind to his demerits, had had her eyes 
opened at last, in the moonlit gardens of the Star 
and Garter Hotel. 

The nightingale, with his " sweet wood-note wild," 
trilled to his mate in the thick branches of the 
thorn tree, and across their path the shadows of 
tall motionless trees lay dark along the moon- 
whitened grass sward. It was a night to remember 

VOL. IL I 
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in after years, when the storm of human passion- 
had been lulled to rest, and time and change hadr 
chilled the kindly feelings in the breast. A night 
and an hour which, perhaps, were not without their 
effect on both the man and woman who lingered 
together beneath a quivering aspen, talking of many 
things, not of heaven, but of earth, which had not 
before been dreamt of in their philosophy. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

MR. TRAVERS HEARS SOMETHING TO HIS 

DISADVANTAGE. 

" He seems a cool hand, that Mr. Fielding," was 
Courteney^s first Remark as soon as he found himself, 
so to speak, alone with Maud. "I never saw a 
man more at his ease in my life." 

**And who, I should be glad to know, has a 
better right to be what you call at his ease than 
my husband's cousin ? If a noble nature, a clear 
conscience, a sense of having done his duty ^^ 

" * In that station of life into which it has pleased 
God to call him.* If I remember right that winds 
up the long answer in the catechism, which one 
always contrived to shirk; so now we can, if you 
please, go on comfortably to something else.'* 

" You always turn what is good and serious into 
ridicule, Courteney, but I do not happen to be in 
the mood for jesting." 

"Which I unfortunately am. I feel positively 
Joe Millerish from the top of my brain to the sole 
of my foot, and if I should happen to say any- 
thing good, I only hope that you will make a note 
of it/* 

I 2 
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" How can I make you serious, if only for a 
moment, Courteney ? " 

" Oh by Jove ! you can do that easily enough by 
choosing the right subject ! There are plenty of 
them — debts, obligations." 

" Don't, Courty, talk of them, at least not in that 
way, to me. It is not like you. You are too generous 
to make me feel that I have said anything volun- 
tarily to remind you of " 

" Of all you have done for me. No, that I must 
acquit you of. You are the last woman in the 
world to wish to do anything unpleasant, but for all 
that," he added, thoughtfully, "there are things 
that stick to one, things which one would give a 
year of life, but — ^pshaw ! What is that ? Life is 
not so pleasant after all that one can conscien- 
tiously offer it in exchange for such a valuable 
commodity as " 

" Self respect," concluded Mrs. Rashleigh gravely. 
He had hesitated to proceed, and as she had seen 
that so it was, something stronger than her own 
will had prompted the words that she had used. 

" I don't seem to care much about that kind of 
thing," Travers said, carelessly. " The organ of 
self veneration is, I suppose, wanting in my peri- 
cranium.'* 

"I don't think you are capable of venerating 
anything or anybody." 

" Indeed 1 am, one person, that is, at least. My 
dear old governor, to wit. He has written me such 
a jolly letter ! Not a word of bothering advice 
from beginning to end. Upon my word, I begin to 
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fancy that be thinks me quite a respectable cha- 
racter — a model yoimg man ! Ha ! ha ! What ex- 
ceedingly good fun ! The best idea I have had for 
a long time ! " 

" Courteney, I begin to think you have no feel- 
ing ! I always believed you to be utterly without a 
conscience." 

"What an enviable person you must consider 
me ! Don't you wish you could say the same of 
yourself? What is the use of what people call 
feeling? And as for bothering one's-self about 
what one has done, why as probably it cannot be 
undone, I see no mortal reason for thinking about 
it at all." 

" How happy you are in being able to throw off 
your responsibilities ! There are some men in 
your situation who would be haunted by the thought 
of how much misery their selfishness and self- 
indulgence must have caused to others ; for, Cour- 
teney, it is dreadfully, miserably true, that when 
we act wickedly, we are almost certain to make the 
innocent suffer for the guilty. There is no such 
thing, even if we were so amiably disposed as to 
desire it, as keeping the consequences of our mis- 
deeds from being shared by other people, and if 
you only knew " 

" Well, if I only knew ? " he repeated, for Mrs. 
Bashleigh had suddenly come to a rather sugges- 
tive pause; and Courteney, feeling. that there was 
something not especially gratifying to his feelings 
still remaining to be said, wished, with the natural 
longing of the impatient, to " have it over." 
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It was not a pleasant task that Maud had set 
herself to do. I should, indeed, be justified in 
using a more positive form of description, for, so 
decidedly i^npleasant did it in Mrs. Eashleigh's 
mental view appear, that even after taking the first 
preliminary step, she felt more than half doubtful 
of her power to proceed. Something, however, 
mtist, she felt, be said. Male curiosity (whatever 
may be advanced to the contrary), is to the full as 
strong as is the same often troublesome quality in 
the weaker sex, and I for one have always been 
of opinion that to the failing of inquisitiveness, 
fully as much as to that of uxorious weakness, was 
owing the participation of Adam in the backsliding 
of his helpmeet. Be this as it may, Courteney 
Travers would never, as Maud was well aware, rest 
satisfied with the simple falsehood, one which> 
womanlike, she was at first prepared to make use 
of — the falsehood, that is, of declaring that she had 
meant nothing by the words she used. "Half a 
loaf," as the saying goes, " is better than no bread," 
and by paiity of reasoning, fifty per cent, of trust 
and confidence should be of more value than com- 
plete reserve; so Maud, with both her head and 
heart full of matters with which it would have been 
well that Travers should be made acquainted, 
resolved, with the cowardice which so often does 
duty for a higher quality, to keep the far more 
important half of her secret to herself. After 
a few moments given to reflection, she said, 
with a hesitation which her hearer was far 
too well versed in female ways and weaknesses 
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^ot to at once perceive and draw conclusions 
from, — 

'' I was going to say, that if you knew Margaret 
Lysley better, you would be more careful, more 
afraid of running the risk of alienating her affections 
than you seem to be at present. Daisie is very 
yielding, very sweet and gentle; but you have never 
really tried her yet. A woman may be wounded 
in her affections, and show no sign of suffering, but 
there is such a thing as jealousy, which is pretty 
much the same, or rather which arises from self 
love, and if you happen to hurt that, you will find 
it a different story altogether.'* 

" I don't know what you mean,'* said Courteney, 
who, whilst he uttered the words, was nearly as well 
aware, as was Mrs. Bashleigh herself, to what that 
discerning lady alluded. 

"I mean — and Courty,"you are as well aware as 
I am that so it is — that people are talking, without 
bad and sufficient reason, I am more than willing 
to believe, of you and Lady Chatfield ; nay, 
hear me out; you cannot think it is from choice 
that I allude to such hateful, such disreputable 
subjects. Disreputable, I repeat, in spite of your 
angry looks, for, however handsome, fascinating^ 
and fashionable a woman may be, the fact that her 
love, if love it can be called, is venal, may be 
bought in short by almost any man at the cost, 
if not of money (she would, I suppose, though to 
my thinking it is a distinction without a difference, 
shrink from accepting that), at any rate of money's 
worth, is disreputable— is, can you deny it, when 
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you allow yourself to look upon the fact plain and 
unvarnished and in all its hideous nakedness, 
utterly revolting to all the better and more delicate 
feelings of our nature ? " 

When she felt strongly on a subject, Maud Kash- 
leigh was apt, no uncommon womanly failing, to 
speak (more so perhaps than the occasion might 
seem to warrant), strongly also. Whether or not 
this was the case in the present instance matters 
little, but that the person chiefly interested in the 
matter considered that the zeal of his lecturer had 
considerably outrun her discretion was evidenced 
by his worse than sarcastic reply. 

" If there is one among all the marvellous things 
that happen in the world that puzzles me more than 
another, it is the way that you well-behaved Chris- 
tian ladies get hold — generally at the wrong end — 
of naughty stories about other women. It puts one 
in mind of what the mad doctors say of the horrible 
blasphemies and impurities which burst from the 
lips of pure-minded female lunatics. The source of 
evil speaking and thinking must be therey and then 
a prurient imagination, you know, does the rest." 

For a moment Maud's wrath rose high within her 
at this undeserved, and almost brutal speech. She 
had shown such wondrous, such unfailing leniency 
to Traverses faults and failings, that it did seem 
hard to listen from his lips to words such as those 
which he had dared to utter. It would have been 
a satisfaction (for even " to him," her favourite, and 
her protege, she was not all " gentleness ") to have 
turned upon him fiercely, and, once for all, have 
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given him to know some of those wholesome truths 
which many men, and even women also, are never 
fated from their cradles to their graves to learn. 
She would have been glad to relieve her mind — id 
est, her temper — of its load ; but the conviction that 
it would be wiser to " moderate the rancour of her 
tongue " took her but a few moments to arrive at ; 
and for this speedy suppression of her very natural 
desire there was yet another cause, namely, that for 
the reason probably that there was a secret where a 
secret should not be between them, Maud invariably 
felt (it was hard upon her, seeing that she was 
the obligor, and he the recipient of her kindness) 
humbler in Courteney's presence than in that of 
any other person whatsoever ; and so it fell out, 
that instead of hearing what might possibly have 
proved beneficial to him, Travers had — and that 
not for the first time in his life — the satisfaction of 
feeling that he had " the best of it/* 

" That is hardly a courteous speech of yours,** 
she said, " but I will do you the justice to believe 
that on reflection you will regret the bad taste at 
least, if not the unkindness of heart, which it dis- 
plays. In mentioning Lady Chatfield as I did (and 
I am not aware that I brought any new accusation 
against her) I could have had but one motive, 
namely, a desire that all should go well between 
you and Margaret. When I hear of your being so 
often seen in her company, of your frequent visits 
at her house, of your riding with her in the park, I 
ask myself whether this man, of whom I am told 
such things, can feel any real love for the girl who 
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is about to bestow so much — so very much on him ; 
and I take blame to myself — exceeding, bitter blame 
— ^for the part I have played in bringing you two 
together." 

" You need not blame yourself; I do not see that 
you had much to do in the matter." 

*' Perhaps not. It would though be strange in- 
deed were you to admit the necessity for an auxiliary 
in such a case. However that may be, there is one 
question, Courty, which I should like to ask you ? " 
and she looked up pleadingly into his face. 

" Say on," he replied, carelessly ; and then Maud 
littered in a low voice her threatened query. 

"If Margaret were to become poor again to- 
morrow, I mean if the ten thousand pounds which 
was originally her portion, were again to become all 
her worldly wealth, would you still wish her to be 
your wife, still so act as that the world at least 
might believe that you loved her as before ? " 

" The question is a strange one, and I hardly 
wonder that you hesitated to ask it. The doubt 
which it implies is certainly not flattering to my 
honour, and " 

" I am not thinking of your honour," Maud broke 
in impatiently, ** that — I speak, of course, of what 
the world calls honour — cannot be in safer custody 
than in that of Courteney Travers. But, in putting 
before you the case that I have supposed, what I 
desire to know is, whether you are conscious in 
your inmost heart of so loving Margaret Lysley, 
that were it no longer in her power to bestow upon 
you the large income you have lately looked forward 
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to possessing, there would, not only be in your 
breast no lessening of your devotion, but in your 
manner no sign of change, or shadow of turning ? 
If you can from your heart, and on your honour, 
assure me of this, I shall be, if not happier, at any 
rate more contented than I have felt for hours." 

He did not answer her at once. Her manner 
was so excited, and there was in her words so 
strange an earnestness that, the mocking spirit with 
which he had begun to listen went, as it were, out 
of him ; and he reflected, as one in his right mind, 
on the hypothesis which his companion had thrown 
out. 

Suddenly she exclaimed, " Answer me at once ! 
They are coming this way, and it may be days — 
weeks, perhaps, before I see you again. Do, dear 
Courteney, think seriously of this, for it is of more 
consequence perhaps to you than you at present 
imagine, that you should know your own mind for 
once." The threatened approach of an increased 
audience recalled Courteney to his conventional 
self, and, shaking oflf with an effort the impression 
which Mrs. Rashleigh's singular remarks and con- 
duct had made upon him, he said, calmly, as he 
moved away, — 

" You should be less enigmatical if you expect a 
rational answer. There are things, and your beha- 
viour to-night, my dear Maud, is one of them, which 
no * fellow can understand,* and that being the case 
I don't see any use in trying ; so, what do you think 
of postponing the affair to another opportunity ? " 

By the time he had finished speaking they were 
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within hearing of Margaret and her escort ; a fact 
which was made manifest by a light laugh, silvery, 
yet a little forced, which broke from the lips of the 
bride-elect. She had found Harvey's society plea- 
sant enough at first, but after awhile she began to 
grow a trifle fidgety at the prolonged absence of 
her fiiend. Maud was the dearest creature in the 
world, and, what was stiU more satisfactory, she was 
forty, certainly; but in spite of that consoling re- 
flection Daisie could not help feeling, just the least 
in the world worried (surprised she would probably 
have called it) at the lengthened tete-a-Ute — 
amongst the trees too ! of Mrs. Bashlelgh and the 
all-conquering Courteney. 

" Had we not better go and look for them ? " Mr. 
Fielding asked, drily; and then Margaret knew, 
and blushed hotly as the truth came home to her, 
that Harvey had noticed her abstraction, and attri- 
buted it — the idea was really too mortifying — to 
that meanest of all passions — Jealousy ! 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE OLD, OLD STORY. 

There is in the dirty, squalid, busy district of 
London, which goes by the name of Wapping, a 
certain locality inhabited by only the very poorest 
and generally ill-conditioned class of persons, and 
which locality has been long known in the neigh- 
bourhood by the half-rural, half-cockney appellation 
of Plough Alley. A more wretched place, both 
in appearance and reality, than is that same alley, 
it would be dijKcult for the most fertile imagination 
to conceive. The two rows of squalid three-storied 
houses of which it consists stand within scarcely 
more than eight feet of each other, and are in- 
habited, from top to bottom, by families and 
" single men," whose means of living, with no 
apparent exception, are as precarious, as they are, 
to outward seeming, and in many cases, altogether 
lacking. The place, as is generally the case in 
such miserable localities as that of which I am 
treating, was crowded— literally, " swarmed up," as 
Paddy says — with children. There was either no 
school " handy," or Plough Alley had been, in the 
rapid march of improvement, overlooked by the 
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zealous advocates for instruction ; or, mayhap, — I 
do not say that so it was, — the inhabitants of the 
alley generally had been too long steeped in the 
misery and degradation which are the offspring of 
poverty such as theirs, to care much whether, for 
them and for their offspring, the schoolmaster was 
"abroad" or not. And so, for the children that 
came into the world " as thick as paise," and as un- 
concernedly as if anybody wanted their presence in 
this world of care and penury, there was no hope 
existing that, by means of training and instruction, 
they might become better men and women than their 
parents had been before them. As little things, 
and while their limbs were tender (their hearts grew 
hardened terribly soon on the rough play-ground of 
Plough Alley), they might be seen, at any hour of 
the day, serving their apprenticeship to crime by 
listening to oaths and blasphemies, to the whole 
wide-spread language, in short, of sin, — a language 
which, like the French and German that the upper 
ten thousand take care should be early imbibed by 
their curled and softly clad darlings, is learned " so 
very perfectly" when the ear is quick, the memory 
retentive, and the powers of imitation great. 

It was a poor place certainly, that alley, with its 
foul smells, its fetid atmosphere, and the rude, 
neglected, dirty children, who, whilst the sunlight 
lasted, were the only visible inhabitants of those 
miserable and over-crowded dwellings. The male 
dwellers therein were, for the most part, either 
followers of some humble itinerant trade, such as 
costermongering, and the like, or they were amongst 
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those outcasts of society whose calling would not 
bear the light of day, or the investigating gaze of 
their fellow-men. To this rule, one family, amongst 
the many toiling, striving, miserable ones that filled 
the wretched lodgings in Plough Alley, was, although 
no exception, yet deserving to be placed in a better 
category than that of most of the inhabitants of the 
place. John — or rather Jack Ebbings, as he was 
called by his neighbours and acquaintances — ^waa 
by profession a member of the non-worshipful 
society of costermongers, — a member, however, in 
a very lowly fashion, for neither capital nor stock- 
in-trade had he, whilst of competitors and rivals he 
found that he had more than enough. His wife, as 
Jack had been often heard to say, was a " Devon- 
shire woman, born and bred " — a privilege of birth 
which, apparently, in his estimation, placed her 
socially in some measure above the Wapping ones,, 
with whom the changes and chances of this mortal 
life had brought Mrs. Ebbings into close and un- 
welcome contact. Jack, too, was, as he would have 
himself expressed it, a " cut above " the generality 
of the alley folks. He had received something 
of an education, and had been bound 'prentice 
to an uncle in Taunton, who kept a small 
general shop, and in whose establishment he 
took a liking for trade, and had far better have 
remained. It was at Taunton, too, that he made 
the acquaintance of Mary Waters, the tidy, well- 
brought-up girl, who was then a servant-maid 
in his uncle's house, and who (for she came of 
decent people) little dreamt, when she threw in her 
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lot with cheery, well-spoken of, and thoroughly 
well-principled Jack Ebhings, that her " lines " 
would he ever cast in the extremely unpleasant 
places to which the " winter and rough weather " 
of life afterwards introduced them. They had, at 
the time of which I write, six children, the eldest a 
girl of little more than fifteen, whilst the youngest 
was an infant at the breast, and they were very, 
very poor. The neighbours, with most of whom 
they lived on friendly, though with none on intimate 
terms, never knew the extent of the need from 
which the costermonger's family, who occupied one 
good-sized room on the " second-floor back," habi- 
tually suffered. There was a " decent pride " in- 
herent in both Jack Ebbings and his wife, which 
kept them alike from the grumblings in which so 
many, situated as they were, find relief, and from 
that last and much-detested refuge of the "in- 
dependence loving " poor, videlicet, Parochial Ee- 
lief. They owned, when first they came to sojourn 
in the alley, a few articles of furniture, the last 
remnants of their better days ; but these, as mone}'^ 
grew more scarce with the striving family, and 
children more abundant, passed, one by one, into 
the hands of a certain firm, hall-marked by three 
big gilt balls, placed below the names of Eeuben 
Levison and Sons, and known, in the neighbour- 
hood of Plough Alley, as the shop where, for some- 
thing under fifty per cent., the poor might deposit 
their household gods with as good a chance of 
having them well taken care of, as if the said gods 
had been placed under the lofty roof of the Baker 
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Street Bazaar or the Pantechnicon, although, it 
must be owned, with rather less probability of 
being eventually restored to their original owners. 
It took some time to, in any degree, reconcile poor 
Mary Ebbings to the "Margery Daw" state of 
things which ensued to the family after the last 
of their two beds had been sold, and " straw " was 
the only couch on which they had to lie ! The last 
winter had been a very trying one to the Ebbings. 
It was May with them now, and the heat (unusually 
great for the season of the year) was severely felt in 
the badly ventilated and over-crowded rooms in 
which they were condemned to live. The mother, 
for more reasons than one, was the greatest, even 
as she was the most patient, of the sufferers. She 
had never been strong, and the births of eight 
children (they had " buried " two) had not tended 
to increase her physical powers of endurance. She 
worked terribly hard too. ** With eyelids heavy 
and red,'* and fingers worn and jagged, and sore 
with endless needle-prickings ; with her baby lying 
at the breast, from which want, and its attendant 
sickness, had drained the natural supply of infant 
food, — the unhappy woman, who, strive as she would, 
was able to earn no more than threepence a day, 
at the hard unremunerative trade of shirt-making, 
could scarcely, at the age of thirty-four, have been 
recognised by those who had known her in her 
earlier days as the bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked Maiy 
Waters. 

Anything less prosperous in the way of trade 
than the one which was carried on at that time by 
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poor persevering Jack Ebbings, it would be difficult 
to imagine. Costermongering has, we imagine, its 
fluctuations as well as every other class of com- 
mercial enterprise, and during the winter of 186 — 
matters went very badly with Jack; so badly, that at 
one time he was even driven to pawn the barrow 
(one that was "as good as new," the poor fellow 
said) to get a mouthful of food for the children. 
The barrow was never redeemed, the consequence 
of which calamity was the necessity of hiring 
another at the cost of two shillings per week, — 
usurious interest on the comparatively wealthy 
owner's original outlay, but it is generally only the 
very poor who have ** bowels of mercy " for those in 
a like condition with themselves, — and this extra 
expenditure, together with the untoward fact that 
Jack Ebbings possessed no capital to speak of with 
which to lay in his daily trading stock, may suffi- 
ciently account for the state of extreme distress to 
which he and his family were reduced. He was of a 
hopeful, cheery nature, as I have often remarked to 
be the case with those who are called by the sobri- 
quet to which this unprosperous tradesman had, ever 
since he was a lad, responded. The " Jack " of a 
family, though often a scamp, is generally a '* good 
fellow." The silent, self-contained, and prudent 
ones are apt to remain ** Johns " to the end of the 
chapter, whilst "Johnny" is ofttimes a compro- 
mise between the two, — a harmless, weak creature, 
maybe, and one of those of whom it is said that 
they are no man's enemy but their own. Jack 
Ebbings, then, was a man bom to like, and to be 
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liked. As long as there was a ray of sunshine to 
be caught, that ray he contrived so to concentrate 
that it fell where it could give warmth and comfort. 
It may, perhaps, be urged by some that he had 
probably neither mind nor .education enough to 
suffer ; but to my thinking, and I know something 
of the man, and of the way he bore his trials, 
the patience and cheerfulness of the Plough Alley 
martyr were due in part to his own courage, and 
strong love for those who looked to him for support, 
but in the greater measure to the pride — call it 
doggedness, if you will — which had hitherto pre- 
vented him from making any appeal to the parish 
for the relief of his well-nigh starving family. 

" We must come to it sooner or later," Mary 
would often say. Her courage, poor soul, had 
failed her sooner than his had done, and then, shirt- 
making, at twopence a garment (the maker finding 
her own needles and thread), is not a cheering occu- 
pation, to say nothing of the wear and tear to body, 
brain, and heart, of six children clamorous for food, 
and sorely needing the clothing which was so very 
hard to come by. So, with these great and mani- 
fold excuses for her failure, Mary Ebbings found at 
last that 

** The burden that was laid upon her was more than she could 
bear ;" 

and giving way utterly under the weight of her 
daily cares, she, in words of strong entreaty, urged 
her husband to take (rather than see the children 
die before their eyes) the only measures for their 
support that remained to them. 

K 2 
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" If it waur only for myself I wouldn't care," said 
the poor creature, stitching hard as she spoke — ^for 
words, however necessary to be spoken, could not 
be allowed "to hinder needle and thread" — "I'd 
as lief, and liefer, be underground than here, if it 
wam't for the children ; " and Jack, who was tear- 
ing the dead leaves from some two days* old vege- 
tables preparatory to the next morning's business 
transactions, heard, though he had not the heart to 
see, the tears that accompanied his wife's piteous 
speeches. The omission of himself, too, as one 
whom poor Polly (as he called her) would be loath 
to leave behind her, did not pass unnoticed by the 
man who had ever done his share of daily toil so 
willingly, though with a success very incommen- 
surate with his exertions. He was not angry, 
scarcely even "put out," however, by his wife's 
forgetfulness. It was because the children were 
weak and helpless, and that he, on the contrary, 
was strong and healthful, that Polly who, God bless 
her ! had always been so good a wife to him, had 
had more thoughts for the little ones than for the 
husband who had done his best for them (without 
pride he could say that), low as they had fallen in 
their circumstances, and hard, as it had come to be, 
to give them bread to eat. 

" If I could only see my way,*' moaned the poor 
woman, piteously; "but I can't, so there it is. 
There's Bessy, as good a girl, although I say it, 
as ever lived, and was just a picter when we came 
here first " 

" Ay, that was she," put in Jack, as he twitched 
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ofif the brown outside coating of a very untempting- 
looking cabbage. " * A reg'lar corn-fed gal/ " as Pat 
Walsh tells me they call the good-looking ones out 
in *Meriky. I never seen a healthier gal myself," 
Jack added, taking advantage of the occasion to 
show that he (Jack) knew better than his Irish 
acquaintance how to pronounce what is called (by 
courtesy) " her Majesty's English." 

" It don't make it no better to talk of what she 
was" retorted the wife, with a peevishness for 
which the miserable condition of her family was 
alone accountable. " It's her eyesight going so as 
is the worst. She was a help, and a good one too, 
at the sliirtmaking before that came on her. Ah 
me! but if Mrs. Peterson, in the Lane yonder, 
would make it, as I begged her so hard to do, 
eightpence for three, we might get along, but as it 
is " 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a man, 
whose appearance at that hour, — ^for it was eight 
o'clock, on a dull evening, and the children were, 
one and all, huddled together on tbe straw, — 
caused considerable surprise both to Jack Ebbings 
and his wife. He was a very shabbily- dressed in- 
dividual, whose age might be something about 
thirty-five, and whose features (although a close ob- 
server might detect in them some likeness to those 
of Mrs. Ebbings, whose brother indeed he was) 
bore the impress of a hard life, and of an early and 
close acquaintanceship with scenes of iniquity. An 
impress it was that would have told greatly against 
his success in any decent path of life which he 
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might desire to tread, for the respectable public^ 
flot excepting those who pique themselves upon 
being scrupulously just, and no "respecters of 
persons/' are apt to forget that, in poverty, the 
temptations to sin are great, and that those who are 
in some sort compelled to "touch pitch," cannot 
have either such clean hands or such comely faces 
as those w^ho have been reared in the fear of God, 
and kept from the companionship and example of 
the vile. 

" Hallo ! Ben ! Is that you ? " exclaimed Jack,^ 
as Ben Waters, the brother-in-law, whom he had 
not seen for several weeks, sauntered, with his 
hands in his ragged trousers pockets, into the 
room. " We thought as you was lost, man ; " and, 
. letting fall a big untempting-looking carrot which 
he been employed in carefully polishing. Jack 
Ebbings, with a strange mixture of hesitation and 
cordiality, held out his hand to the new comer. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A FAMILY SECRET. 

Ben Waters was not the man either to perceive 
or to be distressed by the slight indication of re- 
pugnance that was manifested both in Jack's recep- 
tion of him, and that of " the wife," who, almost 
without raising her eyes from her work, greeted her 
long-absent brother with a few low-spoken words of 
welcome. 

" I ain't exactly lost, you see," Ben said, and an 
aflfectation of jauntiness and unconcern were very 
apparent in his voice and manner ; " and if I ain't 
done as I said I would, some weeks agone, that's 
more others' fault than mine." 

" Never mind,"^said Mary, hurriedly. "It didn't, 
signify. I thought better on it afterwards. Those 
ain't nice ways of yours, I am thinking, Ben, of 
getting money." 

" I don't know as they're worse ways than other 
people's," responded Ben, sulkily. " I've known 
gents, and high up ones too, who have done what I 
call dirtier things than this to get money, let alone 
as I was to do the job for them as wants it sorely — 
them as hasn't bread to eat — leastways hadn't; 
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but, maybe," letting his eyes wander through the 
wretched, scantily-furnished room, " you've been 
doing better since I saw you. Had a fortune left 
you, as they say the Queen had, by some rich bloke, 
as had more brass than he knew what to do with, 
and '^ 

Mary, looking up for a moment from her shirt, 
laughed low one of the saddest, bitterest laughs 
that ever broke from mortal lips, at this wild jest on 
the impossible. 

" Looks like it, don't it ? '' she asked, and then a 
half-suppressed sob, which the man little dreamt 
was hysterical in its character, and the result of 
want and weakness, shook her frame. 

" It warn't my fault, as I told 'e before," said 
Ben, abandoning the jocose tone, as being, perhaps, 
in some degree unsuited to the occasion, *' I was 
promised my money by the gents, and if they'd a 
giv'd it to me, why you'd a 'ad it — the most part of 
it, that is," he said, correcting himself, for Ben, ill- 
favoured as he was, possessed a kind of conscience 
of his own, and, as far as his own " people " went, 
would not, unless very hard pressed by adverse 
circumstances, have been false to his word. 

" And where have you been a hanging out all this 
time, as we arn't seen you?" demanded Jack. 
"You wasn't at the old place, for I went to ask 
after you, unbeknownst though to the missus there, 
for, as she just told you herself, she didn't like 
the job." 

" It wasn'*t any call to her," retorted Ben, angrily, 
and speaking as though his sister were either deaf, 
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or absent, " to know what sort of a job it was. If 
there waur anything done as waurn't on the square, 
that Pd nothing to do with. The gents was to pay 
me for getting the teeth " 

" Hold hard," interrupted Jack, hastily. " Don't 
you see as Polly's weak like, and that her stomach 
turns at hearing about this business of yours. She's 
right in one thing, for it is a nasty business, and 
them as deals in it — no offence to you, Ben — I 
considers as a rule to be nasty people." 

He spoke in his usual cheerful fashion, laugh- 
ingly, indeed, so that Ben, who was not thin- 
skinned in such matters, thought it better to join in 
the joke : albeit, it was at his own expense. 

"Well, if you're so squeamish as all that,'' he 
said, " I don't wonder yer so hard up. Beggars 
mustn't be choosers, says I, and it's my belief, if 
Mary there was to see a tenner ^ or maybe two on 'em, 
in my hand, she'd pretty soon open hers to catch 
'old on the flimsies." 

Mrs. Ebbings, on hearing these magic words, let 
the coarse shirt that she was making, fall from be- 
tween her fingers. The sum was such a great, such 
an actually dazzling one to her mental sight, it 
conveyed to her hungry imagination such an over- 
powering notion of plenty, peace, and happiness, 
that, for the moment, " seam, and gusset, and 
band" were forgotten, and the excited woman 
thought of nothing but the possible realisation of 
her brother's words. By the dim light of the one 
tallow-candle which stood upon the table near 
which she worked, Ben noticed the change in his 
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sister's countenance^ and drawing his chair nearer 
to hers, laid his arm with a rough kindliness, which 
softened the woman's heart towards him, on her arm. 

" Come, come, Polly girl," he said, " Don't you 
be turning away from me, because — because I've 
been driven, as much for your sake as my own, s'elp 
me God ! to a trade that, as Jack there says, isn't 
just a nice one. But when you comes to think of it, 
it ain't so very bad. Larning must be served, you 
see," he went on sententiously, ** and as long as 
them young gents at the 'ospitals don't get subjects 
elsewhere, why, the trade'll be kept going, so it 
will; but, along of this business, it's another guess 
thing altogether. There was two swells, leastways 
they looked like it, who wanted a — Well, Well, I 
won't name it if you don't like me to ; but, Laws ! 
if 3'ou only knawM how soon a fellar gets used to 
that kind of thing ! But, as I was saying, them two 
swells wanted- something that a pal of mine got for 
'em ; but then there was a difficulty to be got over, 
and somehows or other there was nobody, because 
of my having lived as pison boy with a sawbones 
once myself, as we call *em out of it, but me. It 
was a case of substitution, at least, so my pal, who 
is something of a lawyer, suspected ; but in course 
they as got the job done never let on to us what 
the business was. But as I was just saying, there 
was something more wanting than just getting — 
I'm not a going to say what ; and that something 
was — you'd never guess, if I gave yer fifty guesses — 
a set of teeth." 

"Of teeth! Patience alive! How could that 
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be?*' cried Mrs. Ebbings, her curiosity now so 
thoroughly aroused, that she ceased for the moment 
to think with horror of the " nasty *' trade practised 
by her brother, and which had caused her to receive 
him with an ungraciousness that was very foreign to 
her nature. 

" Well, if you must know — but don't you go and 
find fault with me if what I say should take effect 
upon your narves (though how you comed by them 
useless things passes me to guess), howsomdever, 
this is how it stands. There's perquisites as well 
as pay, I reckon, in all trades and perfessions, from 
the Queen's, down to what vulgar people, as over- 
looks the cause of science, calls the hody snatchers, 
and the perquisites of them fellows is the teeth ! " 

" Sure, now, you don't say so ?'^ and ** what the 
dickens is the good of 'em ? " were expressions which, 
on this semi-elucidation of the mystery, burst simul- 
taneously from the lips of Ben's unsophisticated 
listeners. The latter broke into a coarse laugh. 

'•"Well, you are jolly green, you two," he said, 
contemptuously. *' Why, you might as well wonder 
what^s done with the hair, when, in course, they 
both on 'em helps to make the ladies * beautiful for 
ever.' It's a wonderful pervision of Providence, 
as I heered a Methody parson say one day, that 
nothing as is, or has been, goes to waste. Comes 
in handy one way or the other, and so it is with 
them things we're talking on. The dead don't want 
'em, and the living do, so there it is." 

There was a short pause after this — a pause 
during which Mrs. Ebbings, who had been drinking 
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in, with that very uncomfortable creeping of the 
flesh, popularly known as goose-skin, her brother's 
words, resumed her work with a weary sigh. Her 
head was aching violently, and her mind (for the brain 
had become weakened by want, and from the long- 
continued pressure of anxious thought) had grown 
incapable of containing long together, any idea, 
however pleasurable or exciting. Even the dazzling 
vision of the "tenners," which Ben had for a mo- 
ment placed before her mental sight, faded away 
into nothingness, as she mechanically plied her 
everlasting needle, thinking, poor soul, 

" How she should bear 
The burden of the morrow, 
Its care, its evil, and its sorrow I '* 

But if Mary's imagination had ceased to dwell upon 
the prospect of eventually " touching " those all-im- 
portant " flimsies," it soon became clear that Jack's 
memory was more tenacious. A hopeful man by 
nature, he caught eagerly at every straw that floated 
past him on the darksome waters, seeing land ahead 
where eyes less used than his to view the sunny 
side of things, could perceive nothing but fog and 
mist, and promise of rough weather. Putting on 
what he conceived to be a " knowing " look, for he 
was naturally anxious to wipe away from the mind 
of the worldly-wise Ben Waters the impression that 
he (Jack) was lamentably ignorant of the ways of a 
sinful and perverse generation, he said wisely, — 

" All right, old boy. There are secrets in all 
trades. You haven't no need at this time o' day to 
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tell us that ; but what about your part of the busi- 
ness, and how came it as you, sharp as you call 
yourself, got choused among 'em ?'' 

"Choused! I think I see 'em chousing me!" 
said Ben, rising from his chair in a rage, "Not 
but what they've tried it on, dash 'em, and now 
we'll just see who'll have the best of it. A set of 
confounded beggarly thieves ! But 1*11 be even 
with 'em, you see if I ain't. To go for to cheat an 
honest man out of his lawful earnings — to — to — but 
what's the use of jawing ? Ja wing's only good for 
fools, and they won't find I'm that, I can tell 'em, 
please the pigs." 

He put on his battered billycock hat as he spoke, 
and with'out vouchsafing a word of farewell, had 
already reached the door, when, as if struck 
by a sudden thought, he returned, and going 
straight to his sister, who was still bending over 
her work, he took her worn, pallid face between 
his hands, and raising it gently, kissed her on the 
forehead twice. 

" Cheer up, old girl," he said, with a tenderness 
that sounded strange, coming as it did from one so 
rough in tones and manner. " Maybe there's better 
times a-coming. There ain't but you and me left 
of the old stock, and we was allers thicky wasn't we 
now, dear ? " 

" Well, and that's true, Ben," replied the woman, 
whilst a tear or two that seemed to scorch her 
poor red eyelids found their way down her sallow 
cheeks. " Ah, boy, how pleasant it would be if we 
could go back to the old times ! And the cottage, 
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Ben, and the garden with the pinks and roses ! Do 
you remember the roses ? Mother used to put 
them in the blue jug without a spout on the window 
sill, and they used to smell so sweet, so very, very 
sweet," and Mary Ebbings, overcome with the 
memories that she had conjured up, put her two 
hands before her face and cried as if her heart 
would break. 

Making a sign easily to be understood by his 
brother-in-law, Jack, shaking his head mournfully, 
got him in silence from the room. 

" There's no use to talk to her, poor lass, when 
she's in that way," he whispered, as they stood in 
the passage together. " It's the head, I'm thinking, 
as has got weak, and sometimes she goes off like 
that in a dreamy kind of way; so that I don t 
know, upon my soul I don't, what to make of 
her." 

The tears were in Ben's eyes, of which weakness 
feeling greatly ashamed, he brushed them away 
with the back of his hand. " It's my belief it's just 
starving she is," he said savagely, " starving, when 
there's thousands upon thousands as have more 
brass than they knows how to spend ! Curse 'em 
all, I say ! Curse every one who, having money to 
give, can let a fellow creature die of want ! Here, 
catch hold," he added hurriedly, whilst he drew a 
solitary half-crown from his trousers pocket, and 
thrust it into Jack^s hand. " It's all I have, but 
tell Polly that she's to keep her pecker up, for 
there's more, or will be soon, where that one corned 
from; and say, that we'll go back — all on us — 
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some day to the old place, and that the children 
will be fine and healthy, and " 

** Yes, yes, Fll tell her," Jack said, catching 
hopefully at the vague prospect held out before him. 
" Good bye, lad, and thank ye for this help. We*re 
shocking badly oflf, and that's the truth, or the Lord 
knows it isn't me as 'ud be robbing of you of your 
money." 

They parted after that, Ben going with heavy 
footfall down the dirty, rickety old stairs, whilst 
Jack returned to the room to comfort his wife with 
the sight of the half-crown that Ben Waters had 
with true brotherly generosity left behind. 

" He's a rare good fellow, so he is," was Jack's 
eulogium, " and though he is what he is I wish 
there was more like him. We'll do ever such a lot 
with this 'ere money, Poll. Eighteenpence for you 
and the brats, and a shilling to trade with ! Why 
our forten's made, lass ! And who knows ? Ben 
mayn't be such a fool as he looks, the day may 
come when we shall go back to the blessed country, 
to the roses and the pinks, Polly. Think of that ! " 
and Jack, in the exuberance of his joy, might have 
been taken for a man whose future prospects were 
thoroughly assured, and who was about to take his 
place, first class, by the express train, nothing less, 
to visit his estates. 

Mary looked at him awhile as one dazed. She 
had seen half-crowns, though not too many of them, 
before, and they had melted away, even as she felt 
persuaded that this one was doomed to do, in the 
gulf of 'present and most urgent necessity. The 
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" morrow " was still to be provided for, and this 
poor mother had not now, alas ! " strength sufficient 
for the day." 

" It will be a help, surely, Jack," she said, as she 
in her turn laid her aching bones upon the straw ; 
" but the worst must come to the worst, and what- 
ever Ben may say, my advice is that you apply to 
the parish for relief. I was proud once myself, but 
I can't a-bear, no, I cannot a-bear to see the 
children starve," and with that Mrs. Ebbings, 
whose wretchedness was not of the kind to induce 
her to seek relief in prayers, turned her face to the 
wall, and endeavoured to forget her manifold 
miseries in sleep. 



CHAPTER XII. 

WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 

It was the joyous month of June, the month of 
roses, the month of singing bh:ds, and eke of sing- 
ing men and warbling women, for of course the 
opera season was at its zenith, and pleasure of 
every varied kind, with excitement in its most 
exaggerated and pernicious forms, were the order 
of the day and night. It was a dull, " bad" season, 
so complained the West-end tradesmen who coin 
— out of the love of show, the desire to rival, and the 
accepted fact that noblesse oblige — the fortunes which 
in so many cases, and that with surprising rapidity, 
more than rival those of a vast majority amongst 
the class, which, by reason of the source from whence 
the wealth of the nouveaux riches has sprung, 
arrogates to itself the right of looking down upon 
those ex-working members of society. A dull 
season, and yet how the girls thereof had danced, 
and ridden, and flirted ! How frisky, ay, and 
more than frisky, it is to be feared, had been the 
matrons — how recklessly eager for the great change, 
which yearly appeared to be farther and more far, 

had been the demoiselles whose faces were their 
you II. L 
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only fortunes, and how flat, stale, though profitable,, 
had stood forth in the goodly show, certain single 
ladies rich in this world's goods, but poor indeed,, 
inasmuch as from their earliest years they had 
drunk with a golden spoon the poison of suspicion 
and distrust. A dull season, and a bad. Bad t 
Yes, men might with some truth say that, for 
scarcely could those versed in such matters remem- 
ber a year marked so heavily and darkly, as was the 
one of which I write, with the defacements of 
" casualties " and crime. In the " Court/' one 
of the onerous duties of which is to blazon forth 
to the world at large, that England, respectable a& 
she is amongst nations, can no longer arrogate to 
herself the title of "the most moral nation under the 
snn,** in that Court (one, by the way, in which 
'•^ extenuating circumstances'' are, if in no other,, 
allowed to have their due weight), it was^ reported 
that no inconsiderable amount of business affecting 
the interests of certain members of the upper tea 
thousand had, perforce, to be got through. 
^ Soeiety,'^ seeing that so it must be, was naturally 
on the tiptoe of expectation. The "stooping to 
folly " of a fair and noble dame, one of " our own 
set,'' and connected with "no end" of "fine 
people" was a very different affair from the 
common-place lapses from the paths of virtue of 
Mesdames §mith, Jones, and Bobinson, and then, 
the season ibeing avowedly a "dull one," the excite- 
ment was a perfect Devil-send (I marvel whether I 
shall be pardoned the travesty), to those who lived 
Upon " news," and who unless something was " going 
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on," were in the sad condition of being " bored to 
death." As regarded " going on," to say nothing of 
"going oflf," there was in reality more than enough. 
Barely on the race-course had thousands, and even 
tens of thousands, changed hands with a rapidity and 
a recklessness so remarkable and startling as that 
which characterised the London season of 186 — . 
The demon of acquisitiveness still more than the 
mad craving for the excitement which play affords, 
(" a happiness which only madmen know ") seemed 
to be stalking abroad with what may well be called 
** a vengeance." Male and female, rich and poor, 
the old who ought to have known better, and the 
young who could not have known worse, were all 
alike possessed in a greater or less degree, but, 
nevertheless, still what may truly be called po8' 
sessed with that most fatal of all evil spirits, the 
spirit of speculation and of play. Amongst those 
with whom the taste for gambling was inherent 
(not hereditary^ for T doubt whether the "fine old 
admiral " had ever played higher than " half-crown 
whist " in his life ; and for betting he had no pre- 
dilection whatsoever), was Courteney Travers. 
Formed by nature and the peculiarities of his 
idiosjmcracy to be (what I shall take the liberty 
of calling), a "Bohemian of high life," in the 
absence of any responsibilities and cares save those 
which were purely selfish, the admiral's only son 
had from his youth upwards caused, by his free 
indulgence in the excitement of " hazard," as well 
as by the losses attendant thereon, no little anxiety, 

to say nothing of pecuniary loss, to the old man, his 
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father. More than once had Courteney's debts of 
honour, debts, that is to say, which he had incurred 
at the gaming-table, and also those which he owed 
to certain generous fellow sinners, — who, as was the 
case with Maud Bashleigh, had (leaving the beaten 
track of worldly so-called friends,) come bravely to 
the rescue, — been, though the old-fashioned delicacy 
of Admiral TraverSj who, as all the world was well 
aware, would not allow, if he knew ity even a trades- 
man's bill incurred by him or his, to remain un- 
liquidated, generously discharged. To the chival- 
rous honour, indeed, of the old sailor, it is probable 
that not a few of the lenders had trusted, for the 
eventual settlement of their claims. 

But lenient and liberal, far beyond the average, 
as the kind old man had been, there came a time 
when, after (on Courteney*s side), repeated failures, 
which had been preceded by an equal number of 
well-sounding promises, the gallant old sailor's 
patience was exhausted, and he stoutly declared 
that he would pay the prodigal's debts no more. 
This decree, which it would have been well, perhaps, 
for all parties had it been issued years before, took 
eflFect at about the period when Courteney, at the 
acme, as it seemed to him, of ** danger and distress," 
made his cousin Maud the recipient of his troubles. 
Since that time it had been Mrs. Bashleigh's pride 
and pleasure, for did he not assure her that so it 
was ? to believe that by her influence, and through 
attention to her wise and well-principled counsels, 
the evil spirit had, for a time at least, been 
exorcised, . and that never, since the moment when 
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8he had first embarrassed and distressed herself for 
his relief, had Courteney Travers succumbed to the 
sin which did so easily beset him. It was wonder- 
ful, and yet, all things considered, not, perhaps, so 
very surprising after all, that Maud should have 
placed such blind and unreasoning trust in this 
assurance of her prot^g^. She had at that unsus- 
picious hour still to learn that " men to men so 
oft untrue,'* are far more frequently so to women. 
A promise ceases to be a promise, or rather it is 
transformed into that peculiar species of the article 
which is recognised by our Papistical fellow 
Christians, namely, one that is only binding as long 
as it is expedient to keep it.* Mrs. Bashleigh, 
then, being ignorant of this patent fact, was not 
only disappointed, but indignant, when the report 
reached her ears that Courteney had risked hi$ 
money (Heaven save the mark !) on the Ascot race- 
course, and stood a loser for a very considerable 
sum. As a matter of course (and that he had done 
so was also one of the truths which busy rumour 
had wafted to Mrs. Eashleigh's ears), he had re* 
course, in order to escape being stigmatised as a 
defaulter, to his '^ familiar touts'^ the Jews, and 
those worthies, more than willing to sink him 
•* deeper and deeper still '^ into the " abyss of vice " 
which more than most of the errors in which a 
'* child " can be sunk, doth " pierce a father's 
bleeding heart," kindly accommodated Mr. Travers 
with as much money as he could by any possibility 

* Vide Cardinal Cullen's " Wliat every Christian ought to 
know.' 
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(and the powers of getting rid of " the ready " of 
the "West-end swell" were known to be extensive,) 
require at their hands. Amotigst the various accu- 
sations which it had been the purpose of Maud 
Eashleigh to bring against her recreant knight, 
that of having, in the matter of that same Ascot 
fredainey failed in his promise, took a foremost 
place. Very hotly (for one so habitually forgiving,) 
was her wrath kindled against him, and if she did 
not, as she had fully made up her mind to do, at 
last speak with her tongue, the change in her 
purpose could not be attributed to any excusies 
which her truly charitable nature had enabled her 
to imagine in his behalf. But the truth was, that 
Maud, angry though she felt (and that she did feel 
very angry was evident by the hard words which in 
speaking to Margaret of her affianced lover she had 
used), was, nevertheless, in possession, if not of a 
secret, at least of a doubt, a suspicion, regarding 
a subject that vitally aflfected Courteney's interests, 
and that possession, so all-absorbing was it in its 
dread intensity, was sufficient to neutralise, at least, 
if not, indeed, destroy, the eflfect upon her mind of 
Coui-teney's delinquencies. 

The effect of her words, and perhaps still more of 
h^r manner upon that usually insouciant and some- 
what reckless individual was neither slight nor 
transient. For the first time in his life, albeit he 
could not, if questioned concerning hid feelings, 
have alleged the reason why, a certain vague and 
undefined sense of coming ill rested (after his 
dialogue with Maud Bashleigh) on his spirits. That 
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he was deeply in debt^^that he owed some thou-» 
sands more than, failing his marriage with Mar- 
garet, it was in his power to pay, and that, werci 
there to be any " hitch " in the affair on which so 
much depended, he might as well " shut up shop," 
"** skedaddle,'* " retire into private life ; " or, in short, 
perform any or all of the various acts of penance 
rendered obligatory on the ruined and " used up," was 
a melancholy fact. But, although this was the 
monetary condition in which Miss Ly sley*s betrothed 
husband happened just then to find himself, it must 
not be imagined that a state of things so normal 
and unimportant could be in itself sufficient to 
:account for the weight which, long subsequent to 
Margaret's little dinner party, continued to weigh 
upon his mind. That he had^ moved thereto moref 
by vanity, and by the very natural desire to "cat 
out '' some gaily decked and dashing craft sailing 
triumphantly into harbour, undertaken to run down 
the Chatfield prize and to board her — wind and 
weather permitting — ^like a man, was a circumstance 
which, could he have had his choice, Courteney 
would have greatly preferred to be kept secrfet. 
Not precisely for the lady's sake, seeing that the 
individual in question was one of those liberal- 
minded English matrons who not only do not 
shrink from publicity, but who care little for " such 
things as are done in a comer;'* but Courteney 
had by this time, seen enough of Margaret to feel 
tolerably convinced that she was not the kind of 
woman to take quietly, or as a matter of course, the 
knowledge that one who was bound by all the rules 
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of chivalry and honour, and hy the close ties of 
gratitude and professed devotion, to he true to her, 
had heen found guilty of transferring (it might he 
only in appearance, hut as regarded that, Daisie 
would prohably not take time to consider,) his alle- 
giance to another. He entertained no fear that 
through Maud Rashleigh*s means Margaret would 
learn the gossip concerning him, which he too well 
knew to he in the mouths and ears of many of his 
soi'disant friends ; and if— if he could only per- 
suade his fiancee that a return without delay to 
Danes Cross was advisahle — why, all might yet be 
well. Unfortunately, however, certain arrange- 
ments connected with the " smartening up " of the 
old house, rendered such a return difficult, if not 
impossible ; for, not only was the new abode of the 
heiress destined to undergo a thorough sweeping 
and garnishing, but old things were, by dint of 
three coats of paint, to become new; the conse- 
quence of which programme was, that for the space 
of several weeks Danes Cross would not, with due 
regard to the health of its mistress, be considered 
safe for the ladies of the household to return to. 

" There is nothing more deadly than the smell 
of paint,*' Margaret said, decisively. She was too 
happy and contented in the nearer neighbourhood of 
her lover to be willing, whilst Courteney was either 
still in London, or could hope to ** run over for a 
day, occasionally,'* to change her quarters even for 
those of beautiful country-home ; it followed, there- 
fore, that Travers, as he wended his way London- 
wards, and whilst reflecting uncomfortably enough 
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on the parabolic character of Mrs. Rashleigh's last 
words, was conscious of a sensible diminution both 
in his usually happy flow of animal spirits, and in 
the self-reliance and trust in the value of his own 
resources, which had hitherto been a very satis- 
factory portion of his idiosyncracy. 

"What could she mean when she said in that 
excited manner, * If you only knew ? ' And why 
should it be a matter just now of such vital im- 
portance to me that I should understand my own 
mind, which means, my own heart, about Margaret 
Lysley ? " 

These were among the questions which Courte- 
ney, as in his Hansom he was driven rapidly back 
to London, asked of himself. They were not easy 
ones to solve, and when towards the witching hour 
of twelve he sauntered idly into Pratt's, there was 
a cloud upon his brow which those who knew him 
well imagined, and with truth, spoke eloquently of 
a disturbed and discontented heart. Courteney 
Travers was not the type of man round whom his 
friends, when they have reason to suppose that he 
is " down upon his luck,** press with sympathising 
faces, and with kindly intentioned queries as to 
what is the reason why his face is so long, and his 
speech so abnormally short. When Travers was 
•* put out/* his acquaintances stood, as it were, afar 
off, looking curiously, but with silence, at his 
trouble, and in process of time (the which time 
was usually, as in the present instance, the amount 
required to smoke two of the best cigars that money 
or credit could procure,) the gloomy flt had passed 
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away, and popular Courty Travers — popular, not*- 
withstanding his stand-aloof ways^ and the fastidious 
**airs" which sometimes provoked his mere ac- 
quaintances to anger — ^was restored to his habitual 
state of [languid equanimity, and was quite ready to 
allow himself to be amused. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

HOMCEOPATHY VERSUS ALLOFAtHl^. 

" The child is not well certainly, but that is 
nothing new. and I really cannot see any necessity 
of putting Arthur to the expense of sending to 
London for Dr. Grant. The man who attends the 
people who are bom and die and recover at Bich- 
mond is surely experienced enough to say what is 
the matter with Atty/* 

" I can say that myself/' Maud Bashleigh re- 
plied, angrily, for she was stung in a tender place 
(her heart being very sore,) by Gertrude Falconer's 
€ipeech. ** I recjuire no doctor to tell me what it is 
that ails my child, but Dr. Grant knows his con- 
stitution, and " 

" Oh yes ! We have heard all that," interrupted 
Gertrude, rudely, " and excuse me for saying that 
I consider it very much in the light of humbug. 
Jn nine cases out of ten, what is called ^ knowing a 
patient's constitution ' simply means making a good 
thing out of him. You hear nothing, except when 
people are able to pay their guinea a visit, about 
the immense advantage of knowing what kind of 
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physic has been found to be least deleterious to 
the poor creature who has swallowed it." 

It was an odious speech certainly, and the only 
possible excuse for having uttered it lay in the 
fact that Miss Falconer was a rabid homoeopathist, 
and being so, was in the habit of throwing out re- 
marks, more or less bitter, against the rival system. 
She had undertaken, through the means and agency 
of her own knowledge, and that of her pet medical 
adviser, Doctor Fosbury by name, to set — no easy 
matter, seeing that he had never yet been fairly 
upon them — the heir of Woodringham upon his legs 
again, and, so wedded was she to her own opinions 
that in the face (the little pallid one of Maud's 
suffering boy,) of evidence to the contrary, she was 
determined — for her obstinacy was as remarkable 
as her moral courage — ^to persevere in the course 
which she had so inauspiciously commenced. For 
once in her life Maud Eashleigh showed a firm 
front to her enemy, and, standing on the vantage 
ground of her maternal rights, did battle in defence 
of her opinions. The struggle, as we have heard her 
affirm to Margaret, was a miserable one, and she 
was less than half successful in attaining the object 
of her wishes. More than once the object of Ger- 
trude's hopes and fears, her vaulting ambition (for 
herself), and her apparently tender solicitude (for 
him), had, with a weakness for which Maud, who 
had long ceased to love her husband, bitterly 
despised him, yielded to Gerty's entreaty that she 
might be allowed to " doctor " his son and heir. 

** They are literally killing him with drugs, which 
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the poor little fellow seems to have sense enough to 
understand are being the death of him, for he won't 
take them, and who can wonder ? Such a heap of 
nastiness I whereas, if I had anything to do with it, 
he should just have one tiny globule of aconite, and 
you would see — if you would but let me try it once 
— ^that Attv would be well to-morrow." 

This entreaty was proffered one gloomy Sabbath 
afternoon, when the high-pressure dullness of an 
English Sunday in the country was making itself 
wearingly evident to the now stay-at-home valetu- 
dinarian to whom it was addressed. Than Mr. 
Rashleigh, of Woodringham, a more thorough pro- 
saic and common-place individual did not exist. Of 
" imagination," the clear-sighted observer would 
probably have been quite ready to aver that he had 
none, but that same observer would have been in 
error, for on one point, Maud's autocratic partner 
was anything but fancy free, and that point (the 
poor man's weak one, as may truly be said,) was 
the state of his own health. It was not till after 
the birth of his son that this phase of self-torment- 
ing had made itself manifest in Arthur Bashleigh's 
behaviour. There are some men (whilst of women 
so constituted, the name is legion,) to whom the 
existence of a "raw'' appears to be as necessary as 
the air they breathe. For many years the " carking 
care," the perpetual blister which kept the atmo- 
sphere in which Arthur Bashleigh lived astir, was the 
lack of an heir to Woodringham. The grievance 
had endured so long, that instead of being in fact a 
grievance, the habit of grumbling at its duration 
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was one which, although he knew it not, had be- 
come — -inasmuch as it afforded an opportunity of 
speaking of himself — vfery necessary to his comfort, 
and the grievance once removed, and the habit once 
forcibly broken up, the listless, hybernating man 
of wealth found nothing better to do than to con- 
centrate the major part of the interest which it was 
in the power of any human being to awaken in him, 
on himself. Since the birth of his child, Gertrude 
Falconer had made very little way towards stirring 
the feelings of this thoroughly self-engrossed man. 
She suited him better than did his own wife, for 
the simple reason that, for the furtherance of her 
own- plans, his cousin flattered his vanity, and 
coaxed and petted him after a fashion which Maud 
could never, from interested motives, have brought 
herself to do. But, notwithstanding that she did 
so pet, and coax, and flatter him, and although 
with exemplary perseverance, Gertrude did — ^whilst 
foolish, thoughtless Maud was holding pleasanter 
converse with Courteney Travers — Glisten, during 
her long tete-a-tetes with Arthur Rashleigh, with 
a patience worthy of a better cause, to conversation, 
spun (so to speak), after the fashion of a spider, from 
his own interior — yet for all that so it was, the 
woman was not slow, to her infinite disgust, in 
perceiving that the way she had worked through 
the hard stratum of egotism and cold-heartedness 
was short indeed, and that her chances of eventual 
success were small indeed. 

With the exception of himself, the only living 
thing in which the owner of Woodringham took any 
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real and tender interest, was his boy. As the 
mother of that rare, that all-important treasure, 
Mrs. Bashleigh had a strong claim, one which her 
husband was quite ready to allow, to be treated 
with respect and consideration, and it was that very 
respect and consideration which Gertrude Falconer 
(who was well aware that whilst little Atty lived 
and flourished, such compensation for the heart's 
devotion would continue to be accorded to Maud,) 
was most desirous to undermine. Two of the most 
strong and evil-breeding of the passions to which 
human nature is subject were at that time (and 
had been so for years) fermenting in the breast of 
Gertrude Falconer, and to them— ^o her envy of 
Maud'd position as mistress of Woodringham, and to 
her keen desire to reign in that unoffending lady'ii 
stead, must be ' attributed the sure but gradual 
growth of feelings to which the term " murderous " 
is scarcely — terrible and sensational as it sounds^^ 
too strong to be applied. Bui whilst read- 
ing a word so hombly suggestive, it must not for a 
moment be supposed that Gertrude Falconer either 
wished for, or was capable of being even in the most 
remote degree instrumental in compassing, the 
death of Maud Bashleigh's unoffending child. She 
was {thiAS muah must certainly be admitted) keenly 
desiroi!is of lessening even the small modicum of 
influence possessed by Mrs. Bashleigh over her 
husband) and though, to effect such a breach be^ 
tween «them as would open the door to her own 
adVanoetnent, she would not perhaps have had the 
courage to commit what would be—according to 
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her somewhat lax opinions — a positive and glaring 
crime, yet the line of demarcation between right and 
wrong was so blurred and bemuddled, and the 
woman's powers of mental sight were so limited by 
the thick veil which envy and ambition, and her 
consequent detestation of Maud Eashleigh, hung 
between her optics and the truth, that, had at that 
period a sermon, bearing upon her state of mind, 
and having ,for its text, "He that hateth his 
brother is a murderer," been preached within her 
hearing, it is certain that Gertrude Falconer — how- 
ever closely the circumstances, and the language 
used, might have applied to herself, would have left 
the church with head erect, and without saying 
to herself in lowliness of spirit, " Thou art the 
woman J ^' 

On the occasion when Gertrude made her grand 
effort to be allowed by the reigning powers to try 
her skill as an amateur homoeopathist on her 
cousin's precious heir-apparent, she enjoyed a 
great and signal triumph ; for the child, whether, 
as was more than probable, his illness was one 
of those extremely trifling indispositions which, 
except to the anxious eyes of mothers, fail to be 
perceptible, or whether there really was some virtue 
in the infinitesimal dose (carefully administered, 
greatly to the nurse's anger and disgust, by Miss 
Falconer herself,) is a matter of very trifling 
moment. It is enough, that on the following day 
Master Arthur awoke from his untroubled slumbers, 
fresh as a rose, and with but little of the fractious- 
ness which, as is generally the case with habitually 
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unhealthy children, was characteristic of poor Maud 
Bashleigh's idolised boy. 

"I told you how it would be, Arthur," Gerty 
said, excitedly; "and now, I really do hope that 
you will take the law into your own hands, 
and prevent the poor little darling from being 
drenched. Maud means well, I dare say, but she 
has been brought up in the faith of pills and 
draughts, and cannot imagine anyone getting well 
without them." 

" It is stupid to be prejudiced," said dull 
Mr. Bashleigh, oratorically. " One medicine may 
suit one person, and one another; and there is 
nothing like trying. If you try long enough you 
are sure to hit upon the right thing at last." 

" Exactly," rejoined Gerty, who was quite capable 
of seeing that her companion had spoken like a 
fool ; " but you see Mrs. Eashleigh can never be 
made to understand that kind of thing. She likes 
her own way ; and, do you know, Arthur, I am not 
quite sure that Maud is fond of children, or, if she 
is, she has too many other things to interest her to 
care about them just now. For my part, I cannot 
understand her being out, and away from her nur- 
sery so much. If Atty were a strong child it 
would be different, but requiring so much care as 
he does " 

" Nonsense ! Begging your pardon for saying so. 
I do not believe that Arthur needs a bit more 
looking after than other children. He is not one 
of your great fat, red-faced [peasant-looking boys, I 
grant that ; but because he looks like a gentleman's 
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son, I donH see why he is to be set down as 
unhealthy — such infernal rot ! " And having so 
delivered himself he turned away, and Gerty, who 
had petted her cousin into rudeness, and been so 
familiar in her intercourse with him that " con- 
tempt" was, in illustration of the proverb, the 
natural result, perceiving that the present was not 
the most fitting time for following up her projects, 
put with some difficulty (for the little member was 
terribly disposed to be restive) a bridle on her 
tongue, and resolved, with her usual prudence, to 
bide her time. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MAUD PLUCKS UP AN EVIL SPIRIT. 

It was the day but one aft^r Margaret's simple 
attempt at bringing her few friends in pleasant 
social intercourse together, and one of those few 
was now unexpectedly, and with a heavy heart, 
enduring the common lot of humanity, and sor- 
rowing almost as one who has no hope. ** The 
child of " (as may truly be said) " many longing^,*' 
though not, alas ! of " prayers," was lying, if 
not exactly in danger of death, at least in that 
condition which might at any moment culminate 
in the state from which (failing all human aids and 
accessories) prayer alone does, to the distracted 
watcher by the sick bed of one beloved, seem able 
to relieve his sufferings. 

" I do really think the Richmond doctor will do," 
Gertrude, with that mixture of arrogant assump* 
tion and patronising contempt which Maud always 
found so hard to bear, had said ; and then the latter, 
plucking up a spirit, replied, that Mr. Pearson 
would not, in her opinion, (2o, and that not only 
would she, without a moment's delay, despatch a 
special messenger to London for Dr. Grant, but 
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that it being, to her thinking, absolutely necessary 
that her husband who was still in Paris should be 
informed of his son's illness, it was her intention to 
summon Arthur Rashleigh at once to Richmond. 

Miss Falconer shrugged her shoulders impa- 
tiently. " You will do as you please, of course," 
she said. " I call it (and I shall say the same to 
Arthur) an unnecessary fuss about nothing. I 
think you will find that you have made a mistake ; 
but if you do, you mustn't blame me, or say that 
you were not oflfered advice which you have refused 
to take." 

A good deal to Miss Gerty's annoyance, for she 
had no wish that Mr. Eashleigh should make 
acquaintance with his wife in her, to him, new 
character of an anxious and devoted mother, Maud 
persisted, and that without any further outward 
show of opposition, in carrjdng out her intentions. 
Looking about her for a trustworthy messenger to 
whom she could safely commit the important duty 
of proceeding to London without delay, and not 
returning thence till he could do so with Dr. Grant 
"in tow,'* Maud, who, with the exception of a 
helpless maid, had no servant in attendance upon 
her, was suddenly struck with the happy idea that 
Margaret Lysley, wealthy, warm-hearted Daisie, 
would be a friend in need on the occasion. There 
was a certain Robert, the heiress's own footman, 
who, having literally nothing else to do, was always 
to be seen, tall, stalwart, and bepowdered, labo- 
riously fulfilling his vocation about the entrance 
and the passages of the " Star and Garter." Mar- 
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garet, not being, as yet, by any means perfectly 
up in the obligations which wealth, as well as 
nobility, is universally acknowledged to entail upon 
its possessors, had no "close carriage'' in the 
remises appertaining to the hotel in which she and 
her mother had, pro tern., taken up their quarters. 
" Othello's " (alias Eobert's) " occupation," or rather, 
one of his few occupations, was therefore — in the 
absence of the handsome "town-made chariot," 
with the " heraldic device " (obtained from the office 
where such things are manufactured) on its panels — 
for the moment, " gone," and Mrs. Lysley, who had 
not much notion of surrendering her maternal 
authority, and in whose breast a tolerably equal 
war between her parsimony and her love of show 
was perpetually waging, had more than once 
hazarded the opinion that Robert, who was of " no 
earthly use " where he was, might, instead of eating 
and drinking his head off at the hotel, be sent back 
to Danes Cross, there to (but the sequel did not, 
as may be supposed, form any part of the worthy 
lady's programme) initiate some few, possibly still 
unsophisticated, minds into the mysteries of 
London fast life down-stairs, and to turn — for 
there is no truer saying than that 

** Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle minds to do " 

the heads of village maidens with the second-hand 
airs and Lothario-like principles caught up and trea- 
sured for future use, whilst he had stood, a privileged 
ladies' footman, behind the chairs of women of rank. 
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It was for the aid of this very Eohert, who was a 
quick-witted fellow, and one who knew his Londoni 
well, that Maud, who, with the exception of the 
Ljsleys, had neither friend nor acquaintance at 
Bichmond, applied to Margaret in her distress. 

" It would be so good of you," she wrote, " to let 
your servant take my message to London. It is 
an urgent case, dear, and I am very, very unhappy^ 
or I would not ask what may put you and Mrs. 
tysley to inconvenience. Harvey is away, too. 
He went to London very early, on business, before 
anyone knew that there was more than usual the 
matter with my darling; if he had not done so, 
he would have helped me, I know — ^for he is so* 
kind — ^in every way in his power." 

It was thus that Maud Bashleigh, winding up 
her letter with certain directions which it was 
necessary that the messenger should carefully 
follow, wrote to her friend. That the request con- 
tained in the short, and evidently hurried note, was 
immediately granted, the reader may feel as well 
assured, as that Daisie, in the plenitude of her 
sympathy, was profuse in oflfers of assistance to the 
sorrowing mother. 

"I will come to you at once, dear," she wrote, 
" if you will only send me one line to say that my 
presence will be a comfort to you." But Maud, in. 
the depth of her great sorrow, could not so write to 
her friend. She was very fond of Margaret, and 
when all went well and smoothly with her (as well 
and smoothly as things ever did go with a woman 
so prone to " sow the wind and therefore reap the 
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whirlwind," as was Arthur EashleigVs impulsive 
wife), there was no one whose society she preferred 
to that of her cousin Courteney's affianced bride ; 
but there are times and seasons, and this woman was 
no exception to the rule, when to be alone with our 
sorrow is the best boon that at our best friend's 
hands we crave — times when we turn with a distaste, 
which almost amounts to loathing, from the compa* 
nionship of those whose sympathy we in happiness 
value most ; for it is at such seasons that we pain- 
fully recognise the truth that " vain " to relieve us 
in our wretchedness " is the help of man/' 

" How I wish that Harvey was at home," re- 
marked Mrs. Fielding in a whisper, as she, at the 
request of Maud Bashleigh, followed the restlessly 
anxious woman into the room where a child, bom 
to the greatness which wealth bestows, but who was 
now so little likely (in the opinion of most of those 
who looked upon him) to fulfil what had for more 
than four swiftly passing years seemed to be the 
end of his creation, lay tossing in feverish restless- 
ness upon his couch of pain. " I wish my son was 
here, dear Maud ; men, particularly men like 
Harvey, always know so much better than we can 
do what is best to be done." 

Maud made no answer. Her trouble was far 
too great for any thoughts of Mr. Fielding's 
possible acquaintance with infantile ailments, or 
of the vaunted excellence of his judgment in such 
a crisis as the present, to be capable of affording 
her any consolation. 

" My darling is in the hands of God," she said, 
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as if mechanically, and then Mrs. Fielding held 
her peace, feeling that the " peace which passeth all 
understanding '* was not to be attained through 
spoken words of hers. 

The hours that passed before the arrival of 
Dr. Grant were terribly tr3dng ones to Maud. She 
had declined the attendance of the Bichmond prac- 
titioner, and had so acted from a fear that the 
physician, who ** imderstood little Atty's constitu- 
tion," might be affronted in his professional dignity 
by the calling in of a medico who had not enjoyed 
the privilege of acquaintanceship with Master 
Bashleigh's internal economy. Anxious though 
she was, and almost entirely absorbed by her fears 
for the child she loved, Maud had resisted the 
natural impulse to obtain the nearest aid at hand, 
and now, as the hours wore on, and the simple re- 
medies which alone she had ventured to use, proving 
entirely unavailing, she began to reproach herself 
in that she had so resisted, and more than once, as 
the difficulty of breathing increased, a spasm more 
suggestive than the last contracted the brow of the 
half-unconscious child, the idea of at once sending 
a messenger for Dr. Pearson flashed through her 
mind. 

" I wonder if he would be at home " — " I wish I 
knew whether he is reckoned clever" — "I am so 
terribly aifraid that Dr. Grant would be hurt," were 
the sentences which from time to time broke from 
her Ups, and which, had any such proof been want- 
ing, would have certainly confirmed Miss Falconer 
in her belief that her cousin's wife was a dreadfully 
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*'poor creature," and utterly incapable of either 
haying, or holding an opinion of her own. 

It was late in the afternoon before Dr. Grant, 
in a station-fly, drove up to the door of number 13, 
Paragon Villas, and Maud, as her ears caught the 
sound, felt her heart beat with that painful force 
which all those who have watched and waited in 
hours of sickness and of danger for the coming 
of a trusted physician, have so painfully, and in a 
fashion never to be forgotten, experienced. Flying 
down the stairs, her face blanched with the excite- 
ment which long delay and the torture of witnessing 
suffering which it was totally out of her power to 
assuage had wrought in her, the woman stood 
bare-headed at the door, whilst Dr. Grant, who was 
a heavy, slow-moving man, of decidedly past middle 
age, slowly descended from the carnage. 

" Oh doctor ! I am so glad you have come ! 
How kind — how very kind you are ! And he is so 
ill ! I never saw him like this before ;" and 
Mrs. Rashleigh, leading the way towards the narrow 
staircase, poured forth, in this simple way, the long 
expressed feelings of her breast. 

"Not having heard anything about the little 
chap for so long," Dr. Grant, who possessed the 
advantage of a strong Scotch accent, said, " I was 
in hopes that he was going on as well as if he had 
half a dozen brothers and sisters to help worry his 
mother's life out." 

They were at the threshold of the sick child's 
room by this time, and, through the half-closed 
door^ the sound to which poor Maud had been half 
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distractedly listening, made its way again to her 
ears. 

"There it is," she said, with a shudder; "that 
dreadful noise has been going on for hours. He 
seems to suffer so dreadfully, and " 

" My God ! " exclaimed Dr. Grant, as he hastily 
preceded her into the room. " Is it possible that, 
with a weakly child like that suffering agonies from 
croup, you did not send for medical help at once ? 
Why," he continued, angrily, as he pressed his 
fingers on the patient's fluttering pulse, " the child 
is at death's door, and a little care at the beginning 
might have saved him." 

He was a rough man, — more rough, though, in 
manner than at heart, and he had the name amongst 
his clients of — to outward seeming— sympathising 
far less than was customary among the members of 
his profession, with the feelings, physical as well as 
mental, of his patients, — a rough man, and one not 
given to picking and choosing the words with 
which to clothe his uppermost and often petulant 
thoughts ; but for all that Dr. Grant had, despite 
the real kindness of his nature, earned for himself 
the name of being a "bear," he would — could he 
have guessed the agony of mind with which the 
woman, whom he had known and liked since she 
was herself a child, had listened to his words — have 
given a week's fees (which, taking his profession 
and coimtry into consideration, is no small " order ") 
to have been able to unsay the cruel reproach which 
had escaped his lips. If there chance to be amongst 
my readers one who has experienced the unutterable 
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misery of having a life-long sorrow aggravated to its 
deepest intensity by the consciousness of individual 
short-comings, by the self-accusation, in short, of 
not having done all that could be done to save a 
precious life, to that grieving and repentant one, 
any description of poor Maud Eashleigh's mental 
toiiure would be superfluous. Bewildered, woe» 
stricken, pale almost as a lifeless corpse, she 
stammered out the words, — 

" I did not know — ^I acted for the best. Miss 
Falconer would not believe that there was anything 
really the matter, and " 

What more she would have said in her own 
justification, and to what extent Dr. Grant would 
have had, by her excuses, his own preconceived 
notions of Miss Gerty's character confirmed, need 
not now be related. Whilst it was still on Mrs. Bash- 
leigh's tongue to say how fearful she had felt lest 
Gertrude should, out of her motherly weaknesses, 
make " instruments " to lower her in the estimation 
of her husband ; how possible also she had thought 
it that she, through Miss Falconer^s misrepresenta- 
tion, might be deemed capable (should " anything 
happen" to Atty) of having contributed, by her 
folly and wilfulness, to the terrible judgment of 
Heaven, — ^whilst, I say, sh.e was about to pour forth 
the reasons for conduct which, on a cursory view, 
betrayed a deplorable absence of motherly tender- 
ness, Dr. Grant had already begun to busy himself 
in trying such remedies as were likely to be instru- 
mental in saving the life which hung, as he was 
well aware, upon a thread. With his own hand 
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(for the worthy Scotchman, who owned a " long 
wake family" of his own, had a soft place in his 
heart for ailing children) Dr. Grant applied a dozen 
leeches at least to the heaving throat of ArthXir 
Eashleigh's long-craved for heir, and when the 
earthly treasure, who was so soon to mingle with 
his parent dust, grew faint and pale beneath the 
painful but necessary operation, the kindly Scot 
remained — careless of London patients and of con- 
sultation calls elsewhere — to watch the gradual 
coming-back to life of the frail, blighted blossom, 
and to keep up the faint spark of hope which 
lingered in the mother's breast. 

Maud's dismay, her absolute horror of herself 
and of her heavy sin of omission, had been, when 
first she became aware of the fatal nature of her 
mistake, so intense, that she could not find courage 
(moral bravery not being a strong point with this 
erring daughter of Eve) to question Dr. Grant 
regarding his opinion of the little fellow's state. 
She could only, her heart swelling well-nigh to 
suffocation with the anguish of suspense, fix upon 
him her dilated eyes, with an eagerness which 
was (or, rather, which would have been) painful 
to witness — ^had there been any one present at 
that sick-bed who pitied her — in her care-worn 
face. 

Once, and only once, during the long hours 
which elapsed before the doctor, feeling he could 
do no more, took from poor Maud the slender com- 
fort of his presence, he chanced to turn his eyes 
towards her, and then a great compassion for his 
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feeble fellow watcher stole over him. Although 
a man of few words, Dr. Grant had not been, for 
more than a quarter of a century, the medical 
adviser of Mr. Eashleigh's second wife, without 
being in some sort aware that, if there were no 
actual skeleton in the hidden cupboards of the 
Rashleighs' home, all was not therefore couleur de 
rose within the stately walls of Woodringham. Well 
did the kind man know that in losing — if such a 
dispensation were indeed to be dealt out to Maud — 
the child whom he was hoping against hope to save, 
she would lose even more than the treasure which 
had been lent to her for a season ; for with Atty, 
with the precious heir-apparent, would vanish, for 
the ill-appreciated wife, prestige, consideration, 
honour, and the marital regard — " love " it would 
be worse than vain to call it — of the man whose 
name she bore. Only a few minutes had elapsed 
since the great London doctor (for he was great in 
his way, seeing that he was one of the few whose 
opinions are their own — originally — and not begged, 
borrowed, or stolen from other people), — only a few 
minutes had elapsed since Maud's old friend had 
looked at his watch and decided that, in order to 
catch a certain train to London, he must leave the 
child's bedside in something less than a quarter of 
an hour — and then it was that, almost for the first 
time since his arrival, his attention was chained 
to Mrs. Eashleigh*s altered looks, and to the almost 
wildly despairing expression of her large grey eyes. 
She saw the pity in his face, and it emboldened her 
to ask the question, one almost literally of life or 
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death, which lay with such a heavy, crushing weight 
upon her breast. 

Laying her hand with a half-convulsive clutch 
upon his own, she gasped,— 

" Tell me, doctor, I can — bear — to — ^hear — ^the — 
truth, — is there any hope that he will live ? " 

He laid his hand, with kindly force, upon her 
shoulder, and — to comfort her' — could think of 
nothing but the old, old saying thai, whilst life 
lasts, the darkness of despair may be kept down by 
the faint and flicking glimmering of hope. She 
would have turned from him shudderingly, but he 
held her fast. 

" Keep up what heart you can," he said, and the 
unwonted tenderness of his voice would alone have 
been sufficient to betray to a hearer less preoccupied 
with one idea than was the unhappy Maud, that her 
worst fears would ere long be realised. " Keep up 
your heart, poor soul, and busy yourself about the 
child. If we can only get some strength into him, 
poor little lad ! he may come round ; but the fever 
had been allowed to run so high, — I wish to God," 
he added, as if to himself, *^ that a medical man had 
been sent for earlier, the merest surgical appren- 
tice would have known what to do ; but, as I was 
saying, the measures necessary for arresting inflam- 
mation were so powerful that — ^Well," scratching his 
rough gi'ey head vigorously, " that, you see, is the 
devil of it. The boy has always been a poor little 
weakly creature — ^no stamina whatever, and — ^he 
hasn't had a chance this time, and that's the truth 
of it." 
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At this juncture, Maud, unable to bear this recur- 
rence to her deeply repented of imprudence, burst 
into a flood of hysterical weeping. She strove to 
speak, but words would not come at her command, 
and Dr. Grant, seeing her difficulty, said, in as 
soothing tones as his voice was capable of, — 

" There, there, poor thing ! cheer up, and hope for 
the best. For your husband's sake, you must exert 
yourself. He will, of course, be coming home 
directly he hears of this, and then, if he finds you 
upset in this way " 



" He will not care," sobbed Maud. " Oh doctor, 
you do not know Mr. Rashleigh as I do, or you 
would never, never for a moment imagine he would 
think of me, whilst " 

"Whilst his child is hovering between life and 
death ? Well, I can understand that ; but if " 

Maud stopped him with a piteous cry — a cry that 
was almost a wail of pain unsufferable. 

" Oh no — no — no,'* she vociferated ; her tones, as 
each repeated monosyllable burst from her white 
lips, growing more loud and impassioned. "You 
must not — dare not say that he may die, doctor ? 
I cannot bear it ; God will not be so cruel as to 
take from me my all," and throwing herself on the 
bed beside the unconscious child, she buried her 
head among the pillows, and shook the couch with 
her convulsive sobbing. 

Dr. Grant, as he buttoned up his coat in pre- 
paration for departure, shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. With women, who could control them- 
selves, and failed in that important duty of their 
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sex, he never felt greatly inclined to "strain the 
quality of his mercy." It might be also that — man 
like — ^he, when a woman's grief, however sincere 
and natm*al, grew troublesome to himself, found his 
compassion towards her lessen, and his irritability 
increase. Be this as it may, the desire, if such had 
before been his, to throw over some of his other 
professional duties in order to remain in attendance 
upon Arthur Eashleigh^s son, very rapidly, under 
the influence of Maud's excited ebullition of feeling, 
vanished away; and, after a few more impressive 
injunctions to the nurse, and a hurried promise 
to Maud of returning early on the following morn- 
ing, — ^by which time, it was to be hoped, he said, 
that Mr. Eashleigh would have arrived from Paris, — 
the doctor took himself away from the scene of his 
labours. 

As he left the room, he might — and, had he been 
a woman, he probably would — have noticed the 
sudden retreating, from the near neighbourhood of 
the only half-closed door, of a female figure. That 
figure, which, with an agility and briskness better 
suited to fourteen than forty, hurried, at the noise 
of the doctor's exit, into an adjoining apartment, 
was that of Gertrude Falconer ; and the smile of 
triumph, which had shown itself upon her still 
handsome mouth whilst listening to the concluding 
portion of the dialogue that has been just repeated, 
remained as though stereotyped on her face as she 
listened to the sound of his footsteps, treading 
heavily upon the creaking stairs. Dr. Grant, as 
she well knew, was poor Maud's firm ally, her con- 
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stant, powerful friend, and the idea had crossed 
the evil mind of Gerty that of his aid the unhappy 
woman would ere long be deprived. 

" He will not, I think, need to come again," she 
said to herself; *' and if things turn out as they 
seem likely to do, why, it won't be long, I expect, 
before her reign at Woodringham — such a reign as it 
was! — is over. The fool! The poor, weak, un- 
reasoning fool! There really is no merit, and 
scarcely any excitement, in outwitting such a shal- 
low idiot as my cousin Arthur Bashleigh's wife." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MR. RASHLEIGH IS " PUT OUT." 

It was late in the forenoon of the next day before 
Arthur Eashleigh's authoritative summons for ad- 
mission made itself heard at the door of 13, Paragon 
Villas. The child, whose side his mother had never 
left throughout the night, was at that time, although 
Maud had too little experience of death -bed scenes^ 
to be aware that so it was, gradually sinking. Worn 
out with watching, she had laid her aching head 
upon the pillow, and side by side with the little 
creature who was so soon to " sleep the sleep that 
knows no waking," the pale face of the mother well- 
nigh rivalled the almost death-like whiteness of 
the child's. She slept long and soundly, so soundly 
that when at eleven o'clock a carriage containing 
Arthur Eashleigh drove up to the door, and the 
bell was rung with no gentle hand, the wearied 
woman slumbered on in deep and dreamless repose. 

But it was widely different with the ladies, who 
having, with the exception of Mrs. Fielding, en- 
joyed a comfortable night's rest, were quite ready, 
and on the alert to welcome and make much of the 
agitated traveller. 
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" Not better, I fear," said Clara, in answer to the 
father's eager questioning. "Dr. Grant was to 
have beea here earlier, but " 

" Do you mean that he is neglecting the child ? " 
asked Arthur, and his voice was very loud and 
angry ; so loud and angry, that Maud on hearing 
it began to dream of some strange incongruous 
scene of violence, in which she, and some utterly 
impossible antagonist were among the actors. A 
wondrous dream, and one which, to her seeming, 
was as long as it was wondrous, but which in reality 
only endured from the moment when her ear caught 
the first angry echo of her husband's voice, to that 
whjen sixty seconds later he entered the room, and 
called her in a hoarse whisper by her name. 

Of what followed on that hasty entrance — of the 
husband^s noisy grief ; the wife's subdued, yet far 
more real sorrow— of the well-nigh unalloyed 
egotism of the one, and the pure self-abnegation 
of the other, it is not necessary here to dwell. 
Nature had not made Arthur Bashleigh of the 
stuflf of which " tender fathers " are made ; and as 
he stood with folded arms at the foot of poor little 
Atty's dyiiig bed, it needed no acute judge of human 
character to discover that (to use the homely words 
of Atty's Irish nurse) " it wasn't the child at all, 
but the son and heir that the master was taking on 
for." Had it been otherwise — had any real tender- 
ness ever been awakened in the selfish man's heart 
for Maud's imhealthy son, they two — the husband 
and the wife — must in that supreme hour of mortal 
woe have been drawn together by cords of love and 
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sympathy, taking sacli small comfort as in the 
'* hour of death " can be taken from the sense of 
human companionship, and from the unspoken con- 
viction that the heart's bitterness of the one is not 
wholly unknown to the other. 

Maudes heart had felt very cold and heavy within 
her breast whilst awaiting the coming of her lord, 
but it was heavier and colder still when Mr. Bash- 
leigh, not content with marking his lack of interest 
in her feelings by a cold slight pressure of his thin 
fingers as the sole greeting which he vouchsafed to 
her, addressed himself almost exclusively to Ger- 
trude Falconer, whilst seeking information regard- 
ing his child. There was no room in Maud Eash- 
leigh's breast for even the smallest of jealous 
feelings towards her enemy, but she felt so mise- 
rably lonely, her craving for love and sympathy was 
so intense and gnawing that she could have thrown 
herself at the feet of that dry, cold, grey-haired 
man, could have embraced his knees, and have 
showered kisses on the hand that had just touched 
hers with such negligent insouciance, could she by 
these means have obtained for herself one kindly 
look, one word of tender pity. She was not jealous. 
In that smallest but most excusable of our evil 
passions Maud's worst enemy could not have 
accused her of indulging ; but to what extent such 
an indulgence might have been warranted by cir- 
cumstances, the reader, after perusing the conversa- 
tion now about to be recorded, will be enabled to 
judge. 

" In all my life I never saw a woman so destitute, 
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I will not say of feeling, though I must own it looks 
a little like it," said Gertrude Falconer, when on 
his emerging from the sick room she took pos- 
session of her bewildered friend, and commenced 
the work which she had set herself to do. " If I 
had not been an eye-witness to Maud's — ^I cannot 
exactly call it callousness, for she is always ready to 
cry, but to her wonderful nerve where poor little 
Atty is concerned, I never would have believed it. 
Do you know that in spite of the extent to what 
the dear child was evidently suffering, she refused, 
positively refused to let him be seen by any doctor 
save her pet Grant. I asked her over and over 
again to let me write to Fosberry, but no ! though 
I said that you entertained a high opinion of his 
talents, and that I was sure you would agree with 
me in wishing him to see Atty, it was of no use ; ^ 
and I could only conclude that, as I have often ssdd 
before, Mrs. Bashleigh, however amiable she may 
be, and however agreeable she can contrive to make 
herself, does not and cannot love her child as most 
mothers do, or as I, dear Arthur," she added, laying 
her hand upon his arm, and looking with as much 
tenderness as eyes of forty-five can be made capable 
of expressing, into his face — "should wish your son 
to inspire in the breasts of those around him." 

The room in which the interview between "Aunt 
Gerty " and the owner of Woodringham took place 
was the dull dining-room of the lodging which had 
ostensibly been hired for the good of little Atty's 
health. The house looked north, a reason probably 
why the price per week was one which the Miss 
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Falconers — who were not foolish enough to be 
** soon parted " from their money — did not feel to 
be greatly in excess of that which they were en- 
titled to pay. When the calculating Gertrude made 
her bargain for — during a period of six weeks — ^the 
apai'tments in question, one of the last things that 
she expected to happen was a visit to that comfort- 
less abode of Arthur Eashleigh. The announce- 
ment of Maud's intention of sending a telegram to 
Paris with the intelligence of her child's illness 
took Gertrude very disagreeably by surprise, for 
not only, as I before hinted, did she greatly object 
to the probability of Arthur's seeing with his own 
eyes instead of through hers, the real nature of 
Maud's affection for her child, but she conjectured, 
and that with some degree of reason, that Mr. 
Bashleigh, 'with whom niggardliness was not one 
of the " pleasant " vices, might not view with any 
degree of approval the very far from first-class 
" lodgings " which had been chosen for the accom- 
modation of so important a personage as the heir to 
his property. Fortunately, however, for Gerty, Mr. 
Bashleigh's mind, if not his heart, wa& at that time 
too entirely occupied by other matters to have it in 
his power to pay attention to matters so trivial as 
small rooms, narrow staircases, dingy furniture, and 
windows "looking north." For the first time in 
his life he was beginning to recognise the truth that 
death, being no respecter of persons, visits with that 
knock of his to which " not at home " is said in 
vain, the houses of the rich and poor alike. "How- 
ever watched and tended," whether clad in velvet or 
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ialf clothed in rags, the child beloved, the " one 
dead lamb," is taken, and the chair, be it of rose- 
wood or mahogany, or unpainted deal, will, for all a 
parent's tender care, be " vacant stilL" Mr. Bash- 
leigh, when he had at last realised the certainty that 
his only son, the son of a gentleman with twelve 
thousand pounds a year, was doomed to "go the 
way of all flesh," felt, strange as the assertion may 
sound, more angry than unhappy that so it was to be. 
Death was about, at least so his egotistical pride 
told him, to take an unwarrantable liberty (a not 
uncomiinon one it is true, but still a liberty) with 
his (Mr. Rashleigh's) son and heir ; and that gen- 
tleman — ^not unnaturally taking into account the im- 
possibility of openly attacking the "last great 
enemy "—made a scape-goat of the first that came 
to hand, namely, the wife, so-called, of his bosom. 
The man, as is the habit with his sex, needed, when 
his wrath was at high pressure, a safety valve, and 
that want was supplied by what he considered very 
allowably unpleasant language regarding the absent 
and most unhappy Maud. 

" If I thought," he said, setting his teeth hard, 
and looking far more angry than Gerty ever re- 
membered to have seen him, " if I could think for 
3, moment that she had been the cause, by her 
horrible neglect, of the state that the boy is in, I 

would . But there is no use talking— tell me 

more. Did Dr. Grant say that there was no hope, 
none whatever, that the poor child may live ? Why 
is he not here? Why is my son lying in that 
miserable room like any common person's child, 
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with only foolish frightened women round him? 

Why " 

He was interrupted by a noise, that of a person 
falling heavily in the room above, whilst simul- 
taneously with the suggestive sound, there rose a cry, 
so sharp and full of agonised distress that no words 
were needed to reveal the fact, that to one within 
that house there had chanced the heaviest grief that 
can befal a woman. Hard as her nature was, Ger- 
trude Falconer could not listen unmoved to that 
most mournful sound. The most inhuman amongst 
us have our moments of softer, kindlier feelings; 
moments chiefly when we are reminded by a wail 
like that which broke from Maud Bashleigh's lips, 
that inasmuch as ** man is bom to sorrow as the 
sparks fly upwards,** the time may not be far distant 
when we too may have to drink the bitter cup of 
sorrow. There could scarcely, however, be a more 
convincing proof, if proof were needed, of the little 
love which Maud, kind and unselfish, though she 
was, had inspired in the breasts of the two persons 
who ought at that moment to have hastened to her 
side, than the fact that they did not so hasten. It 
is in such crisises of our daily life as the one we are 
relating, that the amount of affection felt for the 
sufferer may be the most surely tested. If that 
affection be deep, sincere, and as little alloyed by 
love of self as is consistent with the feeling being a 
human feeling, why then the impulse is to seek the 
moumer*s side at once, and being there, to listen 
patiently, betraying — because no weariness is felt — 
no symptom of ennui, however much by harping on 
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one string our suffering friend may try our powers 
of endurance. But if love — love worthy of the 
name that is — has no place in our hearts for .the 
afflicted one, then how naturally we shrink from 
coming within sight and earshot of his misery ! 
Let him or her weep till the fountain of hot tears 
is dry, so that we are not bored and wearied by the 
signs of sorrow. Let the sharp pangs of physical 
suffering rack his bones, so that our sensibilities — vi 
est, our self affections — are not wounded by the 
tedium of his plaints. It is love and love alone 
that makes the echoes of a great grief " fall like 
music " on the ear. Love alone that smooths with 
tender hand the pillow of the dying, love alone that 
when the released sufferer lies 

" In deep and tranquil rest, forgetful of all ill," 

draws the true mourner to the bed of death, for 
where there is deep love, disgust and fear can find 
no place. 

When the cry arose which announced to Arthur 
Bashleigh that he was no longer the father of a 
living son, he flung himself upon the hard black 
horsehair covered sofa which, in lodging-house 
fashion, stood against the wall, and covering his 
face with his hands, gave way to noisy grief. With 
the benevolent intention of returning shortly to 
assuage as well as she was able, his natural sorrow. 
Miss Falconer, whose quick ears had caught the 
sound of a woman^s dress as it trails along the floor, 
moved with noiseless steps towards the door, where, 
as she had expected, she found herself face to face 
with her widowed sister. 
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Emma Fielding was very pale, and her lips 
quivered visibly. ** It is all over," she whispered. 
** You must break it gently to Arthur. Poor fellow, 
how will he bear it? His only son!" and the 
sympathising woman, remembering what the blow 
would have been to her had the nursling of her 
widowhood been taken in his infancy from her 
tender care, wept more genuine tears than had ever 
yet been shed for Arthur Eashleigh, over the heart 
grief which she imagined would be his. 

" He will be better now it is over," Gerty said, 
quietly ; they were in the passage now, and out of 
the mourner's hearing ; " and he must after a time 
feel it to be a release. The poor child was almost 
an object, and never could. Doctor Fosberry always 
said, enjoy anything like health." 

" Poor little fellow ! He was not an * object ' in 
his mother's sight. Maud did not love her child 
the less because no one could see beauty in him but 
herself." 

*' How is she ? Upset just at first, I suppose ; 
but as to Mrs. Eashleigh's having been one of those 
mothers who are what people call ' wrapt up ' in 
their children, all I can say is " 

" Oh ! don't say anything, please, Gerty. I mean, 
don't say anything that looks like calling Maud un- 
feeling. If you had seen her as I have done, pray- 
ing, weeping, broken-hearted " 

" Ah ! that is all very well, now. But, as every- 
body knows that it was through her wilfulness, or 
carelessness, or whatever else you choose to call it, 
that the boy has died " 
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" Oh Gerty ! how can you say such dreadful 
things ? I only hope," lowering her voice, " that 
you won*t breathe, or hint at anything of the kind 
to Mr. Eashleigh. Think how terrible the conse- 
quences might be ! She is wretched enough, poor 
soul! as it is; but if it were to enter Arthur's 
head that this misfortune can be traced to any im- 
prudence of hers, he would, — do you know, Gerty, 
that I really think," and kind-hearted, simple 
Emma approached her lips to her sister's ready ear, 
— " that he would positively hate her." 

" Hate her ! If he had no other reason than her 
folly, for his doing so. Mistress Maud might, perhaps, 
escape the incurring of such a misfortune ; but I 
am sorry to say that things have come to Arthur's 
knowledge (and at a time, too, poor fellow, when 
he was little able to bear such an infliction), for 
which he is far more likely to * hate ' his wife, than 
for the simple reason that she has acted like an 
obstinate fool." 

Mrs. Fielding, despite her anxiety to return to 
Maud, was about to reply (still in a frightened 
whisper), to this last terrible insinuation, when the 
voice of the afflicted man calling in a half-impatient, 
yet, at the same time, in the conventionally sub- 
dued tone suited to the occasion, for Gertrude Fal- 
coner's presence at his side, caused that lady to put 
a sudden end to the interview, by hastening to 
obey the summons. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A WORN-OUT LIFE. 

" Well, my man, so you are up to time, eh ? 
Punctuality is the soul of business. Got a stamped 
receipt in your pocket, eh ? It must be * on ac- 
count,' though, not in full of all demands, for I've 
had a deuce of a lot of payments to make lately, and 
am pretty well cleaned out." 

The individual by whom these words were spoken 
was a young man of singularl}'^ imprepossessing 
appearance, the which singularity was the more 
remarkable^ inasmuch as beyond, and setting aside 
the fact that his clothes were of the description 
known as shabby-genteel, and that his teeth, partly 
from the abuse of tobacco, were decidedly in the 
sere and yellow stage of human masticating organs, 
there was little in the outward man of Mr. 
Edward Okeover (for the person in question was 
none other than our old, though slight acquaint- 
ance,) to account for the unflattering prejudgment 
which men were wont to form regarding him. 

A man of some six- and- twenty years of age, with 
the defacing signs of early dissipation on his pale 
bony face, with red-bound cavernous eyes, and a 
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beard, with the care of which it was unpleasantly 
evident that its owner had not for many a day 
occupied himself, it may readily be imagined that 
" Okey Ned," as he lounged in a comfortless lodg- 
ing-house chair, covered with the dirtiest and 
greasiest of chintzes, and gazed listlessly at the 
agreeable prospect of his own legs as they rested on 
the table before him, was not precisely the species 
of " customer " to inspire with unlimited confidence 
the naturally suspicious mind of a London " land- 
lady." In front of him, standing hat in hand, but 
with no humble or obsequious expression on his 
sharp, though homely coimtenance, was no less a 
personage than the brother-in-law and tried friend 
of that down-in-the-world tradesman, Mr. Jack 
Ebbings, of Plough Alley, Wapping. The hour of 
the day was eight, or thereabouts, f.m., and the time 
something near upon eight days (for this is a retro- 
spective chapter,) previous to the event which in the 
last has just been recorded. 

Ben Waters, for such, as the reader may possibly 
remember, was the name of the poorer, or, as it 
might be more correct to call him, the lower socially 
placed of the two men, was in that locality (an 
apartment in Goodge Street, rented by a certain 
medical student, with whom Mr. Okeover had long 
been intimate,) by special appointment; to what 
end, and for what purpose, the following dialogue 
between the parties will render in some degree 
apparent. 

" I can give you a fi'-pun note, my man, and no 
more ; at least not at present ; and you may thin]^ 
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yourself devilish lucky, I can tell you, to get it,'^ 
and as he spoke, Mr. Okeover opened a far from 
elegant specimen of a note-case, and searched in 
the pocket thereof for the money in question. 

The man put his hat — it was one that had seen 
service — ^n the floor, and chucking his handkerchief, 
a blue and white cotton one, more useful than orna- 
mental, into the crown, folded his arms upon his 
breast, and looked ''like business.'* 

" It isn't for my pleasure, Mr. Okeover, as I'm 
^ere to-day," he said, stolidly; "but seeing as I 
'ave paid you this 'ere visit, I may as well just give 
you a piece of my mind — which is, that out of this 
room I don't budge till I get the money as is due, 
or if not money, why then monejr^s worth." And 
having so said, Mr. Waters, who was standing near 
a side-table, on which were placed sundry plates and 
empty dishes, suggestive of a simple supper, a deuXy 
struck his fist with so much energy upon the unco- 
vered deal, that the crockery danced noisily to the 
angry soimd. 

Okey Ned answered this sally with a derisive 
laugh. " A pretty fellow you are, by Jove ! '' he said, 
*Vto come here hectoring and bullying, when with a 
word, a syllable — d'ye hear ? — I could set the detec- 
tives on your track, and have you nobbled as sure 
as you stand there, looking Hke the rascal that you 
are." 

At the opprobrious epithet made use of by his 
opponent Ben's first impulse was to spring forward, 
and to inflict to the best of his ability condign 
punishment on his insulter ; but a moment's reflec- 
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tion caused him to forego his purpose, and, after 
setting his teeth hard together, he unclosed them 
again, to say savagely, — 

" Two can play at that game, sir, and when it's 
done and over, all Lun'non will know which is the 
worst rascal, as you are pleased to call me — ^I, or 
Mister Edward Okeover." 

" You scoundrel I Do you dare to threaten me ? ** 
His tone was bold enough, but only Okey Ned him- 
self could have told how the heart fluttered, and the 
blood stood still within his veins. 

" Scoundrel, yourself, and well you know it. You 
may call yourself a gentleman, I suppose, because 
your father was one before you ; but all rank ain't 
heredittry. Tve larnt that much to the good, and 
what's more, I've larned not to care a snap of the 
fingers for them that, like yourself, calls 'emselves 
gentle'm, and don*t behave as such." 

Mr. Okeover stared for a few minutes at his out- 
spoken guest, as if in doubt how best to bring the 
"base born churl," whom he really suspected of 
being either mad or drunk, to his senses, and then 
he said, — 

" I tell you what it is, my man. You've been 
making a beast of yourself; I can smell you of gin 
from here, and there's some excuse for your inso- 
lence (for I'll be if you know what you're say- 
ing); I shall let you oflF this time, only I really think 
— ^mind it's for your own good, and can't matter a 
farthing's worth to me — that you had better leave 
your five pounds with me, till you have slept off 
your beastly drunkenness. It will be as safe as if 
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it was in the bank in my hands, whereas if I give it 
to you, some woman will get hold of it, as sure as 
fate, and ^" 

" Shut up there, will you," shouted Ben, in a voice 
full of such concentrated rage that the gentleman 
by right " heredittry " though he sat firm, felt very 
like shaking in his unpaid-for shoes. ^' Shut up 
there, and if you don't want to get that darned head 
of yours broke, don't you speak anywise against 
a woman to me this day. There's one a lying dead 
— ^poor soul— this cussed minute, as was worth more 
than all the men I ever knowed put together, and 
but for you, and that mean villain of a pal of youm, 
poor Mary wouldn't a' been a corpse, lying stiff and 
stark just as they took her out of the river, which 
she was the mother of as large a family and as good 
a sister to me as ever trod on shoe leather." 

It was very long since honest Ben — for he was 
honest, notwithstanding that his calling was one 
from which other honest, ay, and dishonest men 
as well, shrunk as from a loathsome and unholy 
thing — ^it was very long since Ben Waters had expe- 
rienced the sensation of having his eyelids moistened 
by thickly-coming tears. As to lip wetting, that 
was another affair altogether, since no later than the 
night before he had in his favourite " public " (the 
same in which the remains of poor Mary '* now lay 
waiting the Coroner's Inquest thereupon'') comforted 
his inner man by more than one dose of the liquid 
which "cheers" not, whilst it "inebriates.'' He 
was, however, no habitual toper, and the tears which 
rendered his simple monody almost inaudible were 
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the oflGspring of pure brotherly feeling, and not, as 
heartless Ned Okeover suspected, the result of fre- 
quent visits to the gin-shop. 

The only possible excuse for such an unjust sus- 
picion lay in the fact, that Mr. Okeover could not 
in the slightest degree comprehend what co-relation 
there was between himself and the "poor Mary" 
whose death had been thus suddenly laid at his 
door. That he and the "pal" (Jem Barker by 
name, of whom Waters had spoken,) were, and in- 
deed had been for several months, in debt, to the 
amount of ten pounds — ^no trifling sum in Ben's 
estimation — to that impecunious individual, Okey 
Ned never for a moment thought of disputing. 
Since the incurring of that same debt the two young 
soi'disant gentlemen had been living — well, let us 
say — in no fixed residence, whilst of their respective 
incomes very much the same thing might with 
truth be said. It was to these two causes combined 
that the delay in the payment to Mr. Waters of his 
just and lawful due was in a great measure owing. 
It is not easy to " dun ** when the creditor is in un- 
happy ignorance of his debtor's whereabouts, and 
(since aUt nihil, nihil Jit) equally difficult would the 
said creditor find it (even had he the luck to come 
across his enemy) to wring firom that wicked one, that 
which the latter was not so fortunate as to possess. 
To sum up all, and to cut a long story short, Ben 
Waters, who had long stood sorely in need of money, 
and that still more for the sake of others than for 
his own, had during a very considerable period, lived 
in a perpetual state of excitement and exasperation 
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in regard to the money in question. It may be 
still in the reader's recollection that on a certain 
day when Mary Ebbings, the sickly sister of the 
once cheery Ben, was lamenting over the family 
poverty in the miserable abode (situated in Plough 
Alley, Wapping,) which the woman called her 
" home," he (the Ben in question) attempted, but in 
vain, to raise the spirits of the costermonger's wife 
by assurances of better times to come ; times when 
she and hers would have more money than they 
would know what to do with (Ben*s ideas of the 
extent to which ten pounds would " go " in provid- 
ing comforts and even luxuries for a household, 
were, as you will perceive, of a simple, but at the 
same time ah extremely elastic description) ; times 
when she would no longer go a-begging for shirts at 
twopence each — finding her own needles and thread 
— ^to make; times when the children would have 
"bread'' — she asked for nothing more — enough, 
and " to spare,'' instead of ** perishing," as the little 
ones were doing, **with hunger," and with cold. 
It was on the strength of the in every way "bad 
debt" owed to him by Okeove^ land Co., that 
Ben Waters, to whom his only sistfer was as dear as 
though they two were " clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fared sumptuously every day," held out 
to her these brilliant, yet delusive hopes; but 
whether it was that they were too brilliant to bear 
about them the stamp of reality, or whether poor 
Mrs. Ebbings had been toa long settled in "poverty, 
hunger, and dirt," to have any powers remaining for 
soaring into the realms of fancyi matters little, — it 
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is enough that she took no comfort in promises 
ivhich each blank returning day went for to prove 
fallacious, and Ben seeing that so it was, and that 
^* poor Mary/' who was nursing, at the breast which 
had so little save the milk of human kindness to 
bestow, her eighth born child was growing, under the 
pressure of starvation and of care, far more like a 
"phantom of grisly bone*' than the apple-faced 
<;ountry maiden who, some seventeen years before, 
had " with a smile on her lip and no conventional 
wedding tears in her bright black eyes — ^Ben, I say, 
noting with a saddened heart the piteous change, 
grew positively to hate the men who, keeping back 
from him that which was rightly his, had stood so 
grievously in the way of his " doing what he ought 
for Mary and her children." 

The types of " the poor," which, to quote the 
words of Holy Writ, " shall never cease out of the 
land," are many and various, but amongst those 
whom it is the most difficult to aid, and that for the 
simple reason that until it is too late to assist them, 
the rich who would have come to the rescue too 
often do not hear of their starvation, their sickness, 
and the slow breaking of the bruised heart, are 
the men and women who, like Jack Ebbings and 
his wife, have known better days, and who, wonder- 
ful, nay almost impossible as it must seem, often 
prefer death to the — in their eyes — dishonour of 
receiving the rudely and contemptuously dealt out 
dole of parochial " relief." The dislike, a dislike 
almost amounting to loathing, of this honest pair to 

place themselves on a level with the despised reci- 
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pients of " poor-house relief,*' was fully shared by 
Ben. That the said Ben's trade — profession — call 
it what you will, was not of a kind which would be 
generally considered either conducive to, or com- 
patible with delicate tastes, or refinement of feeling, 
there can be no doubt. The idiosyncrasy of our 
humble friend was, however, in some sort an excep- 
tionable one. He could touch pitch (or that which in 
the opinion of the fastidious was far worse to handle 
than that proverbially defiling compound) without 
being much morally the worse for the contact, and 
was even ingenious enough to discover certain argu- 
ments which went far (in his opinion) to' prove that 
the calling — not by any means a popular one, which 
he had elected to follow — ^had its good, if not indeed 
its noble side. For, as Mr. Waters was wont — 
albeit in more homely terms — to impress upon the 
sister who had never attempted to conceal her detes- 
tation of the means by which his livelihood was gained, 
"the cause of science, and the medical profession 
generally, must be served by somebody. There was 
dirty work, as well as clean work to be done in the 
world, and it wasn't every one that got the luck to do 
the clean. In course it would have been pleasanter 
to get his living any other way than " perviding sub- 
jects for the hospitals, but he'd tried other ways, and 
couldn't get along in 'em nohows. Luck and chance 
had put him first in the way of entering on the busi- 
ness, and as long as he didn't do nothing against 
the law (and catch him — Ben Waters — taking a body 
without consent of friends), why he didn't see no 
call, not he, for any one's casting up to him that he 
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was employed by the medical gents in the way he 
was." 

It was in this, and in similar fashion that Ben 
was in the habit of endeavouring to remove the very 
natural prejudices against his proceedings, of simple, 
countrified Mary Ebbings. To do so, however, he 
found impossible ; nor was it till round the toiling, 
striving mother, the children grew clamorous for 
bread that she consented to accept even the smallest 
modicum of aid from resources, the origin of which 
made her shudder to think upon. Ce n*e8t, so runs 
the proverb, qv^e le premier pas qui coute, and after 
the first or second time of accepting a small share 
in her brother's, at the best, very moderate profits, 
Mrs. Ebbings grew so accustomed to " look " to the 
slender assistance which her brother was enabled to 
afford her, that when the latter was visited with that 
" turn in the affairs of men ** which so few, when 
the said turn occurs, are found prepared to meet, 
the unhappy woman greatly missed the comfort 
which once she had been so ready to despise. The 
**^turn" of which I speak came to Ben, in the shape 
of a severe attack of rheumatic fever, which for 
weeks — weeks that dragged their slow length along 
to months, prevented him from " doing " his duty in 
that station of life " in which it had pleased " (it is 
hard to say who) '* to call him." It was during that 
terrible season of misery and want — a season when 
Ben (stretched on the hard bed from which it 
seemed for a long while doubtful whether he would 
ever rise again) visited with his bitterest, but utterly 
unavailing curses, the men a portion of whose money 
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—the portion which he, at some cost of risk and 
labour had honestly earned, would have gone far ta 
save " poor Mary " from despair — during that sea- 
son of want, and woe, and trial, the mind of hard- 
working, conscientious Jack Ebbings' country-bred 
mfe began — ^it was a long process, but as sure as it 
wa3 slow — to " give way." Those about her, with 
the exception of one, the eldest girl, Bessie, who 
had been, as long as her mothers heart ''beat 
health fuL music" instead of discordant notes, '' all 
jangled and out of tune,'' " poor Mary's '' greatest 
comfort, were long in noticing the gradual change 
which was at wark. A sad discovery truly ! To find 
the thinking, reasoning brain which erst was *ever 
ready to listen, sympathise with, and respond to our 
every whispered trouble, callous (we know not why, 
whilst we lose ourselves in vain conjecture to dis- 
cover the cause,) to the griefs which we reveal. To 
see the busy mind, only so lately, even as it had 
been for years, healthily engrossed with household 
cares and family arrangements, taking now no 
thought save only of the self which heretofore had 
befn the last living thing to occupy the generous 
mind; to see the temper fail, the spirits sink; to 
dread we know not what, and yet feel sure, as sure 
as that we live and breathe, that some great change is 
working in the one beloved, and that to us, there never,. 
never vaoiQ can be comfort, peace, or love between us 
and the best, dearest friend our life has ever known 
— ^there cannot, methinks, in the long list of human 
domestic woes be a more blighting and heart* 
crushing grief ! 
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Had Jack Ebbings not been so entirely engrossed 
with other matters, with the miserable state of 
trade, and that unlucky complication of the pawned 
barrow — (for the hire of that necessary article in the 
costermongering line absorbed a, to him, consider- 
able sum weekly, and Jack's ** means ^' had never 
been such as to enable him to redeem his original 
"plant," idestf'iiie barrow with which he first com- 
menced business in Plough Alley) — Jack Ebbings 
then, had been too much occupied with cares con* 
nected with his, own department of this wretched 
household for vfiVLch thought of Mary's condition, 
bodily as well as mental, to have engaged his atten* 
tion. She was up and about as usual, when at 
earliest dawn,, her. fellow bread-winner (whom it was 
hard work now to clothe in aught save the ragged 
garments which in (England are synonymous with 
idleness and rascality,) waS; off and away to the 
markets, where he drove anything but a thriving 
trade. About^ poor sickly worn-out creature, with 
pricked and bony fingers, stitching literally for the 
bare life, at the coarse under-garment for which a 
certain female — I name no n^mes, but^an I would, 
I could show the individual up to public reproba- 
tion— -contracted to pay her at the, as I said before, 
liberal price of twopence per shirt. 

On the day previous to the one on which the 
interview between Ben Waters and his debtor, 
which I have commenced to record, took place, the 
former had, through means which it is not neces- 
sary for the better understanding of my story to 
relate, discovered the temporary abode of Mr. 
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Edward Okeover, He had but lately recovered from 
the fever, which had held him prostrate for months, 
and his satisfaction at this trouvaille, was, for the 
finances of the family were just then at their lowest 
ebb, very great. He forbore, however — remembering 
how often he had raised false hopes in the breasts of his 
relations — ^from making mention to them of the good 
luck which he doubted not was in store for him. It 
should be a surprise to Mary, the first pleasant one 
that the poor soul had had for many a long day, to 
own ten golden sovereigns ! — Ben would not hear of 
paper money poured into her lap, and then — ^but 
what need is there to dwell upon all that the san- 
guine man plotted, and planned, and imagined 
would be the eflfect upon dear Mary (for she would 
be ** poor " no longer) of the visit which, on the fol- 
lowing day he was, by appointment, and in order 
to receive his due, to pay to Mr. Edward Okeover, 
of 300, Goodge Street ? What need, indeed, seeing 
that on the morning of the eventful day, the day 
which was to see the little ones, as well as the 
full grown in the dark dismal alley, enjoying, for 
the first (time for many a day, the blessing of feeling 
that they had "had enough" — on that day, Ben 
Waters, instead of the pleasant pastime of still 
hugging to his heart, more and more tenderly as 
the hour of parting with it approached, his cherished 
secret, was doomed to pass the only truly miserable 
hours that he had ever known. With the cause of 
that great and unusual sorrow the reader has 
already been made acquainted, and there has also 
been some light thrown upon Ben's apparently 
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eccentric notion that Okey Ned was answerable for 
Mary Ebbing's death. The precise manner, how- 
ever, of that over-tasked woman's end, and its effect 
on the fortunes of more than one person connected 
with this story must be disclosed in another chapter. 
The interview between the two men in the young 
surgeon's attic retreat, was not cut short by the 
very natural display of feeling which Ben Waters 
strove in vain to repress. The melting mood into 
which he had been, by his own touching words un- 
willingly cast, lasted, however, little longer than the 
twinkling of the tear-moistened eyes, for the wrath 
of Mary's brother was sorely kindled against the 
man whom he had taught himself to look upon as 
her destroyer, and revenge for that never-to-be- 
forgiven offence was the one earthly good for which 
at that moment his unchastened spirit craved. Nor 
were the means for the attainment of that revenge 
wanting, a truth which Okeover (although he strove 
by bullying and brazening out the matter brought 
home to him, in no pleasant manner, by his anta- 
gonist) could not in his heart ignore ; and as a proof 
that so it was, I may instance the fact that when 
Ben Waters, staggering like a drunken man, for he 
had been sorely moVed by angry passions, left the 
scene of altercation, he carried with him for the 
tardy relief of the widower and the motherless the 
whole of the long yearned-for prize which had now 
lost almost all its value in his eyes. This hardly 
wrung concession he had obtained by a threat, one 
which he hoped from his inmost soul would embitter 
every moment of his enemy's existence, till that 
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threat should in due course of time be duly and 
satisfactorily executed. Had he been enabled, after 
his departure, to ascertain the state of mind into 
which he had thrown the man he hated, I am in- 
clined to think that Mr. Ben Waters would have 
been tolerably well satisfied with the way in which 
the '' charm " from which he hoped so much was 
working. 



CHAPTER XVII 

MOBE TBUE THAN STBANGE. 

" And so you are really going on this insane 
expedition ? Upon my word, Margaret, you might 
as well be a country curate's wife, or a sosur de 
chariU. The idea of a lady in your position going 
off to Wapping ! The very last place, I am told, 
where a decent person ought to set her foot ; and all 
for what ? To see a pack of people who are almost 
certain to be impostors, and who, if they are not, 
may be just as effectually relieved by your sending 
a sovereign to the magistrate, or by your writing 
about them to the clergyman of the parish." 

Mrs. Lysley uttered this remonstrance in her 
loudest and most indiguant tones, for her soul was 
up in arms against her daughter, for the reason that 
that rebellious young lady was fully bent, for reasons 
about to become apparent, to undertake an expedition 
to that very obnoxious part of London known by the 
familiar name of Wapping. The widow, although in 
some respects a " strong-minded " woman, was not 
free from some of the troublesome weaknesses to 
which all flesh, and especially female flesh, is heir, 
and amongst those weaknesses a horror of " infec* 
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tion," and a dread of incurring the slightest risk of 
" catching " fevers, small pox, or any such terrible 
complaints, stood first and foremost. 

In the " Evening Standard " of the previous day, 
mention had been made of a suicidal act which, 
under very deplorable and piteous circumstances, 
had been committed by a woman. The facts 
brought forward at the Inquest went far to prove 
that the unfortunate *^ criminal " who had taken the 
life which God had given her to make the most of, 
had been almost literally driven thereto by want of 
the means with which to keep the gift in her own 
possession. A gaunt, half-starved, broken-spirited 
man, the husband of the '' unfortunate deceased,^^ 
deposed that he was the father of six children, 
only one of whom, a girl of fifteen, was able to earn 
her own living, and she, in consequence of her 
mother s ill-health, and of there being so many 
little ones to look after, had been kept for the last 
few months at home. In reply to questions put to 
him. Jack Ebbings, whose testimony was corro- 
borated by that of certain trustworthy neighbours, 
deposed on oath that for many days the family had 
suffered terribly from hunger, and that his wife had 
often urged him to apply to the parish for relief. 
*' But," says Jack, " I told her — says I, that I 
couldn't abear it, leastways as long as we could 
anyhow hold on. Says I, * wait another day, old 
woman,' (I always called her old woman, for all she 
wasn't much over thirty, and as hale and hearty a 
lass afore trouble came on us, as ever your worship 
'ud wish to see,) wait another day,' says I, for 1 
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wanted to cheer her up a bit, * and you'll see if I 
don't bring you back a few shillings for the chil- 
dren/ She never said a word, but just took up the 
shirt as she was a stitching at, and I ups with the 
barrow (which it was a hired one, your worship, and 
was on poor Mary's mind as much or more than 
anythink else) and goes to try again. I made three 
pence that day out o' the wegetables I sold, and 
coming home, says I to myself, * Three coppers 
won't go far in filling them 'ere children's mouths, 
and whatever I am to say to Mary, the Lord in 
heaven only knows." 

At this juncture one of the jurymen, he was the 
least " well-to-do " of the enlightened twelve, and 
had been known to betray symptoms of a levelling 
spirit, was heard to say something to the effect that 
it was a horribly hard case, and that he didn't 
wonder the poor man was at his wits' ends. 

" Well, your worship," Jack Ebbings, encouraged 
by the Coroner, went on to say, " as matters turned 
out, I needn't have woritted myself about what I 
was to say to Mary, for I never saw her — God rest 
her soul ! — alive again ! When I came in, I says to 
Bessie, says I, * Where's mother got to, lass ? ' for I 
missed her, so I did, as you might yourself, your 
worship, the very moment I comed in. Says Bessie, 
which is as good a girl, though I says it, in all 
Lunnon, * I don't know, father,' says she, and 
tutns as white as a candle. ' I thought maybe 
she'd gone your way, for she'd been talking a 
deal about the children's suppers, and says she to 
me, * Oh, Bessie, child, whatever shall we do ? 
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Unless the Lord perwides, we'll all of us, for stire, 
be dead to-morrow.' " 

It was with great difficulty, and by dint of a 
struggle for mastery over his emotion, of which a 
more highly educated man than he, need not have 
been ashamed, that' Jack contrived, without abso- 
lutely breaking down, to tell his piteous story. 
TThey were very kind to him and considerate, those 
twelve respectable jurors 'v^ho had met together to 
decide on the amount of guilt which the starving 
woman, who had rushed unsummoned into the pre- 
sence of the Almighty, had, by so doing, incurred. 
Kind and considerate, for they allowed him time to 
recover himself, and did not (following in this re- 
spect the example of the Coroner) harass him with 
unnecessary and irrelevant remarks. They gave 
iim also to understand that they pitied his case, 
and would not be too hard upon the wife of his 
bosom, who had so sorely offended against the 
majesty of the law. 

" And how soon," the Coroner asked, kindly, " did 
you discover that — I mean how soon did you learn 
what had taken place ? " 

" Not for twelve hours or more, your worship. 
We were up all night, Bessie, and I, and Ben 
Waters, that's her brother, and a good one too as 
ever a woman had, a looking everywheres for Mary. 
I never had the thought that she'd a' took her life, 
and she so fond of the babby, which it was at the 
breast, your worship, and he a crying, so he has 
ever since for hunger, like the rest of 'em, for as 
I'm a living man this day, and I never begged 
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before, so help me God, there isn't one of us as has, 
till this morning, tasted bit or sup for foor-and- 
twenty hours." 

Once more, to their credit, and that of human 
nature, there arose in the breast of each compara^ 
lively rich man present, a keen desire, one which 
they afterwards gratified, to be of substantial usie to 
the unfortunate Widower. To make up a purse for 
his use, a form of charity which would in all pro- 
bability be honourably mentioned in the newspaper 
reports of the Inquest, was a satisfactory and com- 
fortable manner of expending a few superfluous 
shillings. To do good by stealth might not have 
appeared to any of those twelve thriving men half 
so souriant a manner of doing their duty to their 
neighbours, and seeing that Jack Ebbings' desti- 
tute family benefited to the extent of some thirty 
shillings by the love of notoriety, and the spirit of 
rivalry inherent in these East-End tradesmen, it is 
fair to conclude that even out of the weaknesses 
and evil tendencies of human nature there is some- 
thing from which good may spring. ' 

The excellent character as to honesty, diligence, 
and sobriety borne by Ebbings «nd his wife were in 
the report of the case duly recorded, whilst a mild 
cecfsure on the female speculator who traded on 
human needs, to the extent of paying the sixth part 
of a shilling and " nothing found " for a full-sized 
shirt, was appended to the verdict (one which pur- 
ported that the unhappy woman drowned herself 
when in a state of mental derangement) of the jury 
on the cause of Mary Ebbings' death. 
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There were not a few amongst the thousands of 
newspaper-readers whose feelings of compassion 
were strongly roused by the details of the tragedy 
in very low London life which I have just re- 
corded ; and amongst those whose sympathy was thus 
excited, I must mention (and that not without a 
certain amount of respect, for at this time the mind 
of the young heiress was very fully occupied with 
other matters,) the name of Margaret Lysley. It 
did not chance to be amongst her habits, more espe- 
cially at that bewilderingly delicious season of her 
life, to devote any considerable portion of her time 
to the perusal of *'the papers;" and it is more 
than probable that, had not her attention been 
especially drawn, and that in a somewhat singular 
manner, to the column in the " Morning Post," which 
had for its subject the investigation into the reasons 
for Mary Ebbings' death. Miss Lysley could not, 
at that time, at least, have been cognizant of an 
event, which in the outline of its character, unfilled 
up by the touching details which belonged to this 
especial tale of human misery and want, is, alas ! 
far too common in wealthy, wicked London {vide 
newspaper paragraphs, headed " Death from Starva- 
tion",) to call for much especial notice from the 
prosperous. The manner in which one of those 
fortunate individuals became acquainted with some 
particulars of the Plough Alley tragedy was after 
this wise. 

In an earlier portion of this story there was men- 
tion made of a certain damsel of the name of 
Lockwood. This young person, who was familiarly 
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known as Etty, the prefix of Henrietta having been 
bestowed upon her at her baptism, was a " provin- 
cial" from that part of rural England from whence 
Jack Ebbings and his wife wandered some dozen 
years before, to try their luck in " London City." 
How it came about that Miss Henrietta Lockwood, 
whose father was a disreputable carpenter, and her 
mother, a tidy striving woman in the straw-bonnet 
line, came, at the age of twenty-one, to be lady's- 
maid to Mrs. Eashleigh of Woodringham, it is not 
necessary to explain. She was a handsome, clever, 
bla6k-eyed girl, quick-witted, and ready with the 
saucy repartee which amongst the " lower orders," 
and those who are not fastidious in such matters, 
does duty for wit. Her beauty, too, was of a some- 
what coarse and sensual kind ! but, such as it was, 
and for the reason probably that her cheeks were 
rosy and her form, luxuriant, Etty succeeded in 
exciting the admiration (no difficult task, for he 
*^ adored the sex " ) of Cuthbert Lysley. Etty was 
not slow both to perceive and to take advantage of 
the impression she had made. Cuddy was a fool; a 
truth which before he had been five minutes in her 
company Miss Lockwood had the wit to discover ; 
and, this discovery once made, it was but a step, for 
ambition, that powerful quality which has so often 
been erroneously (in the place of " Love of Fame " ) 
quoted as the " last infirmity of a noble mind " to 
raise in the breast of the handsome Abigail the 
welcome thought that she, too, might one day be- 
come a lady. An inherent taste for the society of 
those socially beneath him had from early boyhood 
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been characteristic of the widow's son. He wa» 
never what is vulgarly called "at-home*' in the 
company of those whom the rules of conventional 
Ufe pointed out as his befitting companions and 
associates. With ladies, especially, fond as he was- 
of the society of the fairer sex, he was especially 
awkward and ill at ease; one result, and a very 
natural one of that peculiarity being that with a 
girl, fashioned, mentally and bodily as was Etty 
Lockwood, he felt quite serene and comfortable; 
and if he ever thought at all, which is very doubtful^ 
about) his proper place in society, it was to congratu- 
late himself on his pluck and good sense, in having 
elected to please that self instead of troubling his 
head about the wishes of other people. It is not 
surprising, all things considered, that this girl, who 
though in some respects artful and designing, was» 
nevertheless, not without her " good points,'* should 
very soon have obtained great influence over Cuth- 
bert. In his own set — for he had, at least, le 
courage de ses betises — ^he made no secret of his devo- 
tion to, and his intention of marrying (if she would 
accept him, for Etty had been clever enough to 
keep him in doubt as to that matter,) Mrs. Eash- 
leigh's handsome waiting-maid. He was not given,, 
whilst with his boon companions, to much loquacity 
on the subject of that young woman and her attrac- 
tions ; nor, indeed, is it probable that they, Messrs. 
Barker and Okeover to wit, would have been initi- 
ated into the secret of this simple love-affair, but 
for the fact, one to which I have already alluded, of 
a certain bond of union — namely, that of previous 
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and early country acquaintanceship which existed 
between Miss Lockwood and the Ebbings' family. 
The former, notwithstanding her advancement in 
life, and her association with the upper classes of 
society, had a soft place in her. heart for the friends 
and companions of her childhood. To Bessie 
Ebbings, simple, girlish Bessie, who looked with 
eyes of wondering admiration on Etty's second- 
hand finery, and listened with wide open ears to her 
accounts of what was said and done by the " great 
people "whose very existence was an imposing and a 
mighty mystery to the costermonger's daughter, Miss 
Lockwbod was especially attached ; and from time 
to time, not frequently, for though fond of Bessie, 
Etty did not feel particularly at home in WajJping, 
the latter would make a sudden descent, beaming 
upon Plough Alley, like a ray of light from a higher 
sphere, upon the dreary two -roomed dwelling-place 
of the Ebbings. It was during one of these few 
and far between visits that Ned Okeover who had, 
as we already know, business transactions with Ben 
Waters, chanced to catch a glimpse of the handsome, 
coquettish-looking girl to whom Cuthbert Lysley 
was paying the most devoted^ and, as he hoped, the 
most secret court. Ned Okeover was one of those 
quick- sighted individuals whose eyes are "every- 
where." Nothing, was it ever so apparently trivial, 
escaped his notice, and a ring on Etty Lockwood's 
somewhat workwomanlike third finger put him up 
to discovering, if possible, a secret which he had for 
some time suspected to exist. That ring — ^it was a 
common-place piece of jewellery enough— Ned had 

V2 
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once seen in the hand of Cuthbert Lysley ; for that 
young gentleman (unable after having gone the 
length of expending three pounds ten, on sl cadeau 
for his sweetheart, to resist the temptation of dis- 
playing the gage d'amour before the eyes of his 
admiring friends,) had extracted it from his pocket, 
and " without naming names " had displayed with 
triumphant inward sensations the result of this 
chivalrous liberality. Putting two and two together, 
a sum in arithmetic which was, in this instance, a 
very simple affair, Ned arrived at the conclusion 
that there was " something up " between Miss 
Lockwood and his friend, and having so arrived, a 
judicious and liberal exercise of " chaffing,** together 
with sundry espials to which Master Ned was not 
too dignified to stoop, put that amiable friend in 
possession of all he wished to know. The sudden 
and deplorable death of her wealthy (in prospectu) 
lover, had been a severe blow to Ett3\ She had 
grown to entertain a kind of protecting fondness for 
the good-looking, stupid youth, who however much 
he might be deficient in the natural affections, and 
to whatever extent he might show himself regardless 
of the claims on his gratitude and affection of his 
nearest relations, was nevertheless devoted heart 
and soul, body and limbs, to the girl who under- 
stood so well the art of keeping him tied to that 
purely imaginable thing — ^her " apron-strings.*' 

But although Etty whose tears were, after the 
fashion of her sex and kind, very " near her eyes,'* 
wept plenteously for Cuddy's mournful end, she did 
not sorrow, as one who is without hope. There 
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were, as she herself would probably have expressed 
the stereotyped sentiment, " as good fish in the sea 
as ever came out of it ; " and seeing that her nets 
were in as good order as ever, and the baits she 
was accustomed to use, retained all their native 
freshness, Etty soon recovered the spirits which 
might be described as rather mislaid than lost. For 
a week or two, Mrs. Eashleigh, whose consideration 
for her servants* comfort, as well as her sympathy 
with their troubles, was remarkable, noticed with 
kindly concern the downcast looks, and frequently 
tearful eyes of her attendant. That the cause of 
Etty*s evident depression was connected, in some 
way or other, with a love-aflfair, Maud felt tolerably 
certain, and feeling so certain she forbore to ques- 
tion the evidently unhappy girl regardmg the 
reasons for her sorrow. The condition of Miss 
Lockwood*s spirits did not, sooth to say, occupy 
any large portion of her mistress's thoughts, and 
the idea that Cuthbert Lysley's death was in any way 
connected with the young woman's tears and pallor 
had never crossed her brain ; had it done so, she 
would, in all likelihood, have seen in the affair only 
another proof, where proof was not required, of the 
heartlessness and utterly vicious tendencies of Mar- 
garet's mourned-for brother ; but, as I said before, 
Maud, partly in consequence of Miss Lockwood's 
rapid return to her accustomed cheerfulness, ceased 
even to remember that the girl had been for a short 
time so unlike her usual self; nor was it till after the 
return of mistress and maid from Paris, in which 
city the handsome Engish mees had thoroughly en- 
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j<>3'ed herself, that anything occurred, calculated to 
remind Mrs. Eashleigh that Miss Etty had ever 
been otherwise than heart whole. 

It was two days previous to Miss Lysley's little 
dinner-party, that Maud, whilst walking after dusk 
on the terrace of Richmond Hill, came unexpectedly 
upon two persons, a man and woman, seated in 
close proximity on a bench. They were whisper- 
ing eagerly together, their faces partly turned from 
her, so that, whilst she at once recognised in the 
female, her maid Lockwood, the identity of that 
y6>ung person's companion was still to be guessed 
at. Mrs. Bashleigh, whose nature's plague it was 
ndt, to spy into abuses, passed quickly by the bench, 
enly slightly glancing at the hirsute countenance of 
the man with whose conversation the usually vola- 
tile Etty appeared to be completely and very 
seriously absorbed. To the best of Maud's powers 
of recollection she had never before seen the person 
whom she naturally enough concluded to be the rem- 
placent of the defunct Cuddy, and as she walked 
homewards, she decided in her own mind that on 
the grounds of Etty's youth, and for the reason that 
the girl was volatile and motherless, it behoved her, 
(Maud,) to offer some kind and matronly advice on 
the subject of Idve and lovers. To the result of 
that advice, or rather of the conversation of which 
that advice formed a minor and very fractional part, 
may be attributed many an anxious and troubled 
thought which, not only in her waking, but in her 
sleeping hours assisted to render Maud Bashleigh's 
spirits far less even than was their wont. 
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Only, however, for a brief space. However un- 
selfishly disposed may be the heart, and however 
keenly felt may be the troubles, past, present, or to 
come, of those we love, there may arrive a time when 
our oum trials, our oWn griefs, push with resistless 
force the woes of others into the background, aad 
when crushed beneath the heavy weight of mis- 
fortunes which affect ourselves, the miseries which 
before had claimed our warmest sympathy, become 
as actually nothing in our sight. And thus it was 
with Maud. Previous to the illness, fore-doomed 
to be a fatal one to her youngest born, she had 
grown^ — owing to causes which she kept strictly 
confined to her own breast, but the importance of 
which she probably, in consequence of a weakened 
state of nerves, considerably magnified to herself — 
very uneasy in her mind as regarded her well loved 
Margaret's chances of happiness as the wife of 
Courteney Travers. She could not divest herself 
of the impression that he was, despite her beauty, 
and her many attractive qualities, marrying her for 
money, and if this were so, what, she asked herself, 
would be the fate of the warm-hearted, gentle- 
natured girl (for in Mrs. Eashleigh's presence 
Daisi^ had never yet displayed anything approach- 
ing to independence of spirit) who made no at- 
tempt, as indeed to her thinking no such effort 
was necessary, to conceal the depth and strength of 
her love for her betrothed. During the lengthened 
tete-a-tete with Courteney, under the shadow of 
the hotel garden trees, a Ute-d-tSte which, great 
as was Margaret's confidence both in her lover and 
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her Mend, made the affianced bride feel just the 
least in the world jealous and uncomfortable, Mrs. 
Bashleigh had intended, attempted even, to be ex- 
plicit and entirely confidential with Travers on a 
subject which it was to the interest of all concerned 
to have made known; but Maud was, as I think 
must already have been made apparent, a thorough 
moral coward, who loving to be liked, and dreading to 
inspire feelings of annoyance and irritation through 
means of spoken words of hers, did, well-meaning 
but "weak vessel" that she was, content herself 
with half measures, and thus let the opportunity for 
which she had been for hours watching and waiting, 
slip, without hope, or thought of recovery, through 
her fingers. There followed rapidly on that heavy 
sin of omission, the illness and death of the small 
heir to wealth and honour, and Maud, utterly broken 
in spirit, and solely taken up with her own heavy 
trials, forgot there was such beings in the world as 
Courteney Travers and the girl, whose affections — 
as she herself, as well as her volage lover believed — 
were bound up in that fascinating, but not altogether 
to be trusted gentleman. 

The melancholy story of Mary Ebbings' suicide, 
and of the cruel distress to which the aflfliicted 
in Plough Alley had been subjected, was, in conse- 
quence of Miss Lockwood's previous knowledge of 
the parties, a subject of frequent discussion amongst 
Margaret's servants. Her own maid, a susceptible 
middle-aged female, was especially moved by the 
description of the wretchedness and destitution that 
Jack Ebbings — who had fought a hard battle with 
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the wolf which would show its ugly ravenous nose 
so very near his door — was still nearly as much as 
ever suflfering from. For the ten pounds wrung by 
threats of exposure from Okeover had been nearly 
all expended for the payment of arrears of rent, and 
of the debts which to keep in bare life the " long " 
family of eight, had been unwillingly incurred by 
Ebbings. 

" I do assure you *m," said Prosser, as she drew 
the comb through the thick silken tresses of Daisie's 
golden hair, ** that the poor things are in the very 
greatest of trouble. Miss Lockwood, which she has 
known them all her life, gives him the highest 
of characters, and their friends is all respectable, 
which it was the reason, Etty says, that Mrs. 
Ebbings went and took her life. Ebbings himself 
couldn't abear the parish, but with a babby at the 
breast the poor thing gave way, which we don't 
know what we may all come to," sniffed Prosser, 
whose nose, for she was subject to dyspepsia, 
" hadn^t need " to be made redder by suppressed 
tears, " and there's six of them, let alone two she 
buried, the poor soul, and a blessing too, seeing 
what was afore her to do with herself.*' 

It was after this melancholy statement of domestic 
distress, that Margaret, who entertained a wholesome 
objection to doing things by halves, decided that she 
would, accompanied by (he being attired for the 
nonce in mufti,) the stalwart Eobert, proceed early 
on the following day on a visit of inspection to 
Plough Alley. 

'* If I find that it is all true," she said, in answer 
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to Mrs. Lysley's remonstrances, "it will be a very- 
good thing that I went, and if these people turn 
out to be impostors, why I shall be more than half 
cured of ever believing in anybody or any story 
again." 

"But about risk of infection, and the horrible 
characters you may meet ? " 

" The risk will probably not be greater, if so great, 
as that which is run every day and night by the 
working bees, the ill-paid curates of the clerical 
hive ; while as to bad characters, really mother, the 
dangers from them is a perfect chimera of your 
brain. In broad daylight they are not likely to do 
me any bodily injury, and as to any other," 
shrugging her shoulders daintily, " I suspect we 
all run the chance of pollution in what is called 
^ood society, as I am likely to do in bad." 

Seeing Daisie so bent on having her own way, 
Mrs. Lysley held her peace. She was however 
quelled, not conquered; and when, five minutes 
later, and shortly before the carriage which was to 
convey Margaret to London drove to the door, a 
servant announced a visit from Mr. Courteney 
Travers, the widow hailed the event as one calcu- 
lated not only to deter her daughter from her pur- 
pose, but likely to act as a damper to zeal which 
l)id fair, in Mrs. Lysley's opinion, to outrun such 
small amount of discretion as poor Daisie could call 
her own. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MBS. LYSLEY GAINS THE DAY. 

" Oh, Mr. Travers, I am so glad you are come ; 
that is, if you will but try to prevent Margaret 
doing the most foolish thing! I declare it's 
enough to make one believe that she is out of her 
senses.'' 

Courteney, who invariably showed (and indeed 
intended to show) by his manner that he considered 
the act of addressing him as — ^on Mrs. Lysley*s 
part — a piece of impertinence^ turned to Daisie for 
information. 

" Oh, it is nothing/' stammered the latter, her fair 
face one crimson flush, and abeady more than half- 
ashamed of the good deed she meditated. ^* Nothing, 
at least," clasping her small gloved hands round his 
arm, '^ that you would care about. It will do just as 
well to-morrow, unless" — hesitating, and then 
plucking up courage to proceed — " unless you would 
come with me. Do, dear/* she whispered, looking 
fondly into his face. " It is to see some poor 
people — so very, very poor they are — and the 
mother, such a good woman they say she was, 
destroyed herself yesterday — ^was found drowned in 
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the river, and there are six children ; and I do so 
want to go and help them/' 

She looked so sweet and winning as she poured 
forth her piteous story, that Travers, but for the 
irksome presence of that stout middle aged chape- 
rone in her rustling silk dress and company cap, 
would have taken his betrothed into his arms, and 
kissed his answer to her entreaty. But, inasmuch 
as the third party was within six yards of where his 
tall slight figure, with Daisie's hand upon his arm, 
was standing, Courteney felt his longing for a lover's 
pleasant privilege turn to something like bitterness 
and anger; for Courty was not accustomed to be 
thwarted, and when the thwarter chanced to be one 
whom he both disliked and despised, the " temper'* 
of the refined Attach^ was apt, as the saying is, to 
get the better of him. To Margaret, however — ^for 
how could he be " cross '* to one who looked so 
sweet and gentle? — he bore himself pleasantly 
enough ; not so pleasantly, however, as to grant her 
request, or even, much as he felt inclined to contra- 
dict and annoy his future mother-in-law, to sanc- 
tion the visit of Margaret to the unknown wilds of 
Wapping which she was so bent on exploring. 

" My darling,'* he whispered, " what can you be 
thinking of? You can have no notion of the 
horrors of the place where that kind of people 
live. If you want to help them, send them 
money '' 

" Yes, and never know whether or not it reaches 
them ? Besides, the poor man is in such dread- 
ful trouble that I should like, indeed I should, 
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to see myself whether anything could comfort 
him." 

Courteney laughed. " It would be easy enough, I 
have no doubt, to do that A quartern of gin, * tired 
nature's best restorer,' as somebody calls some sort 
of drink, would suit his case the best. No, no, don't 
be foolish, Daisie ; and don't run after that kind of 
thing if you love me. Fancy you, a district visitor, 
or whatever they call it (you'll be putting on a 
black poke bonnet next, and a serge petticoat, which 
would spoil even such a dashing little figure as 
yours." And Courteney, as he spoke, drew her out 
of sight of the " odious ** chaperone, and with his 
arm round her waist enforced his arguments in 
so lover-like a fashion, that for the space of some 
seconds Daisie found her lips closed against any 
further arguments in favour of her cause. She was 
startled from this by no means unpleasant " fix " by 
the opening of the door, and extricating herself 
from her difl&culty as best she might, she came for- 
ward, blushing beautifully, to receive (whoever it 
might be) her visitor. 

" Mr. Fielding ! I am so glad ! I thought you 
had gone," she exclaimed, telling him two little fibs 
as naturally, as well as gracefully, as could under 
the circumstances be expected of her. 

" Did you ? " Harvey gravely asked. " I do not 
remember having mentioned an earlier day than a 
month hence for my departure. Thanks, though, 
for remembering that I am not a fixture, and " 

He was interrupted by Mrs. Lysley, whose head 
was full of projects for the prevention of Margaret's 
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escapade, and who^ in default of obtaining from 
Travers, assistance in her dilemma, thought it just 
possible that she might induce Harvey Fielding to 
throw his weight into the scale against her daughter's 
reckless determination. 

"We have been arguing all the morning, Mar- 
garet and me/' she said, " about a foolish thing that 
she is bent on doing; and I should just like to 
know — ^for I'm sure you'll be on my side — ^what is 
yowr opinion on the matter." 

" But supposing, which is just possible, that I 
should not be on your side," rejoined Fielding, 
drily. " Am I, in that case, to keep my opinion 
to myself?" 

" Of course not ! Such nonsense ! — ^begging your 
pardon. As if I should ask for an opinion if I did 
not want to hear it. The fact in," and with the in- 
tention, probably, of rendering herself impressive, 
she laid a broad fat finger on Harvey's arm, *' the 
fact is, that Margaret has taken it into her head to 
go to WappingT '' 

" To Wapping ! Well, if she will go a-pleasur- 
ing," began Harvey, who tried hard to ignore the 
fact that Travers and that exquisite Daisie had again 
retreated to the window, and, leaning over the bal- 
cony, were in all probability employed in whispering 
some of those delicious trifles which in courtship go 
so far to make the season blissful ; " if she will go 
a-pleasuring — but I confess to thinking that a taste 
for that locality must be an acquired one. May I 
venture to ask, what in tlie name of all that is won- 
derful, can take Miss Lysley there ? " 
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"A case of distress. Nothing more. One of 
those stories which one is reading for ever in the 
papers. Not above half of it true, I daresay. They 
talk of starvation. As if anybody could starve in 
this country ! " 

" I am afraid, Mrs. Lysley," said Harvey, " that 
to starve is an easier effort of nature than you seem 
inclined to believe. There is such a thing still ex- 
isting — ^it is daily diminishing, I grant — but every 
now and then one comes across it, as 'decent 
pride,' the pride that makes a man who has seen 
better days, and whose family has always, as the 
poor fellow boasts, 'kept itself respectable,' from 
craving at the hands of often brutal officials, who 
have fallen into the vulgar error that poverty is not 
only a disgrace but a crime, the means wherewith 
to. keep his wife and family alive." 

*' But there is so much private charity — ^the clergy- 
man of the parish — the lady district visitors." 

" Pshaw ! The parson is one badly paid, hard- 
working man, while the name of the poor who are 
not paid at all, and who would gladly work if they 
could get anything to do, is legion. As to the dis- 
trict visitors you talk of, how far do their tracts and 
their occasional shillings (offerings, I grant you, 
which like the widow's mite, are of more value to 
the giver than many a pound subscribed by the 
wealthy, and noted down in the columns of a news- 
paper,) go towards the feeding of such a number of 
young ravens as are so apt to call upon their parents 
for sustenance, and too often to call, poor things, in 
vain?" 
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Harvey Fielding was not like his rival, for that 
he was Courteney Travers' rival did not (albeit 
neither he, nor that sublimely impertinent indi- 
vidual, nor possibly Margaret herself, would have 
admitted the fact,) admit of a doubt, — Harvey 
Fielding was not, like Daisie's more favoured 
admirer, possessed of a soft-toned voice, or one 
capable of being modulated at the will and wish of 
its owner. When the subject on which he spoke 
was one calculated to call forth the generous im- 
pulses, the indignation against injustice, and the 
pity for great wrongs which were latent in his 
breast, he was wont to utter his sentiments in no 
measured language, no honeyed tones of terato- 
logical namby-pambyism, and in the present in- 
stance he was so carried away by the interest of the 
matter at issue that the tones of his sonorous voice 
arrested the attention of the pair of lovers in the 
balcony, causing Travers, who, in his heart of 
hearts, experienced that species of involuntary ad- 
miration which one thoroughly brave and manly 
natural man must feel for another, to say sardo- 
nically, — 

" Your friend seems to be talking himself into a 
passion. Is he subject to that kind of thing ? or 
is it only the heat of the day taking effect upon his 

" Hush!" Margaret said, as she stepped back into 
the room. " I know what he is talking about. 
The miseries of the poor, and how cruel — cruel I 
mean in leaving undone the things that ought to 
be done — rich people are to them. Mr. Fielding," 
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she went on to say, and as she spoke she came very- 
near to him, so near that Harvey, unable to bear 
calmly the light that beamed from her bright plead- 
ing eyes, turned his own away, whilst a flush, which 
Travers, who was well versed in all the signs 
and symptoms of human passion, well understood, 
rose to his cheek, and rested there till Margaret 
moved away. ** Mr. Fielding, I hope you are trying 
to persuade my mother that something ought to be 
done for this unhappy man, and that if so, it is a 
duty incumbent on those who, like myself, have the 
power to do good, to employ no deputy, but to see 
with our own eyes how far real help is needed, and 
what is the best manner of affording it." 

He hesitated a moment before he replied to her 
eager questioning, and then said,— 

" As a rule, I consider that you are perfectly in 
the right. II nefaut pas mettre les doigts d!un autre 
au bout de son bras, is a proverb worth remembering, 
and acting upon, but there are exceptions to every 
rule." 

** Of course there are," broke in Mrs. Lysley, 
triumphantly ; " and who — what young lady, at any 
rate — would think of taking themselves off to 
Wapping ? Beally, Margaret, I feel quite ashamed 
of having to say the word." 

" I think. Miss Lysley," said Harvey, and Daisie 
noticed that " to her " he seemed inclined to be like 
the uncivil pirate of the poet's story — " gentleness," 
" I think that if, on this occasion you could find a 
substitute, one whom you could trust to do your 
bidding, it would be better than venturing into a 
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part of London where you would, I will not say rui> 
any risks to life or limb, or property, but which you 
would find a very disagreeable locality to spend 
eyen five minutes in. I am on my way to town, and if 
you will trust to me, I will endeavour to put you aw 
fait of all particulars regarding the case, and I will 
be, to the best of my power, your almoner. I can- 
not hope that my visit," and he smiled, as Daisie 
thought, in a peculiarly bright and pleasant fashion, 
** will give as much pleasure as would one from you ; 
for men do not possess, as women do, the art to 
comfort, or the power, without wounding, to give 
gifts. However, as I before said, I can but do my 
best, and I really think," holding out his hand for 
her acceptance, as ratification of the treaty proposed,. 
^ that you had better give up Wapping for to-day." 

With a smile and a blush, which Courteney, 
whose wrath had been roused by " the fellow's " im- 
pertinent familiarity, deemed quite superfluous, 
Margaret allowed her taper fingers to rest for a 
moment in Harvey's broad brown hand. " I should 
like to go," she said, gently, " but if you think it 
best, I will accept your offer, and trust to your 
kindness that all will be done that can now be 
effected to make the poor family happier. If I 
had only known of it before ! The mother died 
broken-hearted! Is it not dreadful, when a few- 
pounds, which I should never have missed, would 
have saved all this misery ? " 

He gazed with eyes full of tender admiration on 
her sorrowful face. At that moment she seemed,, 
so completely had Nature asserted its supremacy 
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over Art, so little like the " fine lady '* that Daisie, 
to his thinking, had grown to be, that Hanrey felt 
her, strange to say, to be more his than Courteney's, 
—more his because of the same thoughts, the same 
desires, the same generous, self-denying prompt- 
ings swelled the breast of each, and kept them 
apart and separate from the mere man of the 
world, the heartless, self-engrossed sensualist, which 
Harvey Fielding, not altogether unjustly, deemed 
the admiral's son to be. 

" I must tell you all I know about these poor 
people," Margaret said; "not that I have much 
more to say than what you can read with your own 
eyes in the newspaper. Only we have private in- 
formation that the Ebbings " 

"Are worthy people, not impostors, which, to 
the hardening of the hearts of so many charitable 
people, so many of * the poor ' turn out, upon in- 
vestigation, to be. I am aware that Lockwood, 
Mrs. Rashleigh's maid, knows a good deal about 
the Ebbings, but still it would be perhaps 
better " 

'' Oh ! she is a person to be trusted, she is, indeed ; 
she may seem flighty and foolish, but Mrs. Bash- 
leigh has a high opinion of Etty, and if she says 
that the Ebbings are good people, you may be sure 
that they really are what she affirms." 

" Be it so," said Harvey, with a look which rather 

provoked Margaret, for she had been long enough 

an heiress and a person "having authority'' not 

to be over and above pleased when that authority 

was either doubted or disputed. "Be it so, and 
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now, please to give me my credentials, for my time, 
as I think I told you, is of more value to me than 
it is to an idle man, and I must be off to town by 
the next train, which," looking at his watch, ** starts 
in thirty minutes/' 

In answer to this appeal, Margaret began search- 
ing in her memorandum book for the number in 
Plough Alley, in which there still continued to 
reside the widower and his almost helpless family. 
Whilst she was thus employed, Harvey, for Travers 
had retreated under the shadow of the " Times," to 
a more distant part of the room, took occasion to 
say,— 

" By the way, and I ought to have told you be- 
fore, but this business put the subject entirely out 
of my head, that poor little fellow, Atty, is very ill — 
dangerously so, I fear ; and Mrs. Bashleigh appears 
to have almost lost her head. I donH know whether 
you could do any good in going to her. My mother, 
who, I suppose, understands children, says it is a 
bad case, but she is apt to take a gloomy view of 
things ; and, perhaps " 

" Oh ! I would go to her directly," interrupted 
Margaret, as she threw a surreptitious glance at her 
intended, who always appeared to her slightly-jaun- 
diced fancy to have an especial and slightly too 
particular interest in Maud*s affairs and proceedings. 
" I would go at once, if Mrs. Eashleigh wished it ; 
but when she wrote to ask if Bobert might go to 
London to fetch Dr. Grant, which he was of course 
told to do directly, I sent a message back to say 
that I would come directly, if I could be of any use 
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or comfort to her, and the answer was that she was 
much obliged, but would be better (she felt) alone. 
I was not hurt, for there are times in one's life when 
our best friend's company seems more than we can 
bear.'' And Daisie heaved a little involuntary sigh, 
which made Harvey long to ask her (he would have 
done so had they two been in bifarious company^) 
how it was and when, that she, so bright, and young, 
and fair, had chanced to realise one of the saddest 
truths that sad experience teaches to mankind. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

UNSTABLE AS WATER. 

As if to compensate to Margaret for the sacrifice 
she had made (although how it was that the 
giving up of an expedition to the back slums of 
horrible Wapping could be considered in that light, 
Travers would have found it hard to comprehend), 
that pleasure-loving individual devoted several hours 
of the afternoon to the society of his betrothed. 
It might be that he was moved thereto by the 
attraction of the maiden's society, or that his con- 
science smote him for the committal of certain sins 
hitherto unwhipt of justice, which he fervently hoped 
would never reach the ears of his promised bride ; 
but whether or not, these, or other reasons, prompted 
him on that occasion to forego the delights of a fine 
London afternoon in " the park '^ matters little : 
during four — to Margaret — most delightful hours, 
he lingered by her side, now sauntering under the 
shade of the centenarian oaks, and anon floating in- 
dolently along the river's banks, imder the friendly 
screen of the overhanging trees. They were alone 
those two — a blissful solitvde a detuc, for Cour- 
teney needed no hired boatman to guide the light 
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skiff whither he would have it go ; but, resting on 
his oars, just exerted himself sufficiently to prevent 
the " Bichmond Lass " from running nose foremost 
into the reedy bank, or drifting, contrary to the will 
of those on board her, into the sun-heated middle of 
the stream. Never^ since she had first exchanged 
glances of love and passion with the man whose 
fate was now, as far as human foresight could 
perceive, wrapt up in hers, had Margaret known 
him to be so gentle, tender, and devoted. The 
tone of persiflagef the manner half-teasing, half- 
contemptuous, which, mixed up though it was with 
a sweetening of love and flattery, was often puzzling, 
and not always agreeable to Margaret, had com- 
pletely for the nonce disappeared, whilst the bright, 
mocking spirit, which was alone the cause of 
Travers* being, by many persons, voted to be an 
" entertaining " companion, was laid, not greatly to 
Daisie's regret, for the time being to rest. 

" This is better than Wapping, eh darling ? '' he 
said, after having for several minutes indulged him- 
self, as he sat nearly opposite to Margaret, with 
watching the changes which his long-continued 
gaze wrought in her blushing face« ** Such a day to 
enjoy ! And mine are numbered now. Three more 
of them, and then I must get into harness again^ 
Heigh ho ! Paris is a pleasant place enough, but 
then one mustn't have five thousand botherations to 
neutralise all the fun one ought to find there.'' 

'* And yet Paris is called ' le lieu du monde ou on 
pent le mieux se passer du bonheur/ '* 

''Nonsense! As if any place could make one 
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feel jolly when there is a thorn in one's side and a 
shoe pinching one at every step ! Daisie, dearest ! 
U honheur that that fool, whosoever it was, talked 
about can only come in one way for me, and that 
way is — don't turn away your head — the only pull I 
have is when I can read your meaning in your dark 
blue eyes. My only chance of happiness, I was 
going to say, is in your changing your mind — ^in 
your not allowing a senseless punctilio to stand in 
the way of our being together. Margaret, my own 
darling ! " and leaning forward, he took possession 
of her small tightly-clasped hands, and pressed 
them closely, "can nothing move you? Nothing I 
do persuade you, that, in be^^oming my wife, you 
would show no unfeeling disrespect to your brother's 
memory, and that the 'common decency' about 
which people talk so much would not be outraged 
by your marrying early next month." 

"Next month? In August — and it was almost 
March before he died ! Courteney, dear, do not 
press it. I promised my mother that six clear 
months should elapse before our marriage; and 
after all it will not be so very long to wait ! To- 
morrow is the twentieth, and we can make the time 
pass more quickly by your getting leave again ; 
besides, the law work won't be done, and " 

" And you are determined to find reasons against 
doing what I wish," broke in Travers, angrily. 
** But you may have it your own way, I shall not 
ask you again," and, flinging his oars into the 
water, he pulled two or three vigorous strokes before 
Margaret could choke back the tears that rose 
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"from their briny bed" in response to his unkind 
words. Then she said quietly, — 

" You are ungenerous to take it in that way. It 
would be diflferent if I had even been unkind, or 
cross, or disagreeable ; or if you did not know, as 
well as if I were to tell }'ou the same thing fifty 
times, that, only for my mother, and for the fear of 
grieving and annoying her, I would not" — blushing 
beautifully — " say * no ' to what you ask of me." 

"Perhaps not. Only I don't happen to have a 
very high opinion of the love that can^t stand such 
a test as that Your mother's wishes, indeed ! 
Margaret! Put yourself in my place, and think 
what you would say if I were to let my people 
influence me in such a matter as this. I might 
make, if I didn't happen to be a little more in love 
than you are, all sorts of inadmissible speeches. 
My mother — as I am afraid you have found out 
before this — ^is no end of a fine lad}-, with no more 
heart than this oar, and she has been worrying me 
not to be happy, if I can help it, till after next 
winter. She and the admiral (the whole kit of 
them, in short,) are going to spend the winter in 
Italy, and she is moving heaven and earth, which 
means the Foreign Office, to get me appointed to 
the embassy at Naples, in the hope that I shall still 
be an available single man, and able to be what 
her ladyship calls ' of use.' Now, supposing that I, 
instead of boring you with entreaties to enable me 
to act contrary to my mother's wishes, were to say 
quietly to you, ' My dear Margaret, there is nothing 
I should like better than to lead you to the altar to- 
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morrow^ but Lady Sarah's claims upon my love and 
duty are stronger than yours, in consequence of 
ivhich undeniable superiority I have consented to 
put off our marriage till the spring' — what, I ask 
of you, would be your opinion of my behaviour? 
It would sound nice, would it not? and could 
hardly fail — eh? — to give you a very exalted idea 
of the strength of my affection." 

A very confused medley of feeling arose with. 
unpleasant force in Margaret's heart as she listened 
to this suggestive speech. She was more bewildered 
than she had ever been before by the manner, half- 
serious, half-jesting, in which it had been uttered. 
That his love for her greatly exceeded that which 
dwelt in her heart for him, was a fact which he, 
judging from his words, evidently intended that she 
should believe ; but, at the same time, he appeared 
to the girrs sensitive imagination bent upon mating 
her comprehend that Lady Sarah, the tremendously 
fine lady, as he undutifuUy called her, was by no 
means anxious for the wedding, which (very natu- 
rally) Margaret looked forward to with as much 
pleasure as pride. Already, the heiress had had 
reason to suspect that her future mother-in-law 
considered that, in admitting the possibility of a 
family alliance between the Lysleys and the Travers, 
she (Lady Sarah) was " stretching a point,'* and 
doing some violence to her aristocratic prejudices. 
The letter written by her ladyship to Daisie, on 
the occasion of Courteney's announcement of his 
betrothal, did not at all come up to Margaret's ideas 
-of what such a letter ought to be. It was very 
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civil, rather oppressively so indeed ; but it betrayed, 
in the opinion of the warm-hearted girl to whom it 
was addressed, an entire absence of ** heart," and 
although the latter was far too little conversant with 
the type of which Travers' lady-mother was a speci- 
men, to perceive the studied impertinence which 
breathed in every line of that " haughty '* person's 
letter of congratulation and consent, yet, the im- 
pression, which, after two separate perusals of that 
document, remained upon her mind was both a dis- 
agreeable and a mortifying one. So mortifying, 
that with the tact of which Daisie possessed no in- 
considerable share, she abstained from making any 
mention to Courteney of the effect produced upon 
her by Lady Sarah's motherly despatch. In a 
vague, unreasoning fashion, Margaret felt (and that 
she did so, was, although she knew it not, the one 
crumpled petal on her bed of roses), that despite 
her wealth, her beauty, and her generous love, she 
would, by her lover's family, when the event should 
take place that made her one with Courteney, be 
received rather as an evil to be endured than as a 
blessing to be coveted. There was in Daisie's 
nature a certain amount of latent pride, which was 
ready, on any real provocation, to burst into a 
blaze. The match, though very near to the touch- 
hole, had never yet been applied to the train, and 
the letter, which during Courteney's absence from 
England she had received from Aix-la-Ghapelle, in 
which celebrated town the admiral and his family 
were for hygienic reasons sojourning, had, as I have 
just hinted, approached within very easy distance 
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of the combustible matter stored up by Nature in 
Miss Lysley's mental idiosyncrasy. But, albeit, 
" near," it had, nevertheless, like the " bright par- 
ticular star " by poet loved, been " yet so far " that 
Daisie had never shown any symptoms of even the 
mildest form of blazing-up, and one reason, and 
that a very efficient one^ for this quiescent state was 
to be found in the fact of her own worldly claims 
to be considered in the light of a very eligible 
"match." At the period when, before she rose 
to heiress estate, penniless men did their best 
to secure to themselves the ten thousand pounds, 
which, together with her attractive self, was a prize 
well worth the winning, Margaret had been doomed 
to listen to many a lecture delivered by her far- 
seeing mother on the subject of the stereotyped 
evils of a " limited income." She had thoroughly'' 
imbibed the notion, that the " little god of love," 
whose vocation, according to the nursery rhyme, is 
to " turn the spit, spit, spit," will sit down with his 
hands before him, and eventually evacuate the pre- 
mises altogether, when there is no joint to baste 
before the fire, no pot kept boiling on the hearth. 
And this creed having become that of Mrs. Lysley's 
at first unwilling disciple, it necessarily followed that 
the latter associated in her mind the idea of wealth 
with that of conjugal happiness, and with the im- 
possibility of change from the delirious fervour of 
love to the dreary endurance of a hateful indif- 
ference. And, moreover, though not in the common 
acceptation of the phrase '* set up " by the power 
which she possessed of conferring riches, and with 
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those riches honour on the man whom she had 
accepted as her husband, Margaret had, during her 
short tenure of the importance which wealth bestows, 
sniffed up quite enough of the incense that is 
always wafted beneath the noses of the rich, to be 
well aware of her importance in the social scale ; 
and it was that knowledge, which, as I said before, 
caused the pride that is as apt to go hand-in-hand 
with riches as with poverty, to smoulder, half un- 
guessed at, in the breast of Margaret Lysley. 

But slumber and smoulder though it might, the 
evil spirit — one, which like many another evil spirit 
is sometimes employed^ (even as are noxious plants 
and birds of prey, to say nothing of " war, pesti- 
lence, and famine,") for good and useful ends — was 
only laid to sleep (not crushed and killed) in 
Daisie's breast; and Courteney's words, when he 
spoke to her of his mother^ and of the decided ob- 
jections entertained by that lady to the speedy 
realisation of her son's wishes, confirmed those sus- 
picions of the truth which hitherto had been only 
smouldering in her breast. It became clear to her, 
not only that Lady Sarah did not so esteem the 
honour of her (Margaret's) alliance, as to render her 
comparatively careless of other objects of family 
and domestic interest ; but that Gourteney also (or 
he would never in that careless manner have im- 
parted to her his mother's projects) must set little 
store by the great good which she — ^his promised 
wife — was willing to bestow upon him. For the 
first time, the idea that she had been " too kind," 
too lavish of her love, too ready to display the high 
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estimation in which she held him, flashed across 
Margaret's brain, and sent the hot blood to her 
cheeks. 

"I am very sorry," she said, almost haughtily, 
for the pain of her hurt pride stung her to the 
quick, "that there should be any difference of 
opinion between you and Lady Sarah on my account. 
It is fortunate, however, that there is one subject 
on which your mother and I are likely to agree, 
and I hope " (very earnestly) " that you will make 
it clearly understood how completely I agree with 
your family in their desire for delay." 

Her eyes, flashing with a light which Courteney 
had never seen in their blue depths before, were 
fixed bravely upon his as she thus " up and spoke,"^ 
and for the moment he was fairly dazzled And bewil- 
dered, not alone by the new beauty that was 
beaming on him, but by the fact that his Daisie, 
his "wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower'' (for it 
was " crimson-tipped " with a vengeance now) had 
lifted up its lowly "crest," and shown decided 
symptoms of self-assertion. They were quite, to 
all intents and purposes, alone upon the tranquil 
river. Under the shadow of the bending willows 
the wherry, unpropelled by stroke of oar,, floated 
idly on, whilst the only sound that broke upon the 
stillness of the hour was the hum of summer insects 
in the boughs, and the ripple of the water as it 
played amongst the stream-washed leaves. The 
girl's fair face, shaded by the drooping feather of 
her hat, — as for the first time Travers, with the 
fear upon him that he might one day cease to> 
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have an individual interest in Margaret's beauty^ 
gazed on her with silent admiration, — had never 
seemed to him so full of loveliness before. There 
is no — as all the world by this time is aware — more 
certain damper of the fire of love than the certaintif 
of possession* There is extant a wicked question^ 
asked by a wicked poet, which speaks volumes on 
this unhappy head. 

*' Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch's wife, 
He would have written sonnets all his life ?" 

" Of course," as all the world — the world, I would 
say, which has experience, — are ready to reply, 
" of course he would not." And if this be the case, 
if " sad satiety " is certain to ensue upon possession,^ 
it is equally a matter of fact that possession in 
prospective is apt to deaden the feelings, and 
render the so-called lover somewhat remiss (it may, 
indeed, be ofttimes dangerously so,) in the duties 
of his profession. With men of Courteney*s stamp 
this is doubly, ay trebly, likely to occur. Spoiled 
by too facile conquests, petted and flattered, and 
made love to by women who were not ashamed to 
forego, and even apparently to despise, one of the 
best and most valuable privileges of their sex, the 
jeunesse dor^, gilt, but not golden, glittering with 
the tricksey lacquering that does duty for the " real 
thing," are all too ready to accept as their rightful 
due, and to despise, whilst they accept, the homage 
of the deluding and deluded sex. And it was thus 
with Travers, who until the moment when on that 
soft summer afternoon, Margaret^s glorious eyes 
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flashed righteous indignation upon his, had never 
met a woman brave enough to " hold her own " 
against him, never had doubted yet his power to 
bend all women to his will. 

" Forgive me," he exclaimed in a hoarse whisper, 
" I did not mean, God knows I did not, to vex and 
pain you ! Margaret, my precious love " (and 
utterly oblivious of the important fact that this 
love scene did not take place on terra firma, he 
pressed close to the at first shrinking girl, and 
clasped her closely, " say that you forgive me ! I 
love you so wildly, so devotedly, and you maddened 
me — it was that alone which made me say those 
words — by your coldness, your cruelty in making me 
suffer in this miserable way." 

He took her in his arms, and in his strong, un- 
bridled passion, rained kisses fast and thick upon 
her burning lips, and Margaret, touched by his 
emotion, and gained, alas! too soon by the con- 
tagion of his tempestuous love to a responding 
feeling, promised all he asked — said that his time, 
his wishes, should be hers — and whispered fondly, — 

" For you know I love you, dearest, and that my 
only wish on earth is to make you as happy as I 
am myself." 

And Daisie, as she said the words, little guessed, 
that she spoke them in a DEEAM, and that only 
in the " sober certainty of waking " would she find, 
— ^if not the " bliss " which youthful natures crave, 
at all events the contentment which in itself is — 
as the Scripture saith — great gain. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MR. RASHLEIGH BIDES HIS TIME. 

When Margaret heard that Mrs. Rashleigh's 
little son was dead she reproached herself with 
having been, whilst death was knocking at her 
neighbour's door, too happy. It was a senseless 
feeling, perhaps, and one of a kind which seldom 
visits human beings after the first softness of early 
youth has commenced the ossifying process to 
which all hearts of flesh are prone. A senseless 
feeling, for her depression, ay, even her warmest 
sympathy, could have done poor Maud no good, 
since she^ the bereaved one, was suffering from the 
sorrow which, inasmuch as it comes from God, God 
only can relieve. Strange to say, and yet, perhaps, 
not altogether strange, since in affliction it is our 
nature to look wp, Maud's best comforter, after the 
passionate prayers for peace and for reunion in 
the dim, dark future with the child of her affection 
had been poured forth in her lonely chamber, was 
Harvey Fielding. He was so strong in mind as 
well as body. There was in him such a wondrous 
power of inducing trust, and of inspiring confidence, 
and then^ the unhappy woman felt that amongst 
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those who inhabited with her that house of mourn- 
ingy there was, with the exception of his weak; 
kind-hearted mother^ no other one than he who 
looked with pitying, tender eyes upon her griefl 
Only he ! And yet| though Maud never once 
thought of that important combination, Harvey was 
likely, more than likely, to be the gainer, to the 
amount of some twelve thousand pounds per annum 
by little Atty's death. He was the heir apparent now 
to Woodringham, and "if anything should happen" 
to its present possessor, a contingency which, con- 
sidering the state of health of that gentleman, was 
certainly on the cards, why Harvey Fielding, in lieu 
of being the struggling and shortly to^ be self- 
banished man, of whom "the world" {his world, 
id est), notwithstanding that he was quick of wit^ 
honest of purpose, and gifted with untiring energy, 
thought but little, would, under the normal in^ 
fluence of sunshine and fine weather, achieve so 
sudden a rise in the thermometer of men^s opinions^ 
that lookers-on might naturally marvel how it was 
that Harvey Fielding Eashleigh, Esq., of Wood- 
ringham, had never been esteemed a man of conse* 
quence before. Pending that good time, the widow's 
son was (as I said before, and as his next of kin 
and other people, too, whose name it is not needful 
to record, remembered well,) next heir entail to the 
fine old property, the finest, some said, in the 
county, which was at present incumbered with an 
owner, who, whether as a member of society, a 
landlord, or a friend might fairly be said to be of 
no value at all. 
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It would be exceeding the bounds of truth were 
I to say that Gertrude Falconer, when she heard 
that Maudes sickly child had been effectually re- 
moved from the world in which she had always felt 
him to be an incumbrance and a stumbling-block, 
felt any of the exuberant joy, which, judging from' 
her perpetual plots and plans, and her ceasdesa 
scheming for the advancement of the "junior 
branch " might have been expected to overflow her 
breast. She was a woman after all, and being a 
woman, her nerves were less tough, and not so 
amenable to command as she could have wished. 
In nine cases out of ten that which goes by the 
name of feeling is simply physical weakness ; and 
a case of globus hystericus, arising, probably, in a- 
great measure from indigestion, may gain for the 
sufferer from that distressing malady, the character 
of being the most sweetly sensitive, and sympa- 
thisingly tender creature imder the sun. 

On the day before that appointed for the setting 
forth on its dismal pilgrimage to the family vault 
at Lalesworth (the feudal village appertaining to 
Woodringham,) of the dead child's remains, the two 
unmarried sisters, dulled and oppressed with that 
peculiar weight upon the spirits which the length- 
ened stay of "death in the house" entails, were 
indulging in a short respite from the melancholy, 
subjects connected with the last earthly ceremony 
at which the " human form mortal " can be called 
upon to assist, and that indulgence took the form 
of a little exciting conversation on the subject of 

Mrs. Bashleigh's conduct. 

s 2 
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"I am almost sorry," said Clara, laying down 
her tatting (she was a persevering worker at small 
personal ornamentations, and would find herself 
deprived, should wealth and greatness, which did 
not seem a very prohahle event, be thrust upon 
her, of much daily enjoyment, the enjoyment, that 
is, of "dodging" the shops, and concocting wear- 
able finery which "cost nothing" with her own 
hands) — " I am almost sorry, do you know, Gerty, 
that anything was said to Arthur about that Paris 
gossip. Of course, if one really believed any harm 
of Mrs. Eashleigh, it would be one's duty to 
tell it." 

" Of course it would, and how are we to know 
that there was no truth in what Miss Gamett 
wrote ? She is a person who hears everything, and 
knows half the people in society in Paris.'' 

" But only third-rate people, Mr. Travers says ; 
indeed, we heard the same from the Babbingtons. 
They say that she goes about scraping acquaintances 
in the meanest way, and because she has found it 
impossible, from the intense absurdity of her 
appearance, and from her vulgarity, and all sorts of 
reasons besides, to get into good English society, 
she contents herself with showing oflf poor foreigners 
with the titles that are so common abroad, at what 
she calls her "evenings.'' Such evenings! Selina 
Babbington said they were. Bad music, eau stLcr^e, 
and cheap ices, and company that we should never 
think of associating with." 

"Yes, I dare say all that is true enough. I 
thought her horrid when we met her that time at 
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Brighton, when she bored us so about her friend 
Lady Allingford, and Mrs. Effingham Flynn and 
her manuscripts ! Do you remember that dreadful 
play which she would read out to us ? How sound 
asleep it sent me, to be sure ! And I don't believe 
the woman ever found it out, she was so much too 
busy with her own cleverness." 

" I remember, and the English play, too, I don't 
know which was the most stupid of the two, and 
she must be the very vainest woman in existence, 
or she would never have sent, which she did, a copy 
of her trash to, of all people in the world, that 
clever, satirical man, Mr. " 

" Of course not, and how disgusted she must 
have been when she heard what he wrote in the 
fly-leaf at the beginning. I forget the words, 
but " 

" I can tell you what they were. I thought them 
so funny that I learnt them by heart : 

" * And were he to read, how the devil would grin 
At the moral reflections of old mother Flynn. 
He would place them unbound on his own private shelf. 
For his friends to suppose that he wrote them himself.' '* 

Miss Falconer laughed, not loudly, but with a 
subdued cachinnation, for was there not upstairs a 
lump of senseless clay, which, as long as it re- 
mained above ground, was to be treated with far 
more consideration and respect than had ever 
(albeit he was heir during his lifetime) been 
accorded to the fractious darling of poor Maud 
Bashleigh^s heart. Gertrude Falconer therefore 
uttered her *' ha ! ha ! " decorously, and then said, 
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of the combustible matter stored ap by Nature in 
Miss Lysley's mental idiosyncrasy. Bat, albeit, 
" near," it had, nevertheless, like the " bright par- 
ticular star " by poet loved, been " yet so far " that 
Daisie had never shown any symptoms of even the 
mildest form of blazing-up, and one reason, and 
that a very efficient one, for this quiescent state was 
to be found in the fact of her own worldly claims 
to be considered in the light of a very eligible 
"match." At the period when, before she rose 
to heiress estate, penniless men did their best 
to secure to themselves the ten thousand pounds, 
which, together with her attractive self, was a prize 
well worth the winning, Margaret had been doomed 
to listen to many a lecture delivered by her fiar- 
seeing mother on the subject of the stereotyped 
evils of a '^ limited income." She had thoroughly 
imbibed the notion, that the " little god of love/' 
whose vocation, according to the nursery rhyme, is 
to " turn the spit, spit, spit," will sit down with his 
hands before him, and eventually evacuate the pre- 
mises altogether, when there is no joint to baste 
before the fire, no pot kept boiling on the hearth. 
And this creed having become that of Mrs. Lysley^s 
at first unwilling disciple, it necessarily followed that 
the latter associated in her mind the idea of wealth 
with that of conjugal happiness, and with the im- 
possibility of change from the delirious fervour of 
love to the dreary endurance of a hateful indif- 
ference. And, moreover, though not in the common 
acceptation of the phrase " set up " by the power 
which she possessed of conferring riches, and with 
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"Pshaw! she'll be all right again by-and-by. 
A woman who is as fond of talking to men, and 
being made love to, and flattered by them as Maud 
is, is never long in the doldrums ; and as to Arthur, 
poor fellow, saying anything harsh, as you call it, 
to her, why, all I can say is, that she deserves 
it." 

" Miss Gamett says so," murmured Clara; ** but 
that does not follow that it's true, and as to her 
getting over this trouble quickly, all I can say is, 
that I hope you may be right. It must be a terrible 
thing to lose a child, and Emma says that Mrs. 
Bashleigh was much fonder of that poor little 
object than any one tiiought." 

"Well, I'm sorry for her, of course, as every one 
must be> and I showed I was, which is more than 
you and Emma did ; but I am so foolish about that 
kind of. thing, I never can command my feelings 
when anything melancholy takes place." And so 
saying. Miss Gerty heaved a sigh that would have 
done credit to a well* trained mute. 

While this dialogue was in progress in the small 
drawing-room of Paragon Crescent, the bereaved 
father was airing his sorrow in a secluded glade 
that diverged from the entrance into the park. He 
was growing, as men are apt to do on the like 
occasions, very impatient of the enforced seclusion 
and decorous dulness which had, for nearly a week, 
reigned paramoiut in that dismal house. At all 
times and seasons that house would have been very 
hard of endurance to Mr. Bashleigh. He was a 
man who objected, from temperament, to any close 
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flashed righteous indignation upon his, had never 
met a woman brave enough to " hold her own " 
against him, never had doubted yet his power to 
bend all women to his will. 

" Forgive me," he exclaimed in a hoarse whisper, 
" I did not mean, God knows I did not, to vex and 
pain you ! Margaret, my precious love '* (and 
utterly oblivious of the important fact that this 
love scene did not take place on terra Jirma, he 
pressed close to the at first shrinking girl, and 
clasped her closely, " say that you forgive me ! I 
love you so wildly, so devotedly, and you maddened 
me — it was that alone which made me say those 
words — by your coldness, your cruelty in making me 
suffer in this miserable way." 

He took her in his arms, and in his strong, un- 
bridled passion, rained kisses fast and thick upon 
her burning lips, and Margaret, touched by his 
emotion, and gained, alas! too soon by the con- 
tagion of his tempestuous love to a responding 
feeling, promised all he asked — said that his time, 
his wishes, should be hers — and whispered fondly, — 

" For you know I love you, dearest, and that my 
only wish on earth is to make you as happy as I 
am myself." 

And Daisie, as she said the words, little guessed, 
that she spoke them in a DREAM, and that only 
in the " sober certainty of waking " would she find, 
— ^if not the ** bliss " which youthful natures crave, 
at all events the contentment which in itself is — 
as the Scripture saith — great gain. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MR. RASHLEIGH BIDES HIS TIME. 

When Margaret heard that Mrs. Rashleigh's 
little son was dead she reproached herself with 
having been, whilst death was knocking at her 
neighbour's door, too happy. It was a senseless 
feeling, perhaps, and one of a kind which seldom 
visits human beings after the first softness of early 
youth has commenced the ossifying process to 
which all hearts of flesh are prone. A senseless 
feeling, for her depression, ay, even her warmest 
sympathy, could have done poor Maud no good, 
since she> the bereaved one, was suffering from the 
sorrow which, inasmuch as it comes from God, God 
only can relieve. Strange to say, and yet, perhaps, 
not altogether strange, since in affliction it is our 
nature to look up, Maud's best comforter, after the 
passionate prayers for peace and for reunion in 
the dim, dark future with the child of her affection 
had been poured forth in her lonely chamber, was 
Harvey Fielding. He was so strong in mind as 
well as body. There was in him such a wondrous 
power of inducing trust, and of inspiring confidence, 
and then, the unhappy woman felt that amongst 
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those who inhabited with her that hoase of monm- 
ing, there was, with the exception of his weak, 
kind-hearted mother, no other one than he who 
looked with pitying, tender eyes upon her grief 
Only he ! And yet> though Maud never once 
thought of t}ui% important combination, Harvey was 
likely, more than likely, to be the gainer, to the 
amount of some twelve thousand pounds per annum 
by little Atty's death. He was the heir apparent now 
to Woodringham, and "if anything should happen" 
to its present possessor, a contingency whieh, con- 
sidering the state of health of that gentlemaDy was 
certainly on the cards, why Harvey Fielding, in lieu 
of being the struggling and shortly to. be self- 
banished man, of whom "the world" (fci8 world, 
a est), notwithstanding that he was quick of wit, 
honest of purpose, and gifted with untiring energy, 
thought but little, would, under the normal in* 
fluence of sunshine and fine weather, achieve so 
sudden a rise in the thermometer of men's opinions, 
that lookers-on might naturally marvel how it was 
that Harvey Fielding Eashleigh, Esq., of Wood- 
ringham, had never been esteemed a man of conse- 
quence before. Pending that good time, the widow's 
son was (as I said before, and as his next of kin 
and other people, too, whose name it is not needfbl 
to record, remembered well,) next heir entail to the 
fine old property, the finest, some said, in the 
county, which was at present incumbered with an 
owner, who, whether as a member of society, a 
landlord, or a friend might fairly be said to be of 
no value at all. 
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It would be exceeding the bounds of truth were 
I to say that Gertrude Falconer, when she heard 
that Maudes sickly child had been eflfectually re- 
moved from the world in which she had always felt 
him to be an incumbrance and a stumbling-block, 
felt any of the exuberant joy, which, judging from 
her perpetual plots and plans, and her ceaseless 
scheming for the advancement of the "junior 
branch " might have been expected to overflow her 
breast. She was a woman after all, and being a 
woman, her nerves were less tough, and not so 
amenable to command as she could have wished^ 
In nine cases out of ten that which goes by the 
name of feeling is simply physical weakness ; and 
a case of globus hystericvs, arising, probably, in &• 
great measure from indigestion, may gain for the 
sufferer from that distressing malady, the character 
of being the most sweetly sensitive, and sympa- 
thisingly tender creature under the sun. 

On the day before that appointed for ihe setting 
forth on its dismal pilgrimage to the family vault 
at Lalesworth (the feudal village appertaining to 
Woodringham,) of the dead child's remains, the two. 
unmarried sisters, dulled and oppressed with that 
peculiar weight upon the spirits which the length- 
ened stay of "death in the house" entails, were 
indulging in a short respite from the melancholy 
subjects connected with the last earthly ceremony 
at which the " human form . moriaZ " can be called 
upon to assist, and that indulgence took the fonn 
of a little exciting conversation on the subject of 
Mrs. Bashleigh's conduct. 

K 2 
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morrow, but Lady Sarah's claims upon my love and 
duty are stronger than yours, in consequence of 
i^rhich undeniable superiority I have consented to 
put off our marriage till the spring' — what, I ask 
of you, would be yot^r opinion of my behaviour ? 
It would sound nice, would it not? and could 
hardly fail — eh? — to give you a very exalted idea 
of the strength of my affection." 

A very confused medley of feeling arose with, 
unpleasant force in Margaret's heart as she listened 
to this suggestive speech. She was more bewildered 
than she had ever been before by the manner, half- 
serious, half-jesting, in which it had been uttered. 
That his love for her greatly exceeded that which 
<lwelt in her heart for him, was a fact which he, 
judging from his words, evidently intended that she 
should believe ; but, at the same time, he appeared 
to the girl's sensitive imagination bent upon making 
her comprehend that Lady Sarah, the tremendously 
fine lady, as he undutifully called her, was by no 
means anxious for the wedding, which (very natu- 
xally) MargEiret looked forward to with as much 
pleasure as pride. Already, the heiress had had 
reason to suspect that her future mother-in-law 
considered that, in admitting the possibility of a 
family alliance between the Lysleys and the Travers, 
she (Lady Sarah) was " stretching a point,'' and 
doing some violence to her aristocratic prejudices. 
The letter written by her ladyship to Daisie, on 
the occasion of Courteney's announcement of his 
betrothal, did not at all come up to Margaret's ideas 
•of what such a letter ought to be. It was very 
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civil, rather oppressively so indeed ; but it betrayed, 
in the opinion of the warm-hearted girl to whom it 
was addressed, an entire absence of "heart," and 
although the latter was far too little conversant with 
the tjrpe of which Travers' lady-mother was a speci- 
men, to perceive the studied impertinence which 
breathed in every line of that "haughty'' person's 
letter of congratulation and consent, yet, the im- 
pression, which, after two separate perusals of that 
document, remained upon her mind was both a dis- 
agreeable and a mortifying one. So mortifying, 
that with the tact of which Daisie possessed no in- 
considerable share, she abstained from making any 
mention to Courteney of the effect produced upon 
her by Lady Sarah's motherly despatch. In a 
vague, unreasoning fashion, Margaret felt (and that 
she did so, was, although she knew it not, the one 
crumpled petal on her bed of roses), that despite 
her wealth, her beauty, an4 her generous love, she 
would, by her lover's family, when the event should 
take place that made her one with Courteney, be 
received rather as an evil to be endured than as a 
blessing to be coveted. There was in Daisie's 
nature a certain amount of latent pride, which was 
ready, on any real provocation, to burst into a 
blaze. The match, though very near to the touch- 
hole, had never yet been applied to the train, and 
the letter, which during Courteney's absence from 
England she had received from Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
which celebrated town the admiral and his family 
were for hygienic reasons sojourning, had, as I have 
just hinted, approached within very easy distance 
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of the combastible matter stored up by Nature in 
Miss Lysley's mental idiosyncrasy. But, albeit, 
" near," it had, nevertheless, like the " bright par- 
ticular star " by poet loved, been " yet so far " that 
Daisie had never shown any symptoms of even the 
mildest form of blazing-up, and one reason, and 
that a very efficient one> for this quiescent state was 
to be found in the fact of her own worldly claims 
to be considered in the light of a very eligible 
"match." At the period when, before she rose 
to heiress estate, penniless men did their best 
to secure to themselves the ten thousand pounds, 
which, together with her attractive self, was a prize 
well worth the winning, Margaret had been doomed 
to listen to many a lecture delivered by her far- 
seeing mother on the subject of the stereotyped 
evils of a ** limited income." She had thoroughly 
imbibed the notion, that the " little god of love," 
whose vocation, according to the nursery rhyme, is 
to " turn the spit, spit, spit," will sit down with his 
hands before him, and eventually evacuate the pre- 
mises altogether, when there is no joint to baste 
before the fire, no pot kept boiling on the hearth. 
And this creed having become that of Mrs. Lysley's 
at first unwilling disciple, it necessarily followed that 
the latter associated in her mind the idea of wealth 
with that of conjugal happiness, and with the im- 
possibility of change from the delirious fervour of 
love to the dreary endurance of a hateful indif- 
ference. And, moreover, though not in the common 
acceptation of the phrase " set up " by the power 
which she possessed of conferring riches, and with 
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those riches honour on the man whom she had 
accepted as her husband, Margaret had, daring her 
short tenure of the importance which wealth bestows, 
sniffed up quite enough of the incense that is 
always wafted beneath the noses of the rich, to be 
well aware of her importance in the social scale ; 
and it was that knowledge, which, as I said before, 
caused the pride that is as apt to go hand-in-hand 
with riches as with poverty, to smoulder, half un- 
guessed at, in the breast of Margaret Lysley. 

But slumber and smoulder though it might, the 
evil spirit — one, which like many another evil spirit 
is sometimes employed, (even as are noxious plants 
and birds of prey, to say nothing of " war, pesti- 
lence, and famine,") for good and useful ends — was 
only laid to sleep (not crushed and killed) in 
Daisie's breast; and Courteney's words, when he 
spoke to her of his mother, and of the decided ob- 
jections entertained by that lady to the speedy 
realisation of her son's wishes, confirmed those sus- 
picions of the truth which hitherto had been only 
smouldering in her breast. It became clear to her, 
not only that Lady Sarah did not so esteem the 
honour of her (Margaret's) alliance, as to render her 
comparatively careless of other objects of family 
and domestic interest ; but that Courteney also (or 
he would never in that careless manner have im- 
parted to her his mother's projects) must set little 
store by the great good which she — ^his promised 
wife — was willing to bestow upon him. For the 
first time, the idea that she had been " too kind," 
too lavish of her love, too ready to display the high 
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estimation in which she held him, flashed across 
Margaret's brain, and sent the hot blood to her 
cheeks. 

"I am very sorry," she said, almost haughtily^ 
for the pain of her hurt pride stang her to the 
quick, " that there should be any difference of 
opinion between you and Lady Sarah on my account. 
It is fortunate, however, that there is one subject 
on which your mother and I are likely to agree, 
and I hope " (very earnestly) " that you will make 
it clearly understood how completely I agree with 
your family in their desire for delay." 

Her eyes, flashing with a light which Courteney 
had never seen in their blue depths before, were 
fixed bravely upon his as she thus " up and spoke,"^ 
and for the moment he was fairly dazzled and bevnl- 
dered, not alone by the new beauty that was 
beaming on him, but by the fact that his Daisie, 
his "wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower '^ (for it 
was " crimson-tipped " with a vengeance now) had 
lifted up its lowly "crest," and shown decided 
symptoms of self-assertion. They were quite, to 
all intents and purposes, alone upon the tranquil 
river. Under the shadow of the bending willows- 
the wherry, unpropelled by stroke of oar,, floated 
idly on, whilst the only sound that broke upon the 
stillness of the hour was the hum of summer insects 
in the boughs, and the ripple of the water as it 
played amongst the stream-washed leaves. The 
girl's fair face, shaded by the drooping feather of 
her hat, — as for the first time Travers, with the 
fear upon him that he might one day cease to 
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have an individual interest in Margaret's beauty^ 
gazed on her with silent admiration, — had never 
seemed to him so full of loveliness before. There 
is no — as all the world by this time is aware — more 
certain damper of the fire of love than the certainty^ 
of possession. There is extant a wicked questiouj. 
asked by a wicked poet, which speaks volumes on 
this unhappy head. 

" Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch's wife, 
He would have written sonnets all his life V* 

" Of course," as all the world — ^the world, I would 
say, which has experience, — are ready to reply, 
" of course he would not." And if this be the case, 
if " sad satiety " is certain to ensue upon possession,^ 
it is equally a matter of fact that possession in 
prospective is apt to deaden the feelings, and 
render the so-called lover somewhat remiss (it may, 
indeed, be ofttimes dangerously so,) in the duties 
of his profession. With men of Courteney's stamp 
this is doubly, ay trebly, likely to occur. Spoiled 
by too facile conquests, petted and flattered, and 
made love to by women who were not ashamed to 
forego, and even apparently to despise, one of the 
best and most valuable privileges of their sex, the 
jeunesse dor^, gilt, but not golden, glittering with 
the tricksey lacquering that does duty for the " real 
thing," are all too ready to accept as their rightful 
due, and to despise, whilst they accept, the homage 
of the deluding and deluded sex. And it was thus 
with Travers, who until the moment when on that 
soft summer afternoon, Margaret's glorious eyes 
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approximation with his kind. From his earliest 
recollection he had heen accustomed to the luxury, 
in a dwelling-house, of space, and use had bred 
so strong a habit in the man that he felt, as 
the Yankees say, he was having a ** bad time ** of 
it when "unavoidable circumstances" compelled 
him either to sit down to meat, or to indulge in 
the less important meal of tea, in a room, the 
dimensions of which were less than thirty feet by 
eighteen. And in addition to the unsatisfactory 
condition of mind into which the autocratic owner 
of Woodringham was, by reason of this untoward 
state of things, for a season thrown, there existed 
(we say nothing of the standing, all-important 
cause for the sorrow which caused the head of the 
rich man to be bowed downwards to the earth) yet 
another reason for the irritable condition of nerves, 
noticed by all — even by the usually apathetic Clara 
Falconer — ^who enjoyed the privilege of access to 
the mourner's side. Who is there amongst the 
readers of this story whose memory cannot carry 
thejn back to certain occasions when, choosing to 
have what is very vulgarly called " a bone to pick " 
with a friend, neighbour, enemy, as the case may 
be, they have felt, when any delay in the perform- 
ance of the ceremony has occurred, extremely 
irritated, and uncomfortable ? When a thing has to 
be done, then it is well it were done quickly. If 
a tooth be condemned as either unworthy or super- 
fluous, it is a mistake for its owner to delay the 
moment when he must perforce seat himself in that 
dreadful chair, and present his cheek to him who 
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MB. BASHLEIGH BIDES HIS TIME. 

When Margaret heard that Mrs. Bashleigh's 
little son was dead she reproached herself with 
Iiaving been, whilst death was knocking at her 
neighbour's door, too happy. It was a senseless 
feeling, perhaps, and one of a kind which seldom 
visits human beings after the first softness of early 
youth has commenced the ossifying process to 
which all hearts of flesh are prone. A senseless 
feeling, for her depression, ay, even her warmest 
sympathy, could have done poor Maud no good, 
since she, the bereaved one, was suffering from the 
sorrow which, inasmuch as it comes from God, God 
only can relieve. Strange to say, and yet, perhaps, 
not altogether strange, since in affliction it is our 
nature to look wp, Maud's best comforter, after the 
passionate prayers for peace and for reunion in 
the dim, dark future with the child of her affection 
had been poured forth in her lonely chamber, was 
Harvey Fielding. He was so strong in mind as 
well as body. There was in him such a wondrous 
power of inducing trust, and of inspiring confidence, 
and then, the unhappy woman felt that amongst 
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those who inhabited with her that house of moum- 
ingy there was, with the exception of his weak, 
kind-hearted mother^ no other one than he who 
looked with pitying, tender eyes upon her grief. 
Only he ! And yet, though Maud never once 
thought of that important combination, Harvey was 
likely, more than likely, to be the gainer, to the 
amount of some twelve thousand pounds per annum 
by little Atty's death. He was the heir apparent now 
to Woodringham, and "if anything should happen" 
to its present possessor, a contingency which, con- 
sidering the state of health of that gentleman, was 
certainly on the cards, why Harvey Fielding, in lieu 
of being the struggling and shortly to be self- 
banished man, of whom "the world" {his world, 
id est), notwithstanding that he was quick of wit, 
honest of purpose, and gifted with untiring energy, 
thought but little, would, under the normal inf 
fluence of sunshine and fine weather, achieve so 
sudden a rise in the thermometer of men's opinions^ 
that lookers-on might naturally marvel how it was 
that Harvey Fielding Eashleigh, Esq., of Wood- 
ringham, had never been esteemed a man of conse- 
quence before. Pending that good time, the widow's 
son was (as I said before, and as his next of kin 
and other people, too, whose name it is not needful 
to record, remembered well,) next heir entail to the 
fine old property, the finest, some said, in the 
county, which was at present incumbered with an 
owner, who, whether as a member of society, a 
landlord, or a friend might fairly be said to be of 
no value at all. 
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It would be exceeding the bounds of truth were 
I to say that Gertrude Falconer, when she heard 
that Maudes sickly child had been eflfectually re- 
moved from the world in which she had always felt 
him to be an incumbrance and a stumbling-block, 
felt any of the exuberant joy, which, judging from 
her perpetual plots and plans, and her ceaseless 
scheming for the advancement of the "junior 
branch " might have been expected to overflow her 
breast. She was a woman after all, and being a 
woman, her nerves were less tough, and not so 
amenable to command as she could have wished> 
In nine cases out of ten that which goes by the 
name of feeling is simply physical weakness ; and 
a case of globus hystericus, arising, probably, in a* 
great measure from indigestion, may gain for the 
suflferer from that distressing malady, the character 
of being the most sweetly sensitive, and sjrmpa- 
thisingly tender creature under the sun. 

On the day before that appointed for the setting 
forth on its dismal pilgrimage to the family vault 
at Lalesworth (the feudal village appertaining to 
Woodringham,) of the dead child's remains, the two 
unmarried sisters, dulled and oppressed with that 
peculiar weight upon the spirits which the length- 
ened stay of "death in the house" entails, were 
indulging in a short respite from the melancholy 
subjects connected with the last earthly ceremony 
at which the " human form mortal " can be called 
upon to assist, and that indulgence took the form 
of a little exciting conversation on the subject of 
Mrs. Bashleigh's conduct. 

B 2 
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and be beloved by, and with wealth more than 
sufficient to purchase the wherewith to gratify his 
every taste and fancy, Arthur Kashleigh woald, had 
he allowed himself to speak the truth, have been 
ready to confess that but for his dread of leav- 
ing it, life would have been of no value in his 
sight. 

Whilst he enjoyed (which for years he had only 
done to a very moderate amount) the gift of health, 
the strongest feelings of his breast were a blind 
and unreasoning dislike, one which might even be 
called hatred, of Harvey Fielding, and an equally 
unreasoning liking (for it amounted, save on rare 
occasions, to little more) to Miss Gertrude Fal- 
coner. The latter had striven, with a perseverance 
worthy of a better cause, to consolidatey as it were, 
the ephemeral feeling which she sometimes sue* 
ceeded in arousing in the breast of Arthur Rash- 
leigh. Let me not, however, be, in this matter, 
misunderstood. The woman who professed " prin- 
ciples" after her fashion, had no thought, whilst 
thus engaged, of doing aught that came under the 
head of "wrong." She was simply following the 
dictates of her nature whilst endeavouring to re- 
tain a hold over the rich man, who might, one day 
(for casualties were always happening, and Maud 
certainly was a flirt,) have something better to 
offer her than the occasional loan of his car- 
riage, and tolerably frequent presents of game and 
fruit. 

It is a melancholy fact that, as a rule, when the 
physical strength of the average man begins to 
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Brighton, when she bored us so about her friend 
Lady AUingford, and Mrs. EflBngham Flynn and 
her manuscripts ! Do you remember that dreadful 
play which she would read out to us ? How sound 
asleep it sent me, to be sure ! And I don't believe 
the woman ever found it out, she was so much too 
busy with her own cleverness." 

" I remember, and the English play, too, I don't 
know which was the most stupid of the two, and 
she must be the very vainest woman in existence, 
or she would never have sent, which she did, a copy 
of her trash to, of all people in the world, that 
clever, satirical man, Mr. ** 

" Of course not, and how disgusted she must 
have been when she heard what he wrote in the 
fly-leaf at the beginning. I forget the words, 
but " 

" I can tell you what they were. I thought them 
so funny that I learnt them by heart : 

** * And were he to read, how the devil would grin 
At the moral reflections of old mother Flynn. 
He would place them unbound on his own private shelf, 
For his friends to suppose that he -wrote them himself.* " 

Miss Falconer laughed, not loudly, but with a 
subdued cachinnation, for was there not upstairs a 
lump of senseless clay, which, as long as it re- 
mained above ground, was to be treated with far 
more consideration and respect than had ever 
(albeit he was heir during his lifetime) been 
accorded to the fractious darling of poor Maud 
Bashleigh^s heart. Gertrude Falconer therefore 
uttered her *' ha ! ha ! " decorously, and then said, 
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of the combustible matter stored up by Nature in 
Miss Lysley*s mental idiosyncrasy. But, albeit, 
" near," it had, nevertheless, like the " bright par- 
ticular star " by poet loved, been " yet so far " that 
Daisie had never shown any symptoms of even the 
mildest form of blazing-up, and one reason, and 
that a very efficient one^ for this quiescent state was 
to be found in the fact of her own worldly claims 
to be considered in the light of a very eligible 
"match." At the period when, before she rose 
to heiress estate, penniless men did their best 
to secure to themselves the ten thousand pounds, 
which, together with her attractive self, was a prize 
well worth the winning, Margaret had been doomed 
to listen to many a lecture delivered by her far- 
seeing mother on the subject of the stereotyped 
evils of a ** limited income." She had thoroughly 
imbibed the notion, that the " little god of love,*' 
whose vocation, according to the nursery rhyme, is 
to " turn the spit, spit, spit," will sit down with his 
hands before him, and eventually evacuate the pre- 
mises altogether, when there is no joint to baste 
before the fire, no pot kept boiling on the hearth. 
And this creed having become that of Mrs. Lysley*s 
at first unwilling disciple, it necessarily followed that 
the latter associated in her mind the idea of wealth 
with that of conjugal happiness, and with the im- 
possibility of change from the delirious fervour of 
love to the dreary endurance of a hateful indif- 
ference. And, moreover, though not in the common 
acceptation of the phrase " set up " by the power 
which she possessed of conferring riches, and with 
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those riches honour on the man whom she had 
accepted as her husband, Margaret had, during her 
short tenure of the importance which wealth bestows, 
sniffed up quite enough of the incense that is 
always wafted beneath the noses of the rich, to be 
well aware of her importance in the social scale ; 
and it was that knowledge, which, as I said before, 
caused the pride that is as apt to go hand-in-hand 
with riches as with poverty, to smoulder, half un- 
guessed at, in the breast of Margaret Lysley. 

But slumber and smoulder though it might, the 
evil spirit — one, which like many another evil spirit 
is sometimes employed^ (even as are noxious plants 
and birds of prey, to say nothing of " war, pesti- 
lence, and famine,") for good and useful ends — was 
only laid to sleep (not crushed and killed) in 
Daisie's breast; and Courteney's words, when he 
spoke to her of his mother^ and of the decided ob- 
jections entertained by that lady to the speedy 
realisation of her son's wishes, confirmed those sus- 
picions of the truth which hitherto had been only 
smouldering in her breast. It became clear to her, 
not only that Lady Sarah did not so esteem the 
honour of her (Margaret's) alliance, as to render her 
comparatively careless of other objects of family 
and domestic interest ; but that Courteney also (or 
he would never in that careless manner have im- 
parted to her his mother's projects) must set little 
store by the great good which she — ^his promised 
wife — ^was willing to bestow upon him. For the 
first time, the idea that she had been ^' too kind," 
too lavish of her love, too ready to display the high 
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estimation in which she held him, flashed across 
Margaret's brain, and sent the hot blood to her 
cheeks. 

"I am very sorry," she said, almost haughtily, 
for the pain of her hurt pride stung her to the 
quick, "that there should be any difference of 
opinion between you and Lady Sarah on my account. 
It is fortunate, however, that there is one subject 
on which your mother and I are likely to agree, 
and I hope " (very earnestly) " that you will make 
it clearly understood how completely I agree with 
your family in their desire for delay." 

Her eyes, flashing with a light which Courteney 
had never seen in their blue depths before, were 
fixed bravely upon his as she thus " up and spoke,'* 
and for the moment he was fairly dazzled And bewil- 
dered, not alone by the new beauty that was 
beaming on him, but by the fact that his Daisie, 
his "wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower'' (for it 
was " crimson-tipped " with a vengeance now) had 
lifted up its lowly "crest," and shown decided 
symptoms of self-assertion. They were quite, to 
all intents and purposes, alone upon the tranquil 
river. Under the shadow of the bending willows 
the wherry, unpropelled by stroke of oar,, floated 
idly on, whilst the only sound that broke upon the 
stillness of the hour was the hum of summer insects 
in the boughs, and the ripple of the water as it 
played amongst the stream-washed leaves. The 
girl's fair face, shaded by the drooping feather of 
her hat, — as for the first time Travers, with the 
fear upon him that he might one day cease to 
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have an individual interest in Margaret's beauty^ 
gazed on her with silent admiration, — had never 
seemed to him so full of loveliness before. There 
is no — as all the world by this time is aware — more 
certain damper of the fire of love than the certainty 
of possession. There is extant a wicked question^ 
asked by a wicked poet, which speaks volumes on 
this unhappy head. 

" Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch's wife, 
He would have written sonnets aE his life ?" 

" Of course," as all the world — the world, I would 
say, which has experience, — are ready to reply, 
" of course he would not." And if this be the case, 
if " sad satiety" is certain to ensue upon possession,^ 
it is equally a matter of fact that possession in 
prospective is apt to deaden the feelings, and 
render the so-called lover somewhat remiss (it may, 
indeed, be ofttimes dangerously so,) in the duties 
of his profession. With men of Courteney*s stamp 
this is doubly, ay trebly, likely to occur. Spoiled 
by too facile conquests, petted and flattered, and 
made love to by women who were not ashamed to 
forego, and even apparently to despise, one of the 
best and most valuable privileges of their sex, the 
jeunesse dor^, gilt, but not golden, glittering with 
the tricksey lacquering that does duty for the " real 
thing," are all too ready to accept as their rightful 
due, and to despise, whilst they accept, the homage 
of the deluding and deluded sex. And it was thus 
with Travers, who until the moment when on that 
soft summer afternoon, Margaret^s glorious eyes 
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flashed righteous indignation upon his, had never 
met a woman brave enough to " hold her own " 
against him, never had doubted yet his power to 
bend all women to his will. 

" Forgive me," he exclaimed in a hoarse whisper, 
" I did not mean, God knows I did not, to vex and 
pain you ! Margaret, my precious love '* (and 
utterly oblivious of the important fact that this 
love scene did not take place on terra firrruiy lie 
pressed close to the at first shrinking girl, and 
clasped her closely, " say that you forgive me ! I 
love you so wildly, so devotedly, and you maddened 
me^-it was that alone which made me say those 
words — by your coldness, your cruelty in making me 
suffer in this miserable way." 

He took her in his arms, and in his strong, un- 
bridled passion, rained kisses fast and thick upon 
her burning lips, and Margaret, touched by his 
emotion, and gained, alas! too soon by the con- 
tagion of his tempestuous love to a responding 
feeling, promised all he asked — said that his time, 
his wishes, should be hers — and whispered fondly, — 

" For you know I love you, dearest, and that my 
only wish on earth is to make you as happy as I 
am myself." 

And Daisie, as she said the words, little guessed, 
that she spoke them in a DREAM, and that only 
in the " sober certainty of waking " would she find, 
— ^if not the ** bliss " which youthful natures crave, 
at all events the contentment which in itself is — • 
as the Scripture saith — great gain* 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

MB. BASHLEIGH BIDES HIS TIME. 

When Margaret heard that Mrs. Bashleigh's 
little son was dead she reproached herself with 
liaving been, whilst death was knocking at her 
neighbour's door, too happy. It was a senseless 
feeling, perhaps, and one of a kind which seldom 
visits human beings after the first softness of early 
youth has commenced the ossifying process to 
which all hearts of flesh are prone. A senseless 
feeling, for her depression, ay, even her warmest 
sympathy, could have done poor Maud no good, 
since she, the bereaved one, was suffering from the 
sorrow which, inasmuch as it comes from God, God 
only can relieve. Strange to say, and yet, perhaps, 
not altogether strange, since in affliction it is our 
nature to look up, Maud's best comforter, after the 
passionate prayers for peace and for reunion in 
the dim, dark future with the child of her affection 
had been poured forth in her lonely chamber, was 
Harvey Fielding. He was so strong in mind as 
well as body. There was in him such a wondrous 
power of inducing trust, and of inspiring confidence, 
and then, the unhappy woman felt that amongst 
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those who inhabited with her that house of mourn- 
ing, there was, with the exception of his weak, 
kind-hearted mother^ no other one than he who 
looked with pitying, tender eyes upon her grief. 
Only he ! And yet, though Maud never once 
thought of that important combination, Harvey was 
likely, more than likely, to be the gainer, to the 
amount of some twelve thousand pounds per annum 
by little Atty's death. He was the heir apparent now 
to Woodringham, and "if anything should happen" 
to its present possessor, a contingency whi^h, con- 
sidering the state of health of that gentleman, was 
certainly on the cards, why Harvey Fielding, in lieu 
of being the struggling and shortly to^• be self- 
banished man, of whom "the world" {hia world, 
id est), notwithstanding that he was quick of wit, 
honest of purpose, and gifted with untiring energy, 
thought but little, would, under the normal in<r 
fluence of sunshine and fine weather, achieve so 
sudden a rise in the thermometer of men's opimons^ 
that lookers-on might naturally marvel how it was 
that Harvey Fielding Eashleigh, Esq., of Wood- 
ringham, had never been esteemed a man of conse- 
quence before. Pending that good time, the widow's 
son was (as I said before, and as his next of kin 
and other people, too, whose name it is not needful 
to record, remembered well,) next heir entail to the 
fine old property, the finest, some said, in the 
county, which was at present incumbered with an 
owner, who, whether as a member of society, a 
landlord, or a friend might fairly be said, to be of 
no value at all. 
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It would be exceeding the bounds of truth were 
I to say that Gertrude Falconer, when she heard 
that Maud's sickly child had been eflfectually re- 
moved from the world in which she had always felt 
him to be an incumbrance and a stumbling-block, 
felt any of the exuberant joy, which, judging from 
her perpetual plots and plans, and her ceaseless^ 
scheming for the advancement of the "junior 
branch " might have been expected to overflow her 
breast. She was a woman after all, and being a 
woman, her nerves were less tough, and not so 
amenable to command as she could have wished. 
In nine cases out of ten that which goes by the 
name of feeling is simply physical weakness ; and 
a case of globus hystericus^ arising, probably, in a* 
great measure from indigestion, may gain for the 
suflferer from that distressing malady, the character 
of being the most sweetly sensitive, and sjrmpa- 
thisingly tender creature under the sun. 

On the day before that appointed for the setting 
forth on its dismal pilgrimage to the family vault 
at Lalesworth (the feudal village appertaining to 
Woodringham,) of the dead child's remains, the two. 
unmarried sisters, dulled and oppressed with that 
peculiar weight upon the spirits which the length- 
ened stay of "death in the house" entails, were 
indulging in a short respite from the melancholy, 
subjects connected with the last earthly ceremony 
at which the " human form mortal " can be called 
upon to assist, and that indulgence took the form 
of a little exciting conversation on the subject of 
Mrs. Bashleigh's conduct. 

B 2 
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"I am almost sorry," said Clara, laying down 
her tatting (she was a persevering worker at small 
personal ornamentations, and would find herself 
deprived, should wealth and greatness, which did 
not seem a very probable event, be thrust upon 
her, of much daily enjoyment, the enjoyment, that 
is, of "dodging" the shops, and concocting wear- 
able finery which "cost nothing" with her own 
hands) — " I am almost sorry, do you know, Gerty, 
that anything was said to Arthur about that Paris 
gossip. Of course, if one really believed any harm 
of Mrs. Bashleigh, it would be one's duly to 
tell it." 

" Of course it would, and how are we to know 
that there was no truth in what Miss Gamett 
wrote ? She is a person who hears everything, and 
knows half the people in society in Paris/' 

" But only third-rate people, Mr. Travers says ; 
indeed, we heard the same from the Babbingtons. 
They say that she goes about scraping acquaintances 
in the meanest way, and because she has found it 
impossible, from the intense absurdity of her 
appearance, and from her vulgarity, and all sorts of 
reasons besides, to get into good English society, 
she contents herself with showing oflf poor foreigners 
with the titles that are so common abroad, at what 
she calls her "evenings/' Such evenings! Selina 
Babbington said they were. Bad music, eau aucr^e^ 
and cheap ices, and company that we should never 
think of associating with.'' 

"Yes, I dare say all that is true enough. I 
thought her horrid when we met her that time at 
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Brighton, when she bored us so about her friend 
Lady Allingford, and Mrs. EflBngham Flynn and 
her manuscripts ! Do you remember that dreadful 
play which she would read out to us ? How sound 
asleep it sent me, to be sure ! And I don't believe 
the woman ever found it out, she was so much too 
busy with her own cleverness." 

" I remember, and the English play, too, I don't 
know which was the most stupid of the two, and 
she must be the very vainest woman in existence, 
or she would never have sent, which she did, a copy 
of her trash to, of all people in the world, that 
clever, satirical man, Mr. ^' 

" Of course not, and how disgusted she must 
have been when she heard what he wrote in the 
fly-leaf at the beginning. I forget the words, 
but " 

" I can tell you what they were. I thought them 
so funny that I learnt them by heart : 

" * And were he to read, how the devil would grin 
At the moral reflections of old mother Flynn. 
He would place them unbound on his own private shelf, 
For his friends to suppose that he wrote them himself.' *' 

Miss Falconer laughed, not loudly, but with a 
subdued cachinnation, for was there not upstairs a 
lump of senseless clay, which, as long as it re- 
mained above ground, was to be treated with far 
more consideration and respect than had ever 
(albeit he was heir during his lifetime) been 
accorded to the fractious darling of poor Maud 
Bashleigh^s heart. Gertrude Falconer therefore 
uttered her *' ha ! ha ! " decorously, and then said, 
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speaking of the woman who had flattered and cajoled 
her into a " correspondence," of which she (Gerty^ 
was heartily tired — 

''She is the most insufferable, odious person I 
ever came across, and if one did happen to go to 
Paris, one never could, you know, take any notice 
of her. But she is so horridly spiteful and 
revengeful." 

" Exactly, and for that very reason we must not 
make an enemy of her. You employed her^ 
besides.^ 

" Come now, Clara, that won't quite do. It was> 
you who wrote to her to find out all she could about 
Maud Bashleigh." 

" Yes, and why did I ? Because you told me it 
was of consequence to know whether Maud and 
Travers " 

" There, that will do/' broke in Gertrude, im- 
patiently. " What ia the use of going back ? And 
then such nonsense as you talk about being sorry 
for having spoken about it ! You only think so 
because Mrs. Bashleigh is unhappy just now about 

the child, and you forget " she added, senten- 

tiously, "that if it is right to do a thing at one 
time, it is right to do it another, and any weakness 
and temporising in the matter is simply cowardly 
and wrong." 

" But I am afraid that Arthur will speak to her 
so harshly about it when the funeral is over. He 
seems to me to be putting everything off till then ;. 
and poor Maud looks so broken down, so thoroughly 
unfit to bear being imkindly spoken to." 
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"Pshaw! she'll he all right again hy-and-hy. 
A woman who is as fond of talking to men, and 
being made love to, and flattered hy them as Maud 
is, is never long in the doldrums ; and as to Arthur, 
poor fellow, saying anything harsh, as you call it, 
to her, why, all I can say is, that she deserves 
it." 

" Miss Gamett says so," murmured Clara; " but 
that does not follow that it's true, and as to her 
getting over this trouble quickly, all I can say is, 
that I hope you may be right. It must be a terrible 
thing to lose a child, and Emma says that Mrs. 
Bashleigh was much fonder of that poor little 
object than any one tiiought." 

"Well, Tm sorry for her, of course, as every one 
must be^ and I showed I was, which is more than 
you and Emma did ; but I am so foolish about that 
kind of thing, I never can command my feelings 
when anything melancholy takes place." And so 
saying, Miss Gerty heaved a sigh that would have 
done credit to a well* trained mute. 

While this dialogue was in progress in the small 
drawing-room of Paragon Crescent, the bereaved 
father was airing his sorrow in a secluded glade 
that diverged from the entrance into the park. He 
was growing, as men are apt to do on the like 
occasions, very impatient of the enforced seclusion 
and decorous dulness which had, for nearly a week, 
reigned paramount in that dismal house. At all 
times and seasons that house would have been very 
hard of endurance to Mr. Bashleigh. He was a 
man who objected, from temperament, to any close 
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approximation with his kind. From his earliest 
recollection he had been accustomed to the luxury, 
in a dwelling-house, of space, and use had bred 
so strong a habit in the man that he felt, as 
the Yankees say, he was having a " bad time " of 
it when ''unavoidable circumstances" compelled 
him either to sit down to meat, or to indulge in 
the less important meal of tea, in a room, the 
dimensions of which were less than thirty feet by 
eighteen. And in addition to the unsatisfactory 
condition of mind into which the autocratic owner 
of Woodringham was, by reason of this untoward 
state of things, for a season thrown, there existed 
(we say nothing of the standing, all-important 
cause for the sorrow which caused the head of the 
rich man to be bowed downwards to the earth) yet 
another reason for the irritable condition of nerves, 
noticed by all — even by the usually apathetic Clara 
Falconer — ^who enjoyed the privilege of access to 
the mourner's side. Who is there amongst the 
readers of this story whose memory cannot carry 
th^jn back to certain occasions when, choosing to 
have what is very vulgarly called " a bone to pick " 
with a fiiend, neighbour, enemy, as the case may 
be, they have felt, when any delay in the perform- 
ance of the ceremony has occurred, extremely 
irritated, and uncomfortable ? When a thing has to 
be done, then it is well it were done quickly. If 
a tooth be condemned as either unworthy or super- 
fluous, it is a mistake for its owner to delay the 
moment when he must perforce seat himself in that 
dreadful chair, and present his cheek to him who 
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plucketh out the molar. If your child he under 
sentence of the rod, it is good neither for your 
temper, nor for his, to postpone the punishment ; 
and, in like manner^ if you have upon your heart a 
secret wrong, a cause, real or imagined, of offence, 
why, then it is best to make a clean breast at once, 
for "putting off" causes the poison of distrust to 
spread, it irritates the nerves, and (most certain 
consequence of baffled longing to discharge the 
phials of our wrath) the explosive power of that 
wrath is strengthened, and our last state of wrath 
is far worse than the first. Clara Falconer's femi- 
nine instincts had not led her very far wrong when 
she mentioned to Gertrude her conviction that 
Arthur Bashleigh would, when the moment for 
explosion came, be very hard upon the wife- 
nuncupative of his bosom. The eloquent, but 
unspoken plea that her heart's wound was still 
fresh and bleeding, would have no weight in mode- 
rating the severity of his words. There are men, 
and he was one of them, whose self- engrossment 
and entire absorption in the one idea that happens 
to be uppermost in their minds, utterly incapa- 
citates them from remembering that other people 
have hearts or feeling at all. That he was suffering 
under the rod of chastisement, and that he had 
lost the precious heir (for whom, by the way, he 
had never experienced any strong yearnings of 
parental love), was sufficient to neutralise in his 
mind the fact that the woman against whom he was 
garnering up his wrath was sorrowing even as one 
that has no hope, and that it therefore behoved 
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him, who was not so sorrowing, to deal tenderly 
with her, even if by so dealing he did violence ta 
his own strong, and very natural desire to relieve 
his own feelings at the expense of wounding 
hers. 

When Miss Falconer, on the plea that it wa& 
her duty so to do, ventured to hint — ^for, in truth, 
she was able to do httle more — at the misde- 
meanours of which, according to Miss Garnett's 
untruthful gossip, Mrs. Bashleigh, in the face of 
" all Paris " had been guilty, she felt well convinced 
that she had failed in awakening in Mr. Bashleigh's 
mind the very faintest suspicion that his wife had 
committed any act calculated to bring disgrace 
upon the name she bore. Maud's "lawful pro- 
tector" did not love his wife well enough — or, 
rather, he loved himself too well, for any sudden 
and. violent attacks of jealousy to overheat the 
temperate current of his blood; nor can there be 
any doubt that if, without open scandal, and, above 
all, without much trouble to himself, he could 
exchange that unsatisfactory, disappointing Maud, 
for a wife who would be more likely than she was 
proving herself to be, to perform eflfectually one of 
the most important duties of her station, Arthur 
Bashleigh would not have hesitated to " put away " 
from him the "helpmate" whom he no longer 
loved; but "circumstances," first in importance 
amongst which I may mention, a certain languor 
and inactivity of spirit consequent on failing health, 
rendered the wealthy owner of Woodringham not 
only incapable of either enjoying, or taking ,any 
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interest in the good things that he possessed^ 
but also caused him to " take matters," those, 
that is to say, which did not affect his own indi- 
vidual comfort, with rather surprising apathy and 
ease. For instance, he was angry with his wife, 
and he fully intended that she should feel the 
weight of his displeasure ; but he was more angry 
with her for the reason that she had, by her " silly 
behaviour," caused him this " confounded bothera- 
tion,'* than for the silly behaviour itself; and, more- 
.over, he had not forgotten, — nor, indeed, was it 
likely, seeing that " Gerty " was there to perpetuate 
the "raw," that he should forget — the accusation 
brought against poor Maud by her enemy — the 
accusation, namely^ of having neglected to take 
proper measures for the possible saving of little 
Atty's life. 

^' I am no judge in such matters," Gertrude had 
said, " and I don't pretend to be one ; all I know 
is, that Fosberry openly declares that if he had 
been called in early enough, he has not a doubt 
but what he would have been able to save the 
child.'' 

As Mr. Bashleigh, looking very cross and bilious, 
strolled along with his hands under his coat tails, 
beneath the pleasant shelter of the branching trees, 
life (his own life, for that was all in all to Arthur 
Bashleigh) wore no pleasant aspect in his sight. 
It was long, longer than he cared to remember,, 
since either man, woman, or child had had power 
to delight him, and now, in what should have been 
the full vigour of his age, with daughters .to love 
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and be beloved by, and with wealth more than 
sufficient to purchase the wherewith to gratify his 
every taste and fancy, Arthur Bashleigh would, had 
he allowed himself to speak the truth, have been 
ready to confess that but for his dread of leav- 
ing it, life would have been of no value in his 
sight. 

Whilst he enjoyed (which for years he had only 
done to a very moderate amount) the gift of health, 
the strongest feelings of his breast were a blind 
and unreasoning dislike, one which might even be 
called hatred, of Harvey Fielding^ and an equally 
unreasoning liking (for it amounted, save on rare 
occasions, to little more) to Miss Gertrude Fal- 
coner. The latter had striven, with a perseverance 
worthy of a better cause, to consolidate, as it were, 
the ephemeral feeling which she sometimes suc- 
ceeded in arousing in the breast of Arthur Rash- 
leigh. Let me not, however, be, in this matter, 
misunderstood. The woman who professed " prin- 
ciples" after her fashion, had no thought, whilst 
thus engaged, of doing aught that came under the 
head of "wrong." She was simply following the 
dictates of her nature whilst endeavouring to re- 
tain a hold over the rich man, who might, one day 
(for casualties were always happening, and Maud 
certainly was a flirt,) have something better to 
offer her than the occasional loan of his car- 
riage, and tolerably frequent presents of game and 
fruit. 

It is a melancholy fact that, as a rule, when the 
physical strength of the average man begins to 
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decline, and with it the power of feeling^ those 
thoughts of the heart which, to use the words of 
the Psalmist, are " only evil continually," are apt 
to retain their vigour longer than the better and 
more genial imaginings which sometimes vary the 
monotony of evil. And it was thus with Arthur 
Bashleigh as life wore (I use the word advisedly) 
on with him. There was no diminution of the ill- 
feeling which he had always, and that without even 
a struggle to modify it, entertained towards the 
now heir presumptive to the wealth which he 
(Bashleigh) could not hope to carry with him to 
the grave; but as for any softer, pleasanter sen- 
sations, and amongst them we may reckon the 
enjoyment he once had taken in listening to Gerty*s 
plaintive ballads, and in sunning himself in the 
light of her large brown eyes, why that might now 
be reckoned amongst the things that " had been," 
so vain and futile were the ex-beauty^s efforts to 
arouse even a passing feeling of admiration in the 
breast of her former admirer. This state of things 
was very irritating to Gerty ; she loved power as 
well, or better, than most women, and she had 
looked forward to the day when, as a "friend," if 
as nothing dearer or more near, she would be able 
to rule the counsels and regulate the patronage of 
Woodringham. As matters at present stood there 
appeared, unless anything worse "came out" re- 
garding Mrs. Bashleigh's behaviour, no better 
prospect for Gerty than to be, possibly, not before 
she should be an old woman, the maiden aunt (with 
no power at all to speak of) of the richest man in 
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the county. But there still remained, (though, of 
eourse, Miss Falconer did not own even to herself 
that such a contingency came within the scope of 
her anticipations,) the chance that Maud might — ^it 
was the case with so many women — ^have been 
<;aught tripping. If such an end should be the wind- 
up and finale of that iU-assorted pair, why, no one, 
so doubtless would Gertrude have declared, could 
be more shocked and regretful than herself; at the 
same time, for man is not made to live alone, and 
poor, dear Mr. Bashleigh, was not fond of society, 
and of the exertion of making himself agreeable, 
it was just as well that he should be cognisant of 
the fact that there was, within easy reach, a lady 
who felt perfectly equal to the task of causing — 
under all imaginable circumstances — his life to be 
as pleasant to him as possible. To this end Miss 
Gerty, who by dint of always making the best 
of herself, and whose age (a very important matter, 
seeing that men are cruelly apt to be prejudiced by 
the baptismal register) was as a " sealed book " to 
Bashleigh, contrived so to make play with eyes 
that had served a long apprenticeship to their trade, 
that few would have escaped so fancy free as he 
out of the miUe. That he did so escape was 
owing, as I have just said, in a great measure to 
a state of health which, without being one actually 
to call (excepting on his own part) for uneasiness, 
had nevertheless the power of deadening the ener- 
gies, and rendering both mind and body inert 
and lymphatic. Gertrude had become, for the first 
time, aware of this symptom, when, half in fear of a 
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burst of natural indignation, she ventured to write 
a letter headed " private and confidential/* and in 
which she, after much thought or how best to intro- 
duce the subject, "hinted her fear" and "hesitated 
her dislike '* — a dislike which, it is needless to say, 
had no real existence — to awakening her friend and 
cousin's mind to the truth. 

" There is an old proverb," so wrote Gertrude, 
" which says, qu'il est dangereux de mettre le doigt 
entre Varbre et Vecorce. I have run this risk, it 
it be a risk, for you, and I can only trust to 
your friendship for pardon if I have given you 
pain." 

Arthur Bashleigh made no reply to this letter, 
which was written after Maud left Paris, but Miss 
Falconer did not, from her cousin s silence, augur 
any ill-feeling on his part towards herself. She was 
aware that he entertained a rooted dislike to letter 
writing, and therefore she waited, with as much 
patience as she could summon to her aid, till such 
time as a personal interview with the aggrieved 
husband should enlighten her regarding the view 
he was inclined to take both of Maud's indiscretions 
and her own interference in the matter. The 
illness of little Atty, and his subsequent death, had 
hitherto prevented any allusion to the subject, 
which was, nevertheless, very seriously occupying 
the minds of both ; and Gertrude Falconer knew as 
well as if Arthur Bashleigh had formally given 
notice of his intention, that when the funeral should 
be over, and the light of heaven be once more 
permitted to shine into that dismal house, Maud 
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would be brought up for judgment — the judgment 
which no one could be more fully aware than was 
Gertrude Falconer, was almost certain to be against 
her. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

AN APROPOS INTERRUPTION. 

The communing with himself beneath the oaks 
was not unproductive of effect upon Arthur Bash- 
leigh, for he became thereby both worked up to the 
exertion, and convinced of the expediency of pick- 
ing that bone of his at once. Why was Maud, 
whose obstinacy had killed his child, and who had 
so conducted herself, that " all Paris " had become 
aware that she was a frisky matron and a flighty 
wife, to be thus spared from hearing wholesome 
truths, — truths which, whilst they would do him 
good to tell, might possibly have some beneficial 
effect upon that erring, inefficient woman, — ineffi- 
cient, for Maud's great crime, her only one, in fact, 
in Bashleigh's sight, was, that " she had given him 
but one frail son, — the son who had not strength to 
bear the burthen of mortality." 

It was two days after her child's death, and 
Maud, under the plea of ill-health, had hitherto 
been graciously permitted by her lord to pass her 
time, either alone, or in the sad and silent company 
of the dead. The latter was a solitude d deux, on 
which no one in that house of mourning showed 
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much inclination to intrude. With the exception: 
of herself, not a single hreast had, during little- 
Atty's short career, warmed much towards him. 
As I have said, he was by no means a pretty child^ 
and if he had engaging ways and loving, clinging 
impulses, why, it was only the mother's heart that 
had been able to discover them, — only her maternal 
instincts which had brought to feeble light the 
mysteries of his. And when he was gone, — when 
the fevered cheek could no longer nestle in her 
bosom, and the fractious voice could never again 
whisper the dear name of "mother,'* then the 
woman forgot utterly the weary days and nights 
spent in ministering to his needs, — ^forgot that she 
had more than once felt his very being to be a 
burden to her, and only remembered him . as . a 
precious blessing lent to her for a season^ and now 
"clothed in celestial'' light in the bright realms 
above. 

It was from the side of little Atty's coffin,. which 
was nailed up now, in readiness for transmission 
"by rail" to its final destination, that Maud was 
on that last evening suddenly summoned to. hear 
what her husband had to say to her. She and her 
lord and master had not seen much of one another 
since the " sad event " took place, and when they 
did meet, the latter had not shown much inclination 
to spare as much as might be, the sensitive feelings 
of the wife. He had — at least so it had seemed 
to her — ^far more than was needful, alluded in her 
presence to the terribly matter of fact details which 
the business of putting a fellow-creature • under 
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ground, render necessary to be discussed. In agony 
of spirit Maud had listened to the — ^in her opinion 
— ^heartless words, and in lieu of the deep and 
earnest sympathy with his sorrow which it was in 
the unhappy woman's nature to feel, there sprang 
up within her, for the time being, a positive and 
most unwifely loathing for the tyrant tormentor, 
who would not even let her grieve in peace ! 

"Mr. Kashleigh would be glad, 'm, if it's not 
inconvenient, to see you in the dining-room/' 

Lockwood, by whose medium the order reached 
its destination, spoke the autocratic order in the 
conventional whisper proper to the room and season. 
She was very sorry for the gentle mistress who — 
whether from lack of moral courage, inherent sweet- 
ness of temper, or both combined — ^had never, since 
Etty entered her service, said a harsh word to her 
" waiting.gentlewoman." She was very sorry for 
that rich, unhappy lady, who, in her bereavement, 
found so little of the consolation which is ever dear 
to woman ; but, sorry though she was. Miss Lock- 
wood had at that time too many exciting interests 
of her own to think about, for her lady's woes to 
excite more than a passing sympathy in her breast. 
She gave the message with which she had been 
charged by Arthur Rashleigh's valet, very unwil- 
lingly, for Mr. Norcott had appended to that same 
message, an opinion of his own, that their mistress 
was "going to catch it," and that he (Norcott) 
wouldn't be in her shoes for something ; and, had 
not Maud Bashleigh been clear of offence, not only 

towards God but towards man, she, too, in her 
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weakened state of nerves and spirits, would have 
trembled, as she made her way downstairs to the 

!i) place of meeting. 

Mr. Bashleigh was writing when she entered ; 
but, on her approach, he laid down his pen, and 
began, without looking at her, to fold up the letter 

«' which he had been engaged upon. 

" You sent for me, I think ?" Maud said, as she 
seated herself near him. ''I hope your head is 
better? You appeared very pale when you went 
out for I was looking from the window when you 

J left the house." 

*' And what business had you to be looking from 
the window ? Such a want of common decency ! 
As long as your child*s corpse is in the house, 
I must request that you will abstain from conduct 
which no one but a giddy girl would ever dream of 
being guilty of." 

Maud shivered visibly as she listened to these 
cruel words. She had not forgotten — God help 
her! — that her child's soul had been required of 
her; but it was the first time that the appalling 
word — one from the sound of which a sensitive, 
weak woman, even when the clay is not hers, 
and the " body " is not bone of her bone, and flesh 
of her flesh, recoils — had been, with relation to her 
dead boy, uttered within her hearing. She shivered, 
and turned even paler than she had been before ; 
but a sense of injustice, together with a keen 
desire to free herself from the utterly undeserved 
charge of want of feeling, nerved her to resistance, 
and she said, with as much calmness as she could 
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muster, for her heart was beating double-quick 
time to the accompaniment of her slowly spoken 
words, — 

"You wrong me, — ^indeed, you do. I am too 
miserable, — ^too utterly broken-hearted, to have in 
any way deserved " 

" Pshaw ! ' Miserable ' and ' broken-hearted,* in- 
deed ! Mere women's phrases, which you all have 
ready at command. Your chance of being believed 
would have been greater, had you acted diflferently 
whilst the poor child was alive. You are ready 
enough to cry and howl, now it is too late to do any 
good ; but if there had been anything real in your 
feeling, Arthur would have been alive now." 

" How ? Why ? I do not understand," she 
gasped; and Bashleigh, seeing the acuteness of 
her distress, must have had a heart of stone to try 
her farther. 

" Not understand ? " he said, " when you know, 
as well as I can tell you, that it was your cursed 
obstinacy which was the cause of Arthur's death. 
If you had only sent, — when people, wiser and more 
feeling than yourself advised it, — for medical help, — 
why, everybody says (Dr. Grant especially, for Ger- 
trude Falconer heard him with her own ears) that 
my son, instead of lying upstairs in his coffin, 
would have been alive and well at this moment." 

Maud heard him to the end, taking in the cut- 
ting, barbarous sense of his words with the despe- 
rate courage with which many women, and some 
men, submitted themselves before the blessed days 
of chloroform to the surgeon's knife — she heard 
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him to the end ; but then a wail, so full of angmshy 
and so suggestive to those who heard it, of a break- 
ing heart, burst from her lips, that the attention of 
Harvey Fielding, who had just entered the house, 
was arrested by the sound, and, without pausing 
either to remove his hat from his head, or to reflect 
on the advisability of the measure, he hastily made 
his way into the room whence the sounds of human 
woe had proceeded. 

It was late twilight, and the one window of the 
small apartment being shaded by the folds, hal& 
drawn across it, of a thick curtain, Harvey did not; 
at the first moment of his entrance, realise the 
situation in which he found himself. When he ^d 
so, and when, moreover, he was enabled to ascer- 
tain, dim as was the light, that the expression of 
Mr. Eashleigh's countenance did not promise a 
cordial welcome, he was on the point of making 
a hasty retreat, when his steps were arrested by 
Maud's rashly beseeching voice. 

" Oh Mr. Fielding ! " she exclaimed, excitedly, 
springing at the same time towards him, in a 
manner that made Harvey, with whom poor Maud, 
much as he pitied her, was no favourite, feel, to his 
great annoyance, that he was " in for a scene,**— 
" Oh Mr. Fielding ! stay with me ! I cannot bear 
it! He is so cruel! He tells me it was I that 
killed my child ! * " 

She clung convulsively to Harvey's arm as she 
spoke; but Bashleigh, who, amongst other privi- 
leges of his order, especially prized a certain aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness, and whose lessive of linge sale 
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-was, in so far as he could regulate that domestic 
<5eremony, always carried on in private, drew her 
rudely back. 

" I wonder you are not ashamed ? " he said, pas- 
sionately, " to expose yourself in this way before 
strangers ^' 

" Not quite a stranger," Fielding put in, good- 
humouredly; "but still not, perhaps, sufficiently 
intimate, as, indeed, I do not know who would be 
to break in upon a private conversation in this 
unwarrantable manner. Pray excuse the seeming 
liberty. All I can say in my excuse is that I was 
quite unaware of what was going on " 

"And what, in name, sir, have you dis- 
covered as * going on ? * " broke in Eashleigh, who 
seemed to have suddenly lost all command over his 
temper. " Must something be * going on,' as you 
elegantly call it, because a gentleman and a lady 
happen to be talking about family affairs at such a 
time as this ? " 

"Certainly not. — ^You quite misunderstand me; 
but I am a rough, unpolished person, and can make 
every allowance for your not comprehending my 
modes of speech. Mrs. Eashleigh," endeavouring 
to put her gently from him, " pray compose your- 
self. You are excited and nervous, and you must 
be aware that, with the best intentions, I can do no 
good here." 

He moved towards the door as he spoke, btrt 
JElashleigh stopped his exit. 

" I don't know what you mean by intentions," he 
said, passionately, " I suppose you consider that 
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the death of that poor child upstairs has put you 
in a position to give advice, and make yourself 
officious. It is a fine thing for you to be heir to 
Woodringham ; but how do I, or how does any one 
else know in what way you contrived to be what 
you are now." 

He stopped, choking as he almost seemed, 
with rage; indeed, so strange was his look, and 
so antagonistic to his habitual demeanour were 
his present proceedings, that Harvey, though of a 
much enduring disposition, felt himself checked 
in his impulse, to retaliate, and, for the moment, 
stood as if transfixed with wonder at what he saw 
and heard. 

After taking a few seconds to recover himself, 
Mr. Eashleigh spoke again. "Yes," he i:riedy for 
his voice was pitched so high that it sounded almost 
like a scream, "how am I to be assured that it 
was not by your cursed advice that she — ^that woman 
standing there, who calls herself a mother " 

** Oh Arthur ! for the love of Heaven be silent ! " 
Maud exclaimed. " You will kill me if you say 
such false — such dreadful things." 

" Kill you, you howling cur ; what matters it if 
I do ? What are you good for ? — What " 

He was interrupted in his brutal speech by 
Harvey, who, unable to endure with patience the 
sight of a feeble woman undergoing torture at the 
hands of one who called himself a man, thrust him- 
self between Maud's now kneeling form, and her 
tormentor, and placed his spread hands roughly 
upon Bashleigh's lips. 
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" Coward and cur yourself ! " he said passionately. 
" But you may speak now if you can, and insult this 
lady if you dare." 

Harvey Fielding was a powerful man, over six 
feet in height, and strong and muscular in pro- 
portion. His antagonist, on the contrary, had 
never possessed much physical vigour, and the little 
which had once been his, had gradually, through 
disease and loss of health, become well-nigh nil. 
Had it occurred to Harvey to take time for re- 
flection — a habit which, unfortunately, never had 
been his — ^he would probably have moderated the 
energy of his movement, and his broad, powerful 
hand would have pressed less heavily upon the 
mouth of his enemy; but Harvey had not taken 
time for reflection : nor was it till by the light of a 
newly-lit gas-lamp, which shone in upon the window, 
and disclosed the ghastly colour of the man's up- 
turned face, that he became aware of the mischief 
he might be working. The whole affair, from 
the moment when Harvey took it into his own 
hands, to that which in the following fashion 
closed the scene, endured for little more than the 
" twinkling of an eye," but short though it had been, 
it never, during the after life-time of the two who 
witnessed it, was likely to be forgotten. With a 
struggle and a plunge (like that of a frightened, 
maddened horse,) to free himself from the trammels 
of his harness, Arthur Eashleigh broke away from 
the hands that held him, and then, it was as though 
something, too, had given way in the enfeebled brain, 
in the " gloomy vaults " of which had originated 
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the trnjust, ugly thoughts that had fallen from the 
doomed man's lips, for he fell prone upon the 
ground, with a gurgUng noise, horrible to hear, in 
his gasping throat, and with white foam gathering 
round his mouth. 

I Harvey knelt beside the convulsed and struggling 

4f I form for a few seconds, and then said, in that calm, 

decisive tone which only men of masterful natures 
have, at all times and seasons, at their command, — 
" You had better call for assistance, Mrs. Rash^ 
leigh, and remain away, please, when you have done 
so. You can do no good here, for your husband is 
in a fit, and the sooner medical help can come, the 
better- it will be." 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

MABGABET MAKES A DISCOYEBY. 

If there were one thing more than another that 
found favour in Mrs. Lysley's sight, it was a day's 
shopping. Her love for that amusement waS' of the 
genuine old-fashioned kind which lingers longingly 
over the object of its wishes, which disparages 
whilst longing, and values the thing desired, in pro^ 
portion as every shilling of its cost is battled: over 
and begrudged. The widow was — ^to cut the matter 
short — fond, to her heart's core, of bargaining; and 
it was in order to bargain (the articles required 
being household ones, for the fitting up of Danes 
Cross) that she, on the same day that had been 
appointed for the funeral at the parish church at 
Lalesworth of the little heir's remains, decided to 
accompany Daisie, who had also business in hand^ 
to London. 

" We can part at the Brompton Boad, or farther 
on in Piccadilly, if you Kke it better," Mrs. Lysley 
had said ; '^ and I can take a cab to do my shopping* 
With Bobert and the carriage you will get on very 
well without me." 

To this arrangement Margaret made no objeo- 
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tion. She had no taste for being conveyed about in 
hack-cabs, an acquired predilection which Mrs. Lijs- 
ley never even attempted to deny. She liked the 
independence, the sense of superiority over the 
** hired menial " of the hour ; for with the servants 
who were engaged by the year, and with whom the 
contractor's widow (seeing that she was not to the 
manner bom,) had never learned to feel completely 
at her ease, or so to demean herself as to convey the 
impression to bystanders that she had made up her 
mind satisfactorily on the relative importance of 
herself and six feet high Jeames. The mother of 
the rich heiress, the perfection of whose " turn out " 
had already become flatteringly notorious, was given 
besides to too much haggling with contumacious 
'* cabbies'' on the subject of disputed sixpences, and 
it was reported of her that when, on one occasion, she 
had been heard grievously to lament the fact that 
she had, during her morning's drive, bestowed on 
her charioteer unwittingly the over-pay of a 
" tizzy," her only reason, as she stated, for such 
a conviction lay in the circumstance of the man 
having respectfully touched his " billycock " whilst 
he closed his fist upon her money. Mrs. Lysley 
could not understand poor " cabby's " gratitude for 
the " hire " (and no more) for which he had been 
" labouring." 

*' So you are going about the dessert knives and 
hippume to Willitts*?*' Mrs. Lysley said, as 
leaning back in Margaret's luxurious open carriage, 
she and her light-hearted daughter were being 
driven swiftly along the pleasant, well-watered road 
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that lies between Eichmond and " Town/' " I am 
glad you have decided to have nothing to do with 
Waysell. He is, without exception, the greatest 
cheat I ever met with. So sleek and plausible at 
first. reaUy letting you have things quite cheap, 
and then '^ 

" He takes captive, as Harvey Fielding says, silly 
women laden with second hand-rubbish in the shape 
of jewelry, and they are tempted to their undoing to 
exchange their trinkets on credit ; and then " 

" They never get half their money's worth; I know 
all that. But, Daisie, I must say that Mr. Fielding 
might do better than pervert Scripture in that pro- 
fane way ; and as to its being rubbish that ladies 
take to Waysell's, it's no such thing." 

" Now, mother," said Margaret, laughing, '* you 
must own that those dreadful old garnets of yours 
were not worth much. You had had them, you told 
me, ever since I was born, and " 

"Well, and if I had, what did it matter? 
Precious stones do not lose their value from age ; 
besides there was the gold setting which was worth 
something " 

" And you were tired of the old relics, mother, 
and wanted change. It was quite natural, and 
shows me more than ever how wise it was of Mr. 
Fielding to say that the shopkeeper who trades ou 
the weaknesses of women is certain to make his 
fortune." 

" Humph ! Mr. Fielding is an impertinent igno- 
ramus, and I think, Margaret — ^mind, I donH presume 
to advise — that you might do better than be for 
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eyer quoting what he says, and talking of him as axt 
oracle." 

Margaret made no reply to this sally ; she was 
conscious of blushing slightly in a very foolish and 
unexplainable manner at the mention, in this sug- 
gestive manner of Harvey Fielding's name, and she 
was not sorry when the stoppage of the carriage at 
Hie door of a shop — ^the stock in trade of which 
was " selling oflf at an alarming sacrifice " — ^put an 
end to her mother's invidious remarks, and to her 
own momentary embarrassment. 

As the splendid bays dashed along at a swinging 
pace through the park, Margaret Lysley, leaning 
back in luxurious ease, and with her large blue eye& 
fixed dreamily on empty space, could hardly have 
failed to admit, had she been questioned on the 
subject, that she was perfectly and most hope- 
fully happy. It would have been strange indeed 
were it otherwise, for there was scarcely an element 
amongst the many that are supposed to be necessary 
for human contentment which was missing in the 
highly favoured lot of the heiress of Danes Cross ; 
young — for her twenty second birthday had not 
been passed, — rich, charming, and as she be- 
lieved, beloved, what wonder was it, that Daisie^ 
as she was whirled along, gave no thought save to 
the enjoyment of those sunny hours which she had 
long forgotten had been given her to improve. 

It had been arranged between herself and Court- 
ney that the latter, whose stay in London was 
limited to a very few more days, should meet Mrs. 
Lysley and herself (the presence of the former lady^ 
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not being, as the reader will readily believe, con- 
sidered by either of the young people as essentially 
necessary to their happiness) at the hotel in 
Berkeley Square which the widow and her daughter 
were in the habit of frequenting. Previous to the 
meeting with her lover, it was Margaret's purpose — 
one from which she anticipated the keenest pleasure — 
to pay a visit to a certain jeweller who was famous 
for having ''in stock" some of the prettiest and 
most tempting things in London, in order from 
that stock to choose a rich and becoming cadeau 
for her betrothed. Now this matter of present 
giving on her part, to Travers was (at least so 
thought Daisie in her maidenly and extra sensitive 
delicacy) by no means an easy one to conduct. She 
was rich (that was the upshot of the difficulty,) and 
he was poor. She could afford to fill a wash-hand 
basin with rings and chains and studs for him, 
whilst he, poor fellow ! had it not in his power ta 
offer her (unless the same were perforce procured 
on " tick ") the very lowest-priced gage d' amour in 
the shape of precious stones and gold that an en- 
gaged lady could deign at the hands of her 
lover to accept. Under these circumstances, 
therefore — at least so felt Margaret — the mission 
which she had set herself to do, was one which re- 
quired very careful and tender handling, and 
this being so, the satisfaction that she ex- 
perienced in that visit of hers to the Messrs. 
Willitt of Cowfield Street was to a certain extent 
diminished. But for all that it was so diminished, 
the girl with her full purse, and her heart fuller 
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still of lore and generous impulses, had rarely more 
completely realised the great and precious advaa- 
tages of her position, than when, the obsequious 
assistants, bowing low before the wealth of which 
Margaret^s handsome equipage was the guarantee, 
the exquisite results of ancient as well as modem 
taste were spread in bright and gorgeous plenty 
before her eyes. She had never before been in that 
" tempting emporium," and her name was not even 
guessed at by any of the well-dressed, well-bred, 
young men, who appeared — for money was clearly 
no object with this new customer — to be seized with 
one common desire (it being early in the day, and 
time was hanging a little heavily on their hands) 
to display every exquisite article that the shop con- 
tained, for her inspection. The ostensible object of 
her visit was soon concluded. The dessert service, 
the hippume, as Mrs Lysley had pronounced the 
name of that article of luxury, and the silver ^t 
knives, without the aid of which the pines and 
peaches raised at Danes Cross could not be 
thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated, had been 
already, at the eventual cost to Miss Lysley of 
nearly five hundred pounds, been transferred from 
the Messrs. Willitt's possession to hers. The ease 
with which the affair had been concluded was very 
encouraging to the sellers ; so much so indeed, that 
one of the number, a courteous, sleek spoken per- 
sonage, volunteered to produce sundry articles of 
" female " jewelry, which, though not for sale, were 
hkely, by their &Bcinating appearance, to excite the 
cupidity and love of ornamentation of the weaker 
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sex. Amongst these there was a bracelet — one 
of peculiar form, and Castellannish workmanship, 
which, according to the sleek spoken young man's 
statement, had been ordered by a gentleman — 
by Mr. Courteney Travers, to wit — for Lady 
Chatfield. 

"A beautiful article, ma'am, ain*t it? We 
haven't had a more beautiful one ia our house for 
a long while. And it's cheap at fifty guineas. We 
couldn't make it again for the money. Those opals 
are as fine as any in Europe, and the turquoises — 
they are splendid ones too — make a lovely contrast," 
and Messrs. Willitts' tasteful foreman placed his 
head at the proper angle, and gazed at Lady Chat- 
field's bracelet with admiring eyes. 

" Thank you very much. It is extremely pretty, 
and in perfect taste,'' Margaret said, as she placed 
the ornament which she had been inspecting, upon 
the glass case before her. There was high courage 
in the coolness and apparent unconcern with which 
she spoke the words, for her heart was swelling 
almost to bursting, whilst in the concluding 
sentence of her little speech, there lurked a 
latent sarcasm that spoke well for her powers of 
endurance. 

'* I am glad you admire it, ma'am," said the man; 
adding, with an insinuating smile, '* perhaps you 
will kindly oblige us by putting down your name 
for a bracelet of the same design. The stones 
must, I am afraid, be different, as Lady Chatfield 
made a point of the bracelet being, to a certain 
extent, unique, 'I mvst not have it made com- 
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mon/ — ^I heard her ladyship say so to Mr. Travers 
myself — * by being worn by other people/ (* ladies, 
I should say/)" amended the well-bred shopman, 
with another deprecating bow, and a smile which 
was intended to imply that under the head of 
"people/' the beautiful young lady before him 
could not, by any possibility, be ranked. 

When Margaret found herself once more in the 
carriage which, according to her previous order, was 
to take her direct to the meeting with her lover, a 
great, but not surprising change had taken place 
within her. Her first sensation was that of a 
strange and overpowering loneliness, a feeling that 
the light which had shone across her happy path 
before, had vanished, even as does the sun when 
a storm-cloud passes between the gazer's sight and 
Heaven ! At first this darkness — one which she 
did not for the moment attempt to comprehend—^ 
bewildered her. She was not jealous — had she 
been so the affair would have been a simple one 
enough — of that bold, handsome woman, whom she 
had seen once at the Opera, on which occasion she 
had been told that the flirting, decolleUe matron was 
none other than Lady Chatfield — she was not 
jealous; but her own life, her own condition, for 
the reason that she believed in and respected her 
false love no longer, was utterly and for ever, she 
felt, changed. Changed — not so greatly for the 
reason that Courteney was thus false, but because 
in purchasing the notice of such a woman as the 
notorious future owner of that expensive gaud, he 
had (and well did the hitherto trusting Daisie re^ 
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cognise the miserable fact), traded upon her credit 
to gratify his own vanity and another woman's 
greed. 

" I can never, never see him again,'* the angry 
girl said to herself. "For I hate him now! It 
was so mean — so treacherous — " and all the while 
these passionate thoughts were surging through her 
brain, those spanking bays were drawing her nearer 
to the place of rendezvous, and to the presence of 
the man she thought she loathed ! It was not till 
the carriage turned into Bruton Street, that Mar- 
garet's mind was made up as to her future pro- 
ceedings, and then, pulling the check-string, she 
wa^ about to give the somewhat merciless order to 
the coachman to return to Eichmond, when close 
to her, on the foot-pavement, his arm linked in 
that of a man as unexceptionably " got up," and 
nearly as distinguished - looking as himself, she 
perceived no less a personage than Courteney 
Travers. Dropping his friend's arm hurriedlyi 
for he felt proud just then of the beauty, of the 
large violet eyes, and last, though not least, of the 
faultless "turn out" of his betrothed, Courteney 
came forward, one hand extended, whilst with the 
other, in the graceful manner which Margaret for 
the first time forgot to notice was unequalled, he 
lifted the hat from his waving hair. To his sut- 
prise> but still more to his indignation, Daisie drew 
herself haughtily back. 

" I am going home,^' she said, sternly ; " back to 
Bichmond, I mean, immediately. The business 
on which I came to London is over, and I have 
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only to leave a message for my mother, and return 
at once." 

He saw, for few were quicker witted in such 
cases than Gourteney Travers, that something was 
terribly, perhaps fatally wrong ; but that he should 
betray the faintest inkling that he had made such a 
discovery was for the moment out of the question. 
With the eyes of the world in general, and of his 
friend, the Duke of Kenilworth in particular, upon 
him, it did not become the fastidious, fashionable 
Gourteney Travers to enter upon a love quarrel 
with the woman who was engaged to be his wife. 
His only resource, therefore, was to meet Miss 
Lysley's stiffiiess of manners with a composure 
which might lead lookers-on to the supposition 
that there was nothing abnormal in what was 
taking place between the lovers. With a few 
whispered words indicative of no especial meaning, 
but which, when accompanied by an adoring gaze, 
and by the lengthened pressure of the hand, might 
well enough pass for an only too brief, because 
delicious interview, Travers brought the meeting to 
a close. But the conversation, almost momentary 
though it had been, was very distracting to 
Margaret. The sight of her recreant lover in his 
braverie had gone wonderfully near to causing a 
condonation of his offence, for what excuses might 
there not be made in behalf of one so spoiled, so 
petted (and with reason, so felt Daisie), as the man 
whom beautiful Lady Ghatfield delighted to honour? 
As she drove back to Bichmond, leaving, in a some- 
what undutiful manner — ^for Margaret was certainly 
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becoming just a little spoilt by prosperity — ^her 
mother to follow as best that independent lady 
might, the wealthy heiress reproached herself 
more than once for the petulance which had 
marked her manner towards her betrothed, whilst, 
as in sadness and solitude she wended her way 
homewards, she contrasted that loneliness and 
gloom with the excitement of an explanation, and 
with, possibly, the rapture of reconciliation, which 
might, had she not so strangely conducted her- 
self, have followed on her promised meeting with 
her lover. 

It was thus, and with reflections such as these, that 
Daisie, feeling far less happy than she had done 
when last (scarcely more than three hours before) 
she had journeyed along that road, beguiled the 
tedium of the way. Her thoughts — as may be 
seen — were all of Aim, and yet, although she knew 
it not, a blow, and that a severe one, had been 
struck at her love for Courteney, and at the trust, 
which had before been entire and perfect, in his 
infallibility. The truth was, that in Margaret's 
deep sense of her own inferiority to her lover, lay 
the secret, both of his love for, and of her admira- 
tion for him. Once that distance, a purely imagi- 
nary one on her part, but one which certainly lent 
enchantment to the view, narrowed or done away, 
a veil would in all probability fall from the eyes of 
Margaret Lysley, and she would no longer " ignor- 
antly worship'' an " unknown god." In the mean- 
time she was, as I said before, anything but happy, 
and her last resolve that night, and it was the only 
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one from which she derived any fraction of comfort,, 
was to the effect that by the early morning 
light she would write a letter frdl of affection to 
Gourteney, telling him frankly all that she had seen 
and heard, and asking for an explanation. By the 
time that Daisie had come to that decision, she had 
pretty nearly thought herself to the conclusion that 
the shopman at Willitts' must have made a mistake, 
and had inadvertently saddled one gay and gallant 
gentleman with the iniquity of another. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

SICK, NOT SORRY. 

The sudden illness, the "fit" — for such it 
proved to be — which had so eflfectually deprived 
Arthur Eashleigh of the powers of speech and of 
voluntary motion, was far too alarming an event to 
admit of any delay in obtaining medical help. The 
person for whose sake, or, rather, for the sake of 
whose opinion on various important matters, Ger- 
trude Falconer had, on former occasions, thought 
proper to stand up stoutly for her favourite doctor, 
was now hors de combat , laid — metaphorically 
speaking — ^for the time being, on the shelf, and her 
own fears — for, as I before said, the fair Gerty's 
nerves were her weak point, — being thoroughly 
aroused, no opposition was made to Maud's hurried 
suggestion of sending immediately for Dr. Pearson. 
That individual was a man of middle age, brimful 
of experience, and imbued with no troublesome 
fears of the responsibility incurred by prescribing 
-^at a pinch, and without due consultation over 
his ailments — for a man who could afford to pay a 
hundred guinea fee without missing the sum from 
his abundance. 
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After administering the usual remedies, and 
when he had seen the patient restored to something 
approaching to his normal state, Dr. Pearson, 
ignoring altogether the presence and authority of 
the imperious Gertrude, requested a private inter- 
view with the wife of the sujSering man. Maud 
had, from the first moment of the " attack," never 
left her husband's side. She was not, constitu- 
tionally, better fitted than was Gertrude for the 
endurance of such a sight as the one which she 
compelled herself to witness ; but a stern sense of 
duty, a sense all the stronger because of her being 
conscious that love for the miserable object before 
her had no part in her decision to remain where 
she was, prompted her to overcome her natural 
fears^ and do her best to second the efiTorts of the 
physician. 

It was well on into the night when Mrs. Rash- 
leigh and the doctor held — in the room adjoining 
that in which the patient, who seemed to be in a 
half comatose condition, was lying — their whispered 
conversation. 

Dr. Pearson, whose entrance had, by a few 
moments, preceeded that of Maud, bowed gravely 
to her as she approached him, and she, almost 
stranger though he was to her, and albeit the room 
was but imperfectly lighted by one wax candle, 
fancied that she could read on his countenance the 
melancholy fact that his "opinion" was an unfa- 
vourable one, and that he had bad news to tell. 
And so, in truth, he had; such news as he, 
accustomed as he was to play the raven's 
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part, half feared, not knowing how far apart 
had been the lives of Mr. Bashleigh and his wife, 
to utter. 

Maud broke the silence by a request that he 
would let her know the truth, and aU the truth, 
concerning the patient. 

" He is very ill, I know," she said, in her low, 
sad voice ; " but I am quite ignorant of the nature 
of his illness. I have never before seen such 
an attack as his." And she shuddered visibly 
at the recollection of that which had so re- 
cently met her eyes. " And if you will kindly 
tell me what there is to fear, or hope, I shall be 
thankful.'* 

To the question thus plainly, and without the 
slightest hesitation, put, Dr. Pearson did not find it 
difficult to frame an answer. There was nothing 
that savoured, on the score of her husband's pos- 
sible death, of broken hearteduess in Mrs. Bash- 
leigh's voice and manner. She was veiy grave and 
sorrowful, but the doctor was justified in concluding 
that her sorrow arose more from her recent loss 
than for the further grief which might, for aught 
she knew, be hanging over her head. It was in 
this belief that he proceeded frankly, and without 
circumlocution, to explain to her his real opinion of 
Mr. Bashleigh's state. 

"Not having had the pleasure of an early ac- 
quaintance with my patient's constitution," he said, 
blandly, "I can only draw my conclusions from 
what I have seen to-night ; and these conclusions 
are, that Mr. Bashleigh has been long a sufferer 
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from a complication of complaints, amongst which 
I should mention, more as a cause, perhaps, than 
an eflfect," (and the worthy man howed again, as if 
in recognition of his own sagacity,) 'Hhe disease 
known to you, madam, probably, by the nam.e of 
softening of the brain.*' 

Had Maud been, which it was certainly possible 
might have been the case, deeply attached to the 
man whose condition was thus openly and alarm- 
ingly commented upon, she would, without any 
doubt, have received at that moment what is 
familiarly called a " shock." Now, for a woman not 
to be so attached to her husband is, in most cases, 
acknowledged to be a calamity; but there is no 
rule, as we all have been taught to believe, without 
an exception, and amongst such exceptions that of 
a wife who — for the simple reason that she does not 
love him — endures without the bitterest of imagin- 
able pangs such a sentence regarding her husband 
as had just fallen from the lips of experienced Dr. 
Pearson, deserves to be signally quoted. It was 
well for Maud Eashleigh at that awful moment that 
the man whom she had sworn at the altar to love, 
honour, and obey, had so comported himself to- 
wards her that the force of the blow dealt to her 
was sensibly diminished, indiflference, or some- 
thing which was very nearly akin to that state of 
feeling, acting as the "buffers" which broke the 
violence of the " concussion.'^ 

"You have probably noticed," continued the 
physician, " a gradual alteration both in the temper 
and bodily health of your husband. These maladies 
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always come on gradually, so that, ia most in- 
stances, the families of those affected have had time 
to prepare for what was coming." 

Maud reflected for a few moments, and then said, 
that now she was reminded of such a possibility, by 
Dr. Pearson^s questions, she was aware of having 
remarked a certain irritability — a peculiarity, she 
would rather call it — in Mr. Eashleigh's manner, 
which she had now no doubt was indicative of 
disease. It was very sad, and she could feel now 
(and the tears rose to the unhappy woman's eyes as 
she recalled certain events connected with little 
Atty's death) that there was great excuse for 
behaviour which she had before* thought very 
strange and cruel, only — and then she became 
suddenly silent, for to allude, in conversation with 
this new acquaintance, to the treachery and evil 
speaking concerning herself, of which Maud, in 
her own heart, and with perfect justice, accused 
her husband's cousin was, of course, out of the 
question. 

" I fear," she continued, after a successful effort 
at composure, " that the complaint of which you 
speak is a very serious one ; but does it — ^pray 
answer me frankly — admit of any hope of cure ? 
Will he — " and her voice sunk almost to a whisper 
as she asked the dreaded question, " will he ever 
be himself again ? I can bear anything better than 
the thought that his mind, his intellects, will be 
disordered. Life would be too hard to bear; I 
must — ^I should shrink from enduring it, if — ^if my 
husband were to be insane." 
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She nerved herself to speak the awful word, one 
which it would have blistered her tongue to use had 
love prompted the inquiry. Dr. Pearson rightly 
judged that fear alone lay at the root of her great 
anxiety, and he answered the lady's query accord- 
ingly,— 

'' We must all bear/' he said, a little sternly, as 
Maud/eZ^, "the burden that is imposed upon us; 
and if, my dear madam, it should prove that Mr. 
Eashleigh — which, I must confess to you, is very 
likely to be the case — should happen to be trouble- 
some, why, I need not tell you that a good deal of 
patience will be required by those about him. 
From what I have seen, I venture to say that 
the probabilities are in favour of Mr. Bashleigh's 
brain never recovering its original tone. The 
disease has, as I before said, been for some time 
making slow but very certain progress; and the 
best that we can hope to effect is palliation. I 
must also prepare you for the recurrence of the 
malady by which, for the first time, as I learn, he 
has to-day been attacked. Epileptic fits are not 
uncommon in cases of brain softening ; but, with a 
proper attention to diet, and by following a pre- 
scription which I have found of great utility in 
similar instances, I hope that we shall be able 
to moderate the recurrence of these distressing 
ailments." 

Maud was silent after this. She had learned all 
she cared to know, and, had not her sense of 
feeling for her own future comfort been dulled^ if 
not destroyed, by the repeated shocks she had 
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undergone, the truth, as it had been told to her, 
would have been hard enough to bear. Even as 
matters stood with her, the unhappy woman found 
it difficult to suppress an inward shudder as the 
picture drawn by Dr. Pearson forced itself upon her 
imagination. But this was not the moment for 
painfully dwelling on that which was to come. 
Maud's proper place was by the side of the man 
who, in entire ignorance of the calamity that had 
befallen him, lay with staring and bewildered eyes, 
in restless endurance of the bed on which he had 
been laid. It was well for poor Maud Eashleigh 
then that she did not love the husband whom, had 
he but been kind and tender to her, she would have 
repaid with a full measure of affection, pressed 
down and running over, into his bosom ; it was well 
for her that the frequency of his harsh words, his 
selfish deeds, his cold neglect had killed, at least, 
the very root from whence had sprung the tender 
shoots which wouldy till thus destroyed and nipped, 
spring forth to meet some answering warmth — 
some genial, soul vivifying sunshine ; well for her, 
since now, save only for the natural nervousness 
which even the strongest-minded amongst us some- 
times experience when brought in contact with 
those who — ^to use a north-country expression — are 
"not all there," she could wait upon, and watch 
with a zealous care, unhindered by over keen 
sensibilities, the doomed man beside her. And the 
necessity for such waiting on and watching — stem 
though at first it seemed — was very good for Maud. 
It kept her from a selfish dwelling on her own 
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bereavement, and filled her heart with a wholesome 
compassion for the affliction which, in reality, was 
so much heavier than her own. 

One of her sorest trials arose from the distressing 
and perpetually recurring questions of Arthur 
Bashleigh regarding his son. He had forgotten 
that the child was now, where nothing — no earthly 
good or ill — could touch him farther ; forgotten that 
the morrow was the appointed day for all that 
remained of little Atty to go the way of all flesh ! 

" This forgetfulness is only temporary," the 
doctor whispered, as he noticed pityingly the 
bereaved woman's shuddering replies. "In a few 
hours his head will be clearer, and, for a time, 
there is no reason to expect that the symptoms of 
brain disease will be much more manifest in his 
speech than was the case before the attack.'* 

Maud listened in silence to this remark, but, so 
little satisfactory had been her late experience of 
Mr. Bashleigh's manner of carrying on domestic 
discussions, that she hardly knew whether to be 
regretful or rejoiced at the promise which, previous 
to hid departure, Dr. Pearson had held out 
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